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Facts regarding the introduction of tobacco to the white race by 
the Indians, the attention given it in the literature of history, poetry, 
and romance, and its pervasive influence in the social and economic 
affairs of mankind have made this crop unique among the products 
of the soil. The rapidity of.its expansion over the globe was phenome- 
nal. By 1531, less than 40 years after the discovery of America, 
Spaniards were cultivating the crop in Santo Domingo. By 1560 it 
was being grown in Europe as a garden plant; by about 1580 it was 
being grown commercially in Cuba and Venezuela and in Brazil by 

about 1600. By 1600 or 1605 mariners and traders had introduced 
tobacco into China, Japan, South Africa, and many other distant 
lands. 

1 The author is indebted to Sara Grace Smith for her assistance in the preparation of the manuscript. 
Acknowledgment also is made to Alice Wolfe, who prepared the tables; to Dr. W. W. Garner, Bureau of 
Plant Industry; to Dr. Charles J. Shohan, formerly of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics; to J. Barnard 
Gibbs, Foreign Agricultural Relations; to Emerson, M. Brooks, formerly of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service; to E. G. Beinhart, Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering; to H. M. Bain, Farm 
Credit Administration, and to Miss Claudia Thomson, of the Burean of Agricultural Economics, for 
their assistance and helpful suggestions. 

This circular was first issued as a contribution from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In July 
1939, the work on which it is based and the author were transferred to the Agricultural Marketing Service 


which by Executive Order of February 23, 1942, became a part of the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
ration. 
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Tobacco from Spanish settlements had come into use in Europe 
and the British Isles at least 20 years before the colony of Jamestown 
was founded. Its introduction to society in those early days aroused 
much excitement and enthusiastic acclaim, and extravagant medicinal 
properties were ascribed to the weed. ‘Teachers instructed novitiates 
in the most elegant mode of smoking. Enthusiasm for this new fad, 
however, was accompanied by opposition. The Counterblaste to 
Tobacco by James I is a masterpiece of picturesque language employed 
to condemn the tobacco habit. . 

Tobacco probably saved the Jamestown colony from extinction, 
for the colony was founded in the expectation of achieving financial 
success in the production of silk, glass, gold, iron, and other articles, 
most of which proved illusory. According to Robert (23, p. 4) ?— 
The discovery [that tobacco could be successfully grown and profitably sold, 
the most momentous economic fact in the history of seventeenth-century Virginia, 


solved the Colonial problem of finding a satisfactory product to be sent to the 
Mother Country in exchange for those essentials not available in the new land. 


In addition to its importance as an article of commerce between 
the colony and the mother country, tobacco became an article of trade 
between the colonists and the Indians, who early found that the varie- 
ties introduced by the white man were superior to their own. 

From the beginning made by John Rolfe in about 1608 the produc- 
tion of tobacco became the ruling passion at Jamestown, and the 
history of the struggles with recurring periods of surplus, low prices, 
and attempted restriction of production, and the slow evolution of 
marketing methods are among the important chapters in American 
agricultural history. 

Contrary to popular opinion the tobacco in common use today is 
not that which the settlers found growing in the Indian villages along 
the James, Pamunkey, Rappahannock, and other rivers of Tide- 
water Virginia. Most of the tobacco cultivated by the North 
American Indians belonged to the species Nicotiana rustica L. (see 
p. 60), believed to have originated in Mexico, although it appears 
that some other native species have been in use in portions of North 
America. Harrington (1/2) on the authority of Prof. W. A. Setchell, 
University of California, lists three species, one of them represented 
by three varieties, known to have been used by California Indians, 
and two other species used by Indians in the north and northwest. 
N. rustica, the species used on the Atlantic Coast, is not included in 
the list. Several species of the genus Nicotiana are native to North 
America. Although rustica is produced in certain foreign countries, 
the tobacco of commerce in the United States and most of the other 
countries of the world belongs to the species N. tabacum L., which 
is believed to have originated in Brazil. It was common in Central 
and South America and apparently in Yucatan. Seed of both species 
seems to have been introduced into Europe by the early Spanish 
explorers. (See Agricultural Yearbook, 1936, for a discussion of 
origins and early distribution of species (26, p. S06).) 

Tobacco was already being widely cultivated in the Spanish colo- 
nies when Jamestown was settled, and had been introduced into many 
old world countries. The English colonists learned of the milder 
and more aromatic varieties of N. tabacum produced in tropical 


2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 128. 
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countries and in time adopted them in preference to the stronger, 
less agreeable N. rustica. 

Production of tobacco is highly localized. The type of tobacco 
known as Virginia sun-cured, for example, is produced in a small 
group of counties in central Virginia. The characteristics that dis- 
tinguish this type result from the combination of soil and climatic 
conditions, method of curing, and variety of seed found only in that 
section. These characteristics are so distinctive as to set this type 
apart from all other types of tobacco. The same is true in greater 
or less degree of all the 26 types recognized by the official classifica- 
tion of American-grown tobacco (27). 

In addition to the influences of variety, soil, weather, and curing 
methods in localizing tobacco culture and in differentiating the types, 
the influence of established demand is important. Over a long period 
of years the tastes of tobacco consumers have become accustomed 
to certain qualities. The trade that has developed by catering to 
these tastes looks to certain well-defined areas for continued supplies 
of the grades and qualities of leaf upon which depends the continued 
popularity of the manufactured product. In consequence, markets 
have been established in those centers of production where each year 
buyers assemble for the purchase of certain specific kinds of tobacco. 

Growing out of these factors and those discussed in relation to 
tobacco consuming habits (p. 115), there has resulted a well-defined 
geography of tobacco production in the United States with the lines 
of demarcation between different type districts more or less sharply 
defined. (See folded map.) 

In some instances the line is clear-cut, as for instance where it is 
marked by some natural feature.? In others there is a transition 
zone wherein districts overlap and two or more types of tobacco 
may be found. In such transition zones, that type for which current 
demand is greatest will predominate. 

Intimately associated with this localization of tobacco production 
by types is its differentiation according to uses and manufacturing 
qualities. Some types are primarily cigar types; others are primarily 
cigarette, smoking, chewing, or snuff types. All of them have addi- 
tional or secondary uses. - 


LIMITATIONS ON CHANGING OF TYPES 


Related to the factors that have resulted in the localization of 
tobacco production by types is the question whether growers in a 
specific district could change from one type to another, or from one 
curing method to another, as a means of increasing profits. Such 
changes are possible only within very narrow limits. The factors that 
contribute to qualities and characteristics by which the types are 


3 A conspicuous example of this is the boundary between types 22 and 23, the Eastern fire-cured and 
Western fire-cured districts respectively, of Kentucky and Tennessee. The ‘boundary is marked by the 
Tennessee River, and the distinguishing differences in the two types are due to marked differences in the 
soils of the two areas. Soils east of the river were formed mainly by the weathering of the parent limestone 
in place. Those west of the river are mainly soils deposited by the Mississippi River in earlier geological 
times when the region was part of the Mississippi River embayment of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Another example is the boundary between types 11 and 12 in North Carolina. Here an escarpment, 
easily traceable in places, shows the eastern line of the Piedmont and the western edge of the Coastal Plain— 
each province possessing distinctive types and structures of soil with resulting differences in the tobacco 
produced. (See discussion of flue-cured types.) 
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differentiated and for which there is an established demand are as 
follows: 
(1) The character of the soil in which the tobacco is grown 


No crop is more susceptible to slight changes in soil and subsoil than tobacco. 
Soil is the chief determining and limiting factor. There are a few localities where 
two or more types can be grown interchangeably, such as the Miami Valley dis- 
trict of Ohio, and the Connecticut Valley, in each of which three different types 
of cigar tobacco are grown. Even here it should be noted that the interchangeable 
types are rather closely related in the sense that all are especially adapted to the 
manufacture of cigars. In addition there are, as has been previously indicated, 
very limited transition zones wherein types are alternated or shifted. 


(2) The climate in which the tobacco is grown 


Climatic factors include the temperature range, normal precipitation, relative 
humidity, and relative number of hours of daylight. 


(3) Variety of seed 


The different varieties of tobacco have been bred under certain soil conditions 
to meet specific requirements. These varieties, if transferred to a new environ- 
ment, would immediately lose some of their characteristics and consequent value. 


(4) Methods of cultivation, fertilization, and harvesting 


These relate particularly to the qualities obtained by the choice of cultural 
methods. Under cultivation are included such questions as spacing between 
plants, and time and height of topping, which affect the thickness of the leaf, 
and growing under shade or open field. Fertilization and methods of harvesting 
(priming or stalk cutting) have important effects, especially on the burning. 


qualities and color. 
(5) Method of curing 


Types of tobacco are grouped largely according to the three curing methods 
practiced. The effects of curing upon the color, finish, and aroma of the tobacco 
vary. The effects obtained by the flue-curing method upon the varieties grown 
under the soil and climatic conditions prevailing in the recognized flue-cured 
districts would not be obtained if applied in Maryland or other air-cured districts, 
or in the fire-cured districts. Conversely, tobacco in the flue-cured district, if 
cured by air-curing or fire-curing technique, would fail to achieve the qualities 
and characteristics of the recognized air-cured and fire-cured types. Again, if 
seed from the heavy-bodied types of western Kentucky, Tennessee, or elsewhere 
were introduced into the Atlantic Coastal Plain it would not, even with flue-curing 
methods, develop the true characteristics of flue-cured tobacco. 

The association between soil, seed, climate, and cultural and curing practices 
is so close and has such a determining effect upon the type produced as to pre- 
clude, as a general rule, the duplication of any given type in a new environment. 
The cases where growers can successfully shift from one type to another are so 
few that they serve to emphasize the general rule to the contrary. 


CLASSES AND TY PES OF AMERICAN-GROWN TOBACCO 


Classes of tobacco differ from each other in important respects. 
Types within a class differ in minor respects. The contrasts between 
classes, such as flue-cured, fire-cured, etc., result not only from the 
differences in curing methods, but from variations in soils, cultural 
practices and climate. The contrasts between the large, heavy, 
gummy, dark-brown leaves of fire-cured tobacco and the thinner, 
brighter colored leaves of flue-cured tobacco, or the papery leaves of 
Burley and Maryland, for example, are very marked. 

The flue-cured tobacco, instead of being heavy and gummy, is of 
light body, fine texture and oily, but relatively free from gum. To 
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achieve these desired characteristics the tobacco is raised on the hght 
sandy soils of the southeastern seaboard. The same varieties, if 
raised on heavier soils such as those of limestone origin would yield 
heavier-bodied tobacco not suited to the uses for which flue-cured 
tobacco is in demand, and would not make the same response to flue- 
curing technique. Although many of the varieties or strains of tobacco 
in the fire-cured, dark air-cured, and flue-cured classes were derived 
from the same parent stock, they owe their present wide divergence to 
differences in environment, and to generations of selection and 
breeding. 

The curing methods employed in any district are such as will con- 
tribute to the desired qualities of leaf, and the varieties or strains 
selected are those that respond best to the curing methods and soil 
types and best meet manufacturmg requirements. Curing is pri- 
marily a chemical process. By regulation of the drying process cer- 
tain changes in the composition of the leaf take place during the 
period when the cells remain alive. These changes and the rate at 
which they take place have important effects upon the texture, color, 
and other properties of the tobacco. Beyond this, the curing process 
consists of the further drying of the tobacco, fixing the color, and 
imparting finish. Involved in this process are chemical changes 
that extend through the fermentation or aging period. (See The 
Aging of Tobacco, p. 85). 

Classes of tobacco vary from each other to some extent in chemical 
properties. Chemical analyses have been made of several classes of 
tobacco, but the methods employed have not been uniform and the 
results are not strictly comparable. In many respects the differences 
appear to be of minor importance. As to some, the differences are 
marked. The outstanding differences relate to quantity of nitroge- 
nous constituents, including nicotine; quantity and form of carbo- 
hydrate; the ash or mineral content. The cigar types, though differ- 
ing somewhat among themselves, are characterized on the whole by 
a high content of nitrogen and their content of mineral matter also 
is high, whereas their relative content of carbohydrates is quite low. 
These characteristics apply more especially to the wrapper types and 
the binder types grown on lght soils. Of the domestic cigarette 
types, the flue-cured leaf is in a class by itself with respect to its 
very high content of sugar, which frequently exceeds 20 percent of 
the dry weight. On the other hand, Maryland contains an excep- 
tionally high percentage of cellulose and pectin but very little sugar. 
Both flue-cured and Maryland are low in total nitrogen and mineral 
matter and the Maryland has a low content of nicotine. In chemical 
composition, Burley is intermediate between the cigar types and the 
Maryland and flue-cured types. Not many data are available on the 
dark air-cured and fire-cured types but they appear to resemble 
Burley in content of nitrogen and ash or mineral matter and they 
are rather outstandingly high in nicotine. 

Variations between the types composing any given class of tobacco 
are not so great as those which distinguish one class from another. 
They may consist of differences in color, body, quality in a general 
sense, or in their response to fermentation and aging during storage. 
These differences, which are important from a manufacturing stand- 
point, result mainly from differences in soil and climate, since the 
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curing methods, varieties of seed, and cultural methods are in general 
the same. : 

Twenty-six types of tobacco are grown in the United States, grouped 
into classes as follows: | 


Number 
Cigarette, smoking, and chewing types: oj types 
lass: 1- Wlte=G tres 8 oe Se a oe De 4 
Class 2. Wire-cured 228252) 222 See, Ge pe Se ee ee 4 
Class 33 Alrscured 2a 2 es A oo alee ey ee ees Hee he ga EX. 5 
Cigar types: : 
Class°47 "Cigar: filler coset 2 oo ee re 5 
Class~5. “Cigar bind ers2.3 se Se a a ee 6 
Class 6. Cigar wrapper-___------ nf OU OE NE la cay gan ne ee 2 


1 This includes type 46, produced in Puerto Rico (6). 


In addition, two small types are classified as miscellaneous— 
Perique, grown in Louisiana, and Eastern Ohio Export. 
The classes and types are here treated in the order shown. 


FLuE-CuRED 


Flue-cured tobacco is produced in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and, to a small extent, in Alabama. The 
territory is divided into two general districts commonly referred to 
as Old Belt and New Belt, corresponding roughly to the physio- 
graphic provinces known as the Piedmont and the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain. Old Belt tobacco, type 11, is produced on the loam and sandy 
loam soils of the Piedmont, derived from the underlying granite, 
gneiss, slate, etc., and underlain usually with heavy clay subsoils. 
Types 12, 13, and 14, comprising the New Belt group, are grown on 
the more sandy and gravelly soils of marine origin in the Coastal 
Plain. The tobacco trade recognizes a third division known as the 
Middle Belt, consisting of a rather narrow strip of country in North 
Carolina and Virginia along the fall line which divides the Piedmont 
and Coastal Plain provinces. In this strip, where overlapping has 
brought about commingling of the classes of soils which distinguish 
these two provinces, the tobacco takes on some of the characteristics 
of both the Old Belt and the New Belt. 

Type 12, Eastern Carolina tobacco, is produced in a portion of North 
Carolina lying east of the fall lime and belonging to the Coastal Plain. 
Type 13, South Carolina tobacco, is produced in the State of that 
name and in.a small adjoining district of southeastern North Caro- 
lina. Type 14 is produced mostly in the southern part of Georgia, 
a few million pounds being produced in northern Florida and a small 
quantity in Alabama. | 

The New Belt group, types 12 to 14, differs markedly from the Old 
Belt tobacco, type 11, the latter being generally heavier in body and 
darker in color. Differences between types within the New Belt group 
may be traced primarily to variations in soil. Figure 1 shows the 
characteristic appearance of flue-cured tobacco when fully developed. 

Nearly all flue-cured tobacco is primed, as opposed to stalk-cut, 
although in portions of the Old Belt stalk cutting is still practiced. 
In priming, the leaves are removed as they reach the desired stage of 
maturity beginning with those at the bottom. A low, four-wheeled 
cart or a narrow sled bearing a bin of burlap, supported by a light 
wooden framework (fig. 2) is drawn between the rows of tobacco and 
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Fiaure 1.—A close-up view of flue-cured tobacco at the tobacco substation in 
Oxford, N. C. This shows the characteristic appearance of the plants when 
fully developed. 


AMA 1634 


FicurE 2.—Drawing primed tobacco leaves from field to curing barn. 
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the primed leaves are laid carefully therein. The leaves are then 
taken to the curing barn where they are strung on sticks about 4% feet 
long. <A string is attached to one end of the stick, and by giving a 
turn of the string around pairs or small bunches of leaves they are 
held in place on the stick and are spaced sufficiently to allow the 
circulation of air. When the stick is full the string is tied. Sticks 
of tobacco are hung on poles arranged in tiers in the barn. 

Flue-cured tobacco gets its name from the distinctive heating 
apparatus employed in the curing barns. * This consists of fireboxes 
with large iron flues to give off heat. The fireboxes open on the 
outside of the building and extend about 6 feet into the building. 
They may be made of stone covered with sheet iron or of brick arched 


AMA 2198 


FIGuRE 3.—One of the older type curing barns in the flue-cured district of North 
Carolina. Logs were used in the construction and the cracks were chinked 
with mud. Most curing barns are now of frame construction and sheathed. 


over. The smoke is conveyed through an iron flue extending from 
the firebox to the far side of the barn and back, with the exit on the 
same side of the building as the firebox and somewhat higher. Most 
of the heat is given off by the flues. Usually a barn has two fireboxes. 

A typical log curing barn in the flue-cured district is illustrated in 
figure 3. Most barns, however, are of frame construction, although 
a few modern ones are built of hollow tile or cement blocks. Many 
of the older barns made of logs and chinked with mud are still in use. 

During the curing a wood fire is kept in the fireboxes (fig. 4) and a 
constant vigil is maintained over temperature conditions within the 
building by means of a thermometer suspended where it can be scanned 
through a small window. Due to the rising cost of wood as fuel, the 
use of oil heaters of various types is increasing. The heat is carefully 
regulated to provide a moderate temperature at first so as to produce 
yellowing, then increased to remove moisture from the leaves, and 
continued until the midribs are dry. From 3 to 5 days are required 
to cure out a barn of tobacco, after which the door is opened to permit 
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the more humid air from the outside to soften the tobacco. When the 
leaves are pliable and can be handled without breakage they are 
sorted into grades, tied in bundles, placed on sticks, and bulked in 
readiness for marketing. Each priming is cured in turn, there being 
five to six primings in a single crop. 

The tobacco produced in the oldest part of what is now the flue- 
cured district first came into prominence as an export and later as a 
chewing type. Curing methods progressed in succession from air- 
curing to fire-curing to flue-curing. Its export demand seems_ to 
have grown out of the light-colored piebald or mottled markings of 


AMA 219 


Fiaurr 4.—This picture shows the firebox and flue exit of a flue-curing barn. 
Usually there are two fireboxes about 6 feet long. The flue exit is not always 
immediately over the firebox as in this case. Oil burners, in lieu of wood 
fires, are coming into rather extensive use. 


the leaf which found favor in France soon after the War of 1812. 
iOS) 

The present demand for flue-cured tobacco both domestic and 
foreign arises primarily from the cigarette business. The chewing 
habit has declined markedly (see tables 35 and 36) and its influence 
on the demand for flue-cured tobacco is comparatively unimportant. 
Flue-cured tobacco today dominates the American export trade in 
tobacco. 

Characteristics sought by cigarette manufacturers are found mostly 
in grades known to the trade as cutting leaf, cutters, and the better 
erades of lugs. The colors that command the highest prices are bright 
lemon yellow followed in order by orange and red. From these, the 
colors of flue-cured tobacco range down the scale to mahogany brown. 
In addition, the demand is for mild aromatic qualities. The success 
with which flue-cured tobacco has met these requirements may be 
judged from the expansion in acreage as cigarette production has 
increased. 

Exports of flue-cured tobacco reached their highest level during the 
3 years from July 1928 to June 1931. From 1930 to the outbreak of 
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the second World War, exports decreased by reason of changes in 
economic conditions abroad, increasing competition‘ of flue- cured to- 
bacco produced in China, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Canada, 
etc., (fig. 5) and to various impediments to foreign trade inaugurated 
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AMA 506 


FrGuRE 5.—This chart shows the rapid increase in production of flue-cured to- 
bacco in specified foreign countries, 1930-40. This increase has been responsible 
for the loss of much foreign trade in American flue-cured tobacco. The rapid 
rise of production in China was interrupted by the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1937. 


by countries striving to regulate their foreign trade in the interest of 

national self-sufficiency. Since the outbreak of the second World 

War, now in progress, exports of tobacco have been greatly reduced 

by blockades and by rigid restrictions upon the use of dollar exchange. 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 present statistics of flue-cured tobacco. 


TABLE 1.—Flue-cured tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-40 


OLD BELT, TYPE 1! 


Year | Acreage ¥ ine ee Production et "| Crop value 

Acres Pounds °|1,000 pounds Cents 1,009 dollars 

SQOQ 2 ete ee SR a eee ORG oe ARNE Ss Oem 215, 600 603 129, 969 9.9 12, 867 
Atveraga O10 =19" ee ee ee ee alee 249, 620 626 153, 827 FAH 35, 294 
Avverage; 1920-20 = ss eS a ee Pe 382, 080 627 240, 318 21.4 petty, 
9303 e sae en at a ie 435, 000 677 294, 600 10.9 32, 224 
JOST a Bo PS eee ee se Se eee 364, 000 647 235. 560 5) 17, 769 
193 ea eee ee ae ne eae 244, 000 580 141, 446 10.6 15, 060 
19332 scene ia on 2 ee te Wale PAN ey 328, 000 714 234, 245 16.5 38, 689 
DAYS Y, Ea ee oe Oe ogre eel fee ea Se es Ore 260, 500 761 198, 225 28. 2 55, 992 
O85 oS ee eee a as ee 330, 500 878 290, 330 19.7 57, 060 
OSG see 8s es Pe ae ees 327, 500 750 245, 625 22.6 55, 485 
a RUSS Y (Re are els Rm ie aed eer es r We OS, Meme eS NE 370, 000 771 285, 400 22.8 65, 099 
YAY 12 Pep ieee a SOR EL Sie co ne en an SR 347, 000 770 267, 280 22.1 58, 978 
O39 Ss Stee 3 ae ete BS ee ee ae ioe 454, 000 863 392, 000 14.9 58, 371 
QA ie ek pee he ee ee sen eee 268, 000 924 247, 535 16.6 41, 154 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Flue-cured tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-40—Con. 


EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA, TYPE 12 


Year Acreage Maal hae Production rece ae Crop value 
Acres Pounds |1,000 pounds Cents 1,000 dollars 
VOD) fila lp SR TS Ala ed en a 256, 000 718 183, 808 49.6 91, 169 
IAC erage rl 920—20 ba seni Seen eee = 291, 090 700 205, 820 22.9 45, 880 
193 Q Bate Se eee eee ee ee ee ee ees 416, 000 760 316, 160 13.4 42, 365 
(QS TRS Bie Sree ae yn api fee eee Oe 368, 000 700 257, 600 9.0 23, 184 
O32 ees HO rue eet eye ae ene Dees 240, 000 630 151, 200 WAX & 18, 900 
O33 ea potent eRe aa) aol rk ROS ere Det ce 352, 000 830 292, 160 16. 4 47, 914 
jIGEY 2 dae Ce ts pape ee a ee 250, 000 905 226, 250 29.7 67, 196 
NO Sb reeset s Sets Sais ie ee ee ee 310, 000 960 297, 600 20.9 62, 198 
LOS GES eee ee ee see eee Ee ean 293, 000 760 222, 680 Zonk 51, 439 
LIU Y fees seeps SRL eR ASN NN Ter ea aia epee ee 337, 000 925 311, 725 Zork 78, 243 
SOB TN ee eae tis eh es es eee 293, 000 860 251, 980 23.0 57, 955 
1G 39 eye a oe re ee ee ae eee ie 425, 000 1, 010 429, 250 15.4 66, 104 
OF RUINS A ee aera tn oy ees Sl 245, 000 1, 120 274, 400 17.0 46, 648 
SOUTH CAROLINA, TYPE 13 2 
DICT I Yi tg SS SE Be eae ee eee a eae ae 145, 500 695 101, 182 21.0 21, 216 
sLVeLage 1920-29 ees Pathe a Se 128, 870 690 89, 203 18. 4 16, 312 
930 Ree ties eto e ee Pel Ree vee ht 173, 000 840 145, 340 12.4 18, 002 
a Seip Se a Ue ee eee 158, 500 714 113, 092 10.1 11, 399 
TED be ea a so Pe eS 108, 500 625 67, 790 11.9 8, 057 
TORE Seek Sse Se AN Oe ae es ee ae 169, 800 860 146, 028 12.8 18, 629 
TO YG ae ee Ae A ee eo Ne ae 118, 500 821 97, 335 22.6 21, 955 
TOR Tie Ss Ba eae I a ie ee 154, 500 963 148, 845 19.5 28, 987 
OS 6 eee ee es aE ps PE es 151, 000 827 124, 895 20.6 25, 731 
TAS RY (5 See Sie eh eae pre es ee Reet eee 186, 000 973 180, 970 De? 38, 298 
VES tee I cs Ps i ae agent See oad 168, 500 954 160, 720 22. 4 35, 990 
TR LO ae Sas Re eS a re 242, 000 957 231, 690 14.9 34, 516 
14 (haar pe eco es eee ei ee = 139, 000 1,055 146, 595 T5e PPR, Maal 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA, TYPE 14 
11 eee ae Rs See a a eres 23, 800 488 11, 621 19.5 2, 269 
apriee 19 20 20 ese e ts ae ei arele eee pe eee 51, 850 700 39, 792 19.5 7, 089 
OS (eae oy a cre Ge ING eesti ee RARE NE 120, 200 907 109, 071 9.9 10, 827 
RS ee ee ee oa pa pases 89, 000 711 63, 280 6.4 4, 059 
OS 2a See = sera een Ie eee ee Ne es 25, 000 531 13, 275 10. 5 1, 388 
O33 Res ee ee ee he oe eee 70, 800 861 - 60, 946 HS 6, 913 
VEY eee ears eee et US ep aS yeas Os ee eee eee 55, 200 634 34, 970 18.8 6, 584 
iOS Tiel Se ee De ae eee eee ee ee 79, 000 942 74, 420 18.7 13, 925 
193 Gee ee a ee eee re eee 93, 000 964 89, 650 PALE II 18, 898 
NN Ocean Sie = Ses se Ria eS ieee gS 96, 500 914 88, 207 19.8 17, 500 
1 O3 Sie ee eee en Se eg re Poot og See se ee Fee te 103, 600 1, 021 105, 751 20.3 21, 466 
OS G epee Sree sere Nymeth Sam aie acne ee 154, 900 748 115, 890 WA 14, 725 
TRE YEH) DA aR Sees eas SLED on es eee ev ebay 84, 000 1, 039 87, 263 15.9 13, 835 
TYPES 11, 12, 13, AND 14 
TL OOG Eta er Se ec a as es he eee 341, 900 651 222, 505 9.2 20, 547 
AV ECLaLe O10 1G ieee oe ia ee eee aoe nae 472, 150 646 302, 656 20. 6 72, 449 
FANVOLalO rn! 920-20 eee a eae eS” 853, 890 669 575, 133 21.4 120, 398 
AG Fa} pe et a ee a ee eee 1, 144, 200 756 865, 171 12.0 103, 418 
TN eee os ae eee ea, ene ees ee es ee 979, 500 684 669, 532 8.4 56, 411 
De SS aE ag Sree ge Br eed a ea 617, 500 605 373, 705 11.6 43, 405 
TR re eS ee te 2 ele ee See eee 920, 600 797 733, 379 15.3 112, 145 
NGS ate Mees Sie Seer Ser ee ae kt Pg eS ee ney rss 684, 200 814 556, 780 27.3 151, 727 
SO tage eee rt BN a eee ey ee Spee ee RY 874, 000 928 811, 195 20. 0 162, 170 
OS GB ee ee ra eRe ine, Mme EE: re 864, 500 790 682, 850 2242, 151, 553 
TABS Yfke Te eS ee SNe ee 989, 500 875 866, 302 23.0 199, 140 
OSS ete sc a oa ee ne Ro ge ee Si Sooty Sete 912, 100 861 785, 731 2202 174, 389 
1989 Sea ee SU A NER Bae ipo Aaya 1, 275, 900 916 1, 168, 830 14.9 173, 716 
A194 (LE ae poe ae epee Se tener esse Vee Pte 736, 000 1, 027 755, 793 16. 4 123, 748 


1 Preliminary. 
2 Includes the border markets of North Carolina. 
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TABLE 2.—Flue-cured tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1919-40 


ALL FLUE-CURED, TYPES 11-14 


Stocks July 1 Disappear- 
Year Production farm-sales | Total supply | ance begin- 
weight ning July 1 
Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
ge ses Oo Pie ee ere ee REY LOE ene Nea es Ae a 476.9 379.6 856. 5 504. 0 
A VeTaAge-1920=29) 2 2 > Moers Sew SN eee eee eS 575. 1 541.3 1, 116.4 540. 0 
LQ (oa NE ek Eee oy RE ee ot Nee 865. 2 703. 4 1, 568. 6 774.1 
dO a ee raf OTL eats oe Se eee Oe emia eee le Np cere 669. 5 794. 5 1, 464. 0 597. 0 
O32 eee a es tS a iret Ss SRL Oe ere meres 373. 7 867. 0 1, 240.7 564. 9 
LOB Sees ce ee Sa Ie RO gee a ee Ee LY 733. 4 675.8 1, 409. 2 646. 2 
a RY Ns crete aa Niae iene ale ee ee Chey pete ee Ee rey aaa 556. 8 763.0 1, 319.8 567. 2 
3 5 ee NR ees RUE CPA IRE eta ee. Le eee Oe 811.2 752. 6 1, 563.8 692. 5 
TKO RY Giese Se is ee ean cee Wart oy 682.8 871.3 1, 554. 1 670.9 
OB (pa ates Rete BO raw ee oe eee oe et a Oe a ee ee 866. 3 883. 2 1, 749.5 795.0 
L938 bee le ie Wea at title Pyne en Oe eat Dame 785. 7 954. 5 1, 740. 2 793.9 
1A 10 ek BL we a a ea eee OD, pe SEM ce ees oS ee 1, 168.8 946.3 2elblon 705. 4 
GA Qed oe peas ee as ee ee ee ee 1755. 8 1, 409. 7 2516555 ples ees 


1 Preliminary. 
Stocks prior to Apr. 1, 1929, were compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


Exports of flwe-cured tobacco from the United States to principal importing 
countries, 1923-39 } 


TABLE 3. 


Aver- | Aver- 
age 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 2 


Country to which exported | 1923 age 
1924-28 | 1929-33 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds pounds 


United Kingdom_.________- 120, 802 |143, 610 |160, 549 |152, 389 |226, 631 |170, 478 |237, 459 |228, 310 97, 226 
Chinas avails Beer ae eee 53, 097 | 83, 098 |102, 632 | 28,976 | 24,039 | 438,096 | 40,162 | 53, 854 58, 921 
INTRA REN So a ee le 17, 960 | 19,293 | 14,641 | 14,818 | 18,120 | 19,407 | 18,014 | 20, 805 20, 748 
Germanys4eee eee ee 25, 792 | 10, 425 7, 985 1,102 |} 6,619 2,726 | 4,641 4, 972 808 
INetherland sae seeee eee 12, 060 6,597 | 8,188 3, 604 7,107 | 9,017 7,928 | 6,202 18, 810 
JAPAN ee eee eee ete 25 Del OS20 25 avarios 9, 370 6,702 | 9,909 1, 718 0 0 
@anad ateecs Se sak So eye 9, 296 | 12,059 | 10, 197 Gey | 2oiR 3,748 | 3,679 2, 806 6, 353 
IBTItISHeINnd aa 3, 846 5, 186 2, 857 1,659 | 2,299} 2,901 2,968 | 3, 623 Sr 
Bel oi time kee ee ee ee 3, 225 2, 358 2, 979 1, 878 2,365 | 4,809 by GY 3, 267 3, 697 
Othercountrieshess a 8, 633 | 19,845 | 31,871 | 22,861 | 24,767 | 36,549 | 39,793 | 38,662 | 41, 857 
Motalasse ween See Oe ee 265, 966 |312, 673 |349, 622 |244, 474 |322, 792 |302, 640 |361, 919 |362, 501 | 252, 208 
Percent| Percent! Percent) Percent| Percent! Percent| Percent) Percent) Percent 
United Kingdom__________- 45.4 45.9 45.9 62. 3 70. 2 56.3 65. 6 63. 0 38.5 
Ching 3) Saas se ee 20.0 26.6 29.4 11.9 7.4 14.2 11.1 14.9 23.4 
SAUIStraliae 8 mea eae a 6.8 6.2 4.2 6.1 5.6 6.4 5.0 SW 7h 8.2 
Germanys eee 9.7 3.3 253 aD 2.1 .9 1S 1.4 To 
INetherlandse2=s2 === 4.5 PIAL 2.3 16) 252 3.0 PX 9. LZ, Ta 
Ai y are) a pemiecanes Pee eee ee a as 4.2 3.3 BW 3.8 al 3a 50) .0 .0 
Canada’ ees eee 3.5 3.9 2.9 Sue 1.3 Hee? 1.0 .8 2.5 
IBritisSheln di aes eee 1.4 iL, 2 .8 a <i 1.0 .8 is) Heo 
Relsiumi se ee ae ee 11894 .8 9 .8 54 1.6 5 .9 US & 
Other countries______..-__-- 33 8 6.2 9.1 9.2 ot 119211 11.0 10.6 16.6 
1 | 


1 The export statistics are on the basis of a crop year beginning July. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Includes Hong Kong and Kwantung. : 

4 Beginning May 16, 1938, the United States trade with Germany includes Austria; for comparable figures 
in earlier years add those for Austria and Germany. 


Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States and official records of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Tobacco that is cured in the heat and smoke of open fires is called 
fire-cured or dark fired. Fire-curing of tobacco was an outgrowth of ° 
air-curing, although even in air-curing it was often necessary, in the 
early days as now, to apply artificial heat to protect the green tobacco 
from the effects of dampness in rainy or muggy weather. 

According to Robert (23, p. 7), ““Fire-curing on a large scale was an 
innovation of the eighteenth century but was by no means universal 
then.’”’ Wood was the usual fuel but before the Civil War charcoal 
was much used in sections that later turned to flue-curing. The de- 
mand in Virginia became centered on light colored or “‘bright”’ grades 
of leaf. The change from air-curing to fire-curing was directed at 
meeting this demand, and for the purpose tight barns were used, 
coupled with wood for firmg that would give off much heat and a 
minimum of smoke. The tobacco was first wilted, usually in out-of- 
door racks. Some growers followed the practice of crowding the 
tobacco together compactly in the barn for 2 or 3 days until it wilted 
and commenced to yellow. Before building the fires the tobacco was 
separated or spread out again on the sticks. A moderate temperature 
was maintained until the tobacco was killed, after which the tempera- 
ture was stepped up rapidly. The object usually was to cure the 
tobacco within 5 to 7 days, sometimes less. This is substantially the 
practice in the Virginia fire-cured district today. 

In contrast with the above, the fire-curing technique employed in 
Kentucky and Tennessee is to subject the tobacco to a maximum 
amount of smoke and very moderate temperatures. A smouldering 
fire of sawdust is often employed, and firing may continue for as long 
as 60 days. This method of ‘soft’? curing results in tobacco of very 
dark color, rich in gum and the odor of smoke, whereas the fire-cured 
tobacco of Virginia is of lighter colors and less impregnated with smoke. 

Four types of fire-cured tobacco are recognized: Virginia dark, 
U.S. type 21, produced mainly in the counties along the upper James 
and lower Appomattox Rivers in Virginia from Bedford eastward close 
to Petersburg; Clarksville, Hopkinsville, and Springfield, or, as it is 
more often referred to, Eastern fire-cured, U. S. type 22, produced 
east of the Tennessee River around Hopkinsville, Ky., and Clarksville 
and Springfield, Tenn.; Western fire-cured, U. 8S. type 23, produced 
west of the Tennessee River from Paducah, Ky., southward to Henry 
and Weakley Counties, Tenn.; and Northern fire-cured, or as it was 
formerly known, Henderson stemming, U. S. type 24, produced in 
several counties lying near the Ohio River to the south and west of 
Henderson, Ky. That portion of Kentucky and Tennessee producing 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco has been known for generations 
as the Black Patch. That part of the Black Patch lying west of the 
Tennessee River was a part of the Jackson Purchase, commonly 
referred to as the Purchase, and comprises most of the type 23 district. 
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AMA 2200 


Fiaure 6.—Field of Virginia fire-cured tobacco, type 21, near Farmville, Va. 


BPI 182 


Figure 7.—Wilting and yellowing tobacco on the scaffold, Montgomery County, 
Tenn., showing a method common in nearly all districts. Plants that were 
unripe at the time of cutting were left standing in the field for later harvesting. 
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Varieties of tobacco grown in the fire-cured districts differ from 
those planted elsewhere. The characteristic features are the very 
broad, dark-green leaves which are gummy to the touch, and heavily 
drooping. Figure 6 illustrates a field of fire-cured tobacco, type 21, 
near Farmville, Va., and figure 7 shows a typical field of type 22 
during harvesting. 

The principal domestic use of fire-cured tobacco today is in the 
manufacture of snuff, the consumption of which is relatively stable. 
The trend of consumption was upward until 1929 when total manu- 
factures of snuff amounted to 41,127,000 pounds. Since then, manu- 
factures, which are roughly equivalent to consumption, have been 
from 36 to 41 million pounds annually with an average of approxi- 
mately 37.6 million pounds. (See table 35.) 

Some fire-cured tobacco is used in the manufacture of Toscani type 
cigars, for consumption by Italians or persons of Italian extraction. 
This outlet was of more importance in past years when the number of 
recently arrived Italians was larger. Toscani cigars are long and 
slender, and taper from the center towards the ends. In use they are 
cut in two in the middle, making two short cigars. Thoroughly 
soaked tobacco is used, and after being rolled the cigars are dried. 
The cigars are very strong. The younger generation of Italian 
parentage tends to shift to cigarettes, and as the older generation is 
dying out the consumption of Toseani cigars in this country is de- 
creasing. Some fire-cured tobacco also is used with One Sucker in 
the manufacture of Black Fat (see p. 32). Fine grades are used for 
plug wrappers, and lower grades are used to some extent in plug 
fillers. A small quantity goes into the manufacture of smoking 
tobacco. 

A further domestic use for tobacco, in which the fire-cured types 
predominate, is in the manufacture of tobacco byproducts such as 
nicotine sulfate and tobacco extract. This byproducts business 
accounts for several million pounds of tobacco and many million 
pounds of tobacco stems annually. 

In foreign countries the uses of fire-cured tobacco are similar to 
these, but more attention is given to cigars and smoking mixtures 
(16). In some countries tobacco is manufactured into ‘‘roll,’”’ a 
form common in Puerto Rico but unknown in continental United 
States. Roll consists of a rope of tobacco which is cut into convenient 
lengths for sale. Its nearest counterpart here is twist tobacco, made 
usually of Burley or dark air-cured tobacco. Puerto Rican roll is 
made of cigar-type tobacco grown near the coast and so affected by 
the salt air as to be unsuitable for cigar-manufacturing purposes (6). 

Both domestic and foreign outlets for fire-cured tobacco have dimin- 
ished strikingly in the last 20 years, as a result of shifts in consuming 
habits which are discussed under Outlets for American Tobacco, 
Measures of Tobacco Consumption, and Effect of Tobacco-consuming 
Habits on Geography of Tobacco Production, beginning on page 89. 

In consequence of this decline in consumption the trend of produc- 
tion of fire-cured tobacco has been downward since 1920. 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 give statistics of fire-cured tobacco. 
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TaBLE 4.— Fire-cured tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-40 


VIRGINIA, TYPE 21 


| | 
Year | Acreage | Y ee ore Produc ote Crop value 
1,000 1,000 
Acres Pounds pounds Cents dollars 
1 QOD Race, wegen SNe ee en ee 79, 750 787 62, 763 7.8 4, 896 
AverapenQl0—1 922228 = et See oe ee 66, 280 769 50, 976 11.6 5, 658 
FAV TAZ Ea 920520 a eee ee a Ee aes 48, 560 746 36, 355 14.7 5, 385 
O30 eae A aes As ee ee 38, 000 615 23, 370 8.3 1, 940 
dE ae ee OS ae ee eee we ee ere 37, 000 765 28, 305 4.7 1, 330 
LOS 2 Sper ree NE en EC OS Tee | 20, 800 640 13, 312 8.2 1, 092 
BRS Jets Sie hes oe OE age Soe er Se 32, 800 760 24, 928 6.9 1, 720 
1O 34S See RR ir sake etal a a re yr gee 22, 500 820 18, 450 IPR 2, 159 
G53 6 votes ka a en se Dr ohn ek es re | 23, 500 870 20, 445 10.2 2, 085 
TRY (yee ea Be. ee Ae SEE ie een ee 23, 500 770 18, 095 1352 2, 389 
AGS Te Man Eee Rete Sere ery ey eon Ue te Dn ae 25, 400 790 20, 066 10.7 | 2, 147 
DS eee i eh each i See age pee res ane ans | 20, 400 710 14, 484 10.7 1, 550 
DOSY eae er sete a pets Ed TS Ee 23,000 | 910 20, 930 | HAE 2 2, 344 
QAO Tey eo ste e, See De rns es ee ee 22,400 | 835 18, 704 | 9.3 1, 739 
TENNESSEE AND KENTUCKY, TYPE 22 
(Clarksville, Springfield, and Hopkinsville) 
DOQQ bse OE apie yes ek ee ee ar eee ha as 104, 000 764 79. 429 8.0 6, 354 
AveragventGl0=|G aaa aes a aae cae nee eee oes 117, 610 762 89, 441 11.6 10, 700 
ANV ETAL EEG 2020 tee we aa ies ay een eae Nae gee eee 123, 470 783 96, 722 14.2 13, 469 
AOS 0) see testes Seete er ha abet eke ance oe tae 128, 000 757 96, 900 9.9 9, 546 
OS Mice tet pees So EM whe. Oe SS Weta ee let A ge 128, 000 812 103, 900 5.8 6, 022 
POS 2 Aer ae iret aes ts SEES RSA ee eet a ee 99, 000 794 78, 570 6.6 5, 201 
IR 8 Yee ek SCOEN. ie Abe eee a rege, Nati = Sven eme 98, 000 801 78, 505 10.5 8, 271 
LOS ASRS SE ape ec Seat betes FR geet ee 88, 500 895 79, 235 1153 8, 513 
MOS 5 tes st CRE. oo: eye cal ere anes hey Tee ee 83, 000 821 68, 105 9.7 6, 613 
19365 2 oR! SPS Eee Rote aa Ia ee ge 70, 000 805 56, 375 13.4 7, 559 
UL RY eer ho ee ee taney Weingast ee 81, 000 846 68, 560 aes) 7, 901 
TOSS ieee ee ee arid ee ae hee SO nee 61, 100 709 43,334 8.2 3, 555 
939% Se sapere ee et eee ree ap mon aoe 62, 500 851 53, 185 HES 6, 020 
1 GA aera ts fe eal Lp ern ee eee 65, 000 900 58, 500 | 10.1 5, 900 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, TYPE 23 
(Mayfield, Murray, and Paducah) 
| 
1.900 Braet ee ete Se a See nearer eee 76, 650 735 56, 312 1.3 4,111 
AveragenlGlO-19Ek = see ee aes ee eee | 96, 430 761 73, 315 10. 2 7, 937 
AW eCTAT CTO 20F 20 be C2 en eee ee ee 67, 130 792 53, 513 10. 6 5, 649 
g RBs se ee ee ee Ee es ene Be 55, 000 700 38, 500 5.6 2, 164 
[O31 See sone Bal ee eae oer 59, 000 804 47, 425 4.0 1, 894 
LOS DM ae ACs ee et see ae er et eee 36, 500 779 | 28, 450 4.6 1, 306 
URES Sere ec Eh a ae Sra he area eR 33, 500 657 22, 005 6.8 1, 491 
NS 4 ee ny HE a Ne eee ne ee 36, 500 | 856 31, 245 8.9 2, 625 
1 Fe eee ed DRY oh ee Oe ee ee Ser. 32, 500 | 795 25, 825 7.4 | 1, 905 
1936 ee ee ea ee SO Son eee 30, 500 | 761 23, 225 9.3 2, 154 
OR ff eee A eee ie tie cae Wie eae 34, 500 | 817 28, 200 8.9 2, 502 
TO 3S ees earache RE ok A ees 27, 800 | 784 21, 793 6.6 | 1, 441 
193 Pacey esas eens gE he a el ne 27, 300 | 824 22, 492 8.2 1, 845 
AO AQ ae RS coer te CT ae ai Roe ee 29, 300 884 25, 894 7.4 | 1, 917 
HENDERSON STEMMING, TYPE 24 

DAS Ao Pesce MONE oat Mae Le ee ects ST 25, 000 780 19, 500 16.0 3, 120 
PAVET ASCII 92020 eke pacar ee Le Seales 12, 900 819 10, 701 ane 1, 194 
1O30 eee ee es a ee 13, 000 745 9, 685 6.9 668 
OES Teg Sea ek a or eh ee Se oe 9, 000 800 7, 200 4.0 288 
1932 Ae Se ee ss ga ee ie ee 5, 000 775 3, 875 3.4 132 
1933 Sakae Seren. at Se ee Ree ae 4, 000 740 2, 960 6.5 192 
BAU RY Geeta eer itch) aL eee at eee I oe a Oe 4, 500 875 3, 938 8.0 303 
ASB tah Sy Shy a pee ie he eee Ee oe ees 3, 600 840 3, 024 6.4 194 
ITE Y GS Saesy Sa = al “0s oe Le en Deen es ree ee al 2, 700 730 1,971 8.9 175 
13 (es PS is ee ae ee eae es Lee 2, 500 850 2, 125 7.2 153 
TQAS Seis dae hie ee ae Se tat eee | 1,600 | 875 | 1, 400 Td a9 
1939 ee et oe ED hg oe Cee 700 | 850 595 7.0 42 
LGA QE Ee Ss eR Far oa Oe 450 | 850 ia | 27 


! Preliminary. 
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TABLE 5.—Fire-cured tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1912 and 
1919-40 


VIRGINIA, TYPE 21 


Stocks Oct. 1 Disappear- 

Year Production farm-sales |Total supply| ance begin- 

weight ning Oct. 1 

Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
TOA oe hg a a I ghee nm aS eS es EEE 49.5 42.9 92.4 50. 1 
LQG RA etree Oe ee os Usha See eas ee 29.8 41.5 71.3 34.0 
RV cracewlG 20229 Raee spe rtem eM ee San 36. 4 45.4 81.8 36.8 
3 () Rap Eke eR ee Ne Rae wee alee a 23. 4 33. 1 56. 5 22:5 
TORIES. eee eS Py eee td le A lek eee 28. 3 34. 0 62.3 24.0 
IS ERED Ry 5 em fe re ee Sees 13.3 38. 3 51.6 19.7 
[O33 alee eae er hey sak etre na erate igs or toe Macao os | 24.9 31.9 56.8 23. 9 
NG BY Cea pV SO). Ce Ae Re ea ea es 18.4 32.9 S1eS 20. 5 
NOS 5 Ae aera 2 ia ee ee ote eee ee as cieee 20. 4 30.8 sl, 19.9 
COTS RE tS ae en A ee ae 18.1 31.3 49. 4 213 
LOE Ya ee OE ee ek Cae oo SO hae eee pc ae el ee ee 20.1 28. 1 48. 2 18.5 
1S Sie ec ee ee Re OE In ae eB ha ee sha) 14.5 29.7 44.2 20.8 
IEG): oes Ogle tates AS i cre rey icy pe ye ee ag 20.9 23. 4 44.3 13.7 
G4 crepe ore een ee rea Femi tin ee is eee 118.7 30. 6 4933 yl epee eas oe 
EASTERN DISTRICT, TYPE 22 2 
PAD) SR BS See ie ees as Ce pea 107.7 86. 6 194.3 103. 1 
OS (ae oe End ta Se Cea fisted ES BIE ins A 96. 9 91.2 188.1 81.4 
1931s Oe a St eR dU isl rp ed ape a 103. 9 106. 7 210.6 86.3 
10 SRR RCER, Sees Sr etycp eek eran eee bs oan 78. 6 124.3 202. 9 58. 7 
TAOS Ys, ea ape eee hen a ee Sas Pee ate 78. 5 144, 2 222i 92.5 
HO 34 eee Sete ek ems SG IS ens dees Wien eliiace cate Ran Ep op 79. 2 130. 2 209. 4 60. 8 
IG Ha aes Sa Ta a Bo a OR eee re 68. 1 148. 6 216.7 82. 0 
193 Ge ee ees opens Sh as hi oe | eS nn eet 56. 4 134. 7 191.1 80. 9 
TO (eS aes 2p Ste ee ates ee Mae = pane et Ree, ee Ea Me al ase acne 68. 6 110. 2 178.8 72.9 
IG Soe ea a Se ts Se fe i lig Un, 1 Sts A 43.3 105.9 | — 149. 2 64.9 
F193 9 ee ee ae ie ee stan eee Amey Gr VSS 53. 2 84.3 137.5 oul 
TS Y A SE SS Ae en Ne ee ae ep eS ee eee 1 68.5 82.4 140; OR ees eae eee 
WESTERN DISTRICT, TYPE 23 ? 
1G 2G eee a ORs eae ee AE Nr Ae ee en 47.0 21.9 68.9 48. 5 
C3 ee ae ce Me RE Sed Seine = OE Is Sy SE ged 38. 5 20.4 58. 9 30. 3 
1G Sie Seog ee eae Rah oA Saeeeaens mie areas ae 47.4 28. 6 76.0 By a} 
193222=5== ss eg oR SE ele rear tae a er a ee 28. 4 40.7 69.1 41.0 
DS a ee NG er ae Pes Oe ce 22.0 28. 1 50. 1 18. 0 
NG S4se 5 Seat ae nae Tu At eee ee mae Si) ss eS ee Bile? 32. 1 63. 3 22.8 
MGS 5 ie a ieee ee ee tT a ene ee aoe CE ae el cit 25.8 40.5 66. 3 27.8 
LG 3G Rie a see tet sea eee ye oy ene eee 232 38. 5 61.7 30.8 
1G 3 ee eee ee tr Se ene Pulp Natal Shh a 28. 2 30.9 59.1 27.6 
I ete ie Serie eran SEE Seam eS Meal Sine Meimaty ste 21.8 abs 53.3 25. 6 
1 SO Sea et RS Sapa Eee ces Se ee Ege Re. BPA, (9) PHS 50. 2 22.3 
G4 (ee eae ee ee Oar bas Rie Sha 125.9 27.9 tse ayo al se = SL = ee 
HENDERSON STEMMING, TYPE 24 3 

LLG Nae sie ae pe oe Rr Rs ar Ue Ms ese A 19.5 9.9 29.4 13.3 
INTAORARS MBPT). oe bee see l ocak seek ease ae 10.7 6.8 W758) 12.2 
03 () eee ieee vane Se EE oe SER oe pee ee eRe Beaw 9.7 .9 10.6 6.9 
IGE Re ee ep clair BS per aod ac Ae La yt Tee Bh 7 10.9 6.1 
I 7s ee ai, eee es Seas Lr em, ALS a ON I 3.9 4.8 8.7 4.2 
OSS Seka eo Rigen tt, rane MER es ute oe Oe IR Lee hie Beil > 3.0 4.5 Wo 8 2.8 
IG 3 ee 5 Se eee racer ale rl cee MN A ee ada Dae 3.9 4.7 8.6 4.6 
LOS 5S teeter ace, Sarita el Nae sas 3.0 4.0 7.0 3:5 
1 93 Gee pep mate Le rent Meo eer CT A os a La 2.0 Bo 0) 580 3.9 
ES 3 ee ee pease Me eth Same OS REN Roe Doi 1.6 By, O 2.6 
TS Fa Ye Nr ag se ee Se ny Se ae cL sane ages Ye et 1.4 isa 2.0 1.8 
ALSO eee aoe eee i Se pl ay, Or Oe .6 ou i, 83 6 

14 0) sya Se ee Ree RE ee ee os EN 1,4 of cL fil ed eae ee et 


' Preliminary. 
2 Prior to 1929, stocks of types 22 and 23 were not reported separately. 
3 Prior to 1919, combined with Green River, type 36. 


Stocks prior to Apr. 1, 1929, were compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 6.—Exports of fire-cured tobacco from the United States to principal Sneha 
countries, 1923-39 1 


VIRGINIA, TYPE 21 


ere ee 
1924-28 | 1929-33 


Country to which exported | 1923 1934 | 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 2 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 


United Kingdom_-_--_-_-_-_--- 5,909 | 2,852 1, 567 1, 620 1, 382 1, 603 1, 657 1, 238 197 
AGIStR alia quae eee Bees: 3,238 | 2,040 782 42 60 649 217 213 63 
Germany (ss- 22 es See ae 3,040 | 3,685 1, 844 1, 293 1, 213 993 962 1, 002 0 
INetherlands== === GRY || PLGA 1, 367 445 297 315 227 1, 013 608 
Chinaetes- 5-2 ee 2, 424 843 59 10 126 6 0 ) 0 
INOEWS Ya 28s ene ee eae 1,712 | 2,009 1, 619 1, 539 1,870 | 2,090 1,667 | 2,953 665 
Canada!) ot Se ee 1, 673 297 86 114 176 101 37 27 23 
Swedensss0 5 ee eee 1, 050 639 860 1, 169 UG GBY/ 1,161 546 739 638 
IDenmanks = eee eee 749 | - 219 313 250 150 75 290 128 111 
Beleiumet se eee 696 1, 118 1, 071 906 421 425 129 212 175 
Portigal 2323.22 See ee 494 640 275 600 258 267 462 218 339 
LAN CO2= = Se eee 313 1, 063 -160 56 20 34 46 846 0 
Othercountress = 3, 612 4, 346 Sh AYE || PR PRY PL aky/ 1,773 ipanul 1, 506 1,105 
Totale ake ee eae. 27,433 | 21,957 | 13,290 | 10, 281 9,896 | 9,492 7, 751 | 10,095 3, 924 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Unitedskinedomss 222" PBI 13.0 11.8 15.8 14.0 16.9 21.4 1,83 5. 
= -AuStraliaege sas. oee ere 11.8 9.3 5.9 .4 .6 6.8 2.8 eal 1.6 
Germanyis-2. eee Taig al 16.8 13.9 12.6 12.3 10.5 12.4 9.9 20 
Netherlands. 3 = 9.2 10.1 10.3 4.3 3.0 33 2.9 10.0 15.5 
(O} Whats tome AR, Se ee eT eee 8.8 3.8 .4 > il 1.3 nll .0 0) @ 
INOEWaYe ee eee 6.2 9.1 12.2 15.0 18.9 22.0 PALES 29.3 16.9 
@anadas= 234 oe 6.1 ela4: .6 ipa 1.8 Neat <a 38 .6 
Sweden es ee eee 3. 8 2.9 6.5 11.4 ee 12.2 7.0 he 16.3 
DenmMarke: shee eee 2nt 1.0 2.4 2.4 1.5 .8 37/ 163} 2.8 
Belgium: 5s. see See 2.5 wl 8.1 8.8 4.3 4.5 ilo 7/ PA ik 4.5 
IPOrtuga le eee re ae 1.8 2.9 2.1 5.8 2.6 2.8 6.0 4,9 8.6 
WAN CGS2 2 at ae ee ee 54 4.8 i ai .2 .4 .6 8.4 .0 
Other countries_____----__-- 13.4 19.8 24.6 21.8 24.0 18.6 19.5 14.8 28.2 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, TYPES 22, 23, AND 24 
| } } ) i 
1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
A ATI CGl ee es eee 34, 185 | 19,186 | 25,781 | 17,515 | 18,915 | 18,986 | 18, 452 | 17, 733 15, 129 
Spaine= 222 eS See ee Pay a) |) DUE GYATY || 761 BES || 1 pe 7, 844 0 0 981 10 
Beletumes 22-2 saa tie eee 18, 861 9, 207 | 8,441 5,502 | 4,606] 6, 587 3,414 | 4,224 1, 865 
IRAN hye ee a a Se 16,762 | 3,998 1,710 574 101 780 695 229 89 
Netherland sss 15,097 | 9,655 6, 817 2, 114 2, 296 6,227 | 6,721 5, 873 2, 309 
Germanyss ee 14, 621 | 10,840 | 7, 345 7, 015 3, 570 2, 202)| 2,300 1, 668 0 
United Kingdom_-__________ 135949 | t2N215 4° 6%r, | sn470)| 2eS42el Sa278u|l s2h016 1, 626 672 
FATS Cra iri eee ee ee 2, 326 2, 379 1, 586 141 85 124 | 91 293 817 
Switzerland ease =n ee 1, 224 L577 2, 016 14S le 520) eel On an 1 G94: 3, 327 2, 529 
Othercountricse =e | 26,555 | 24, 331 | 13,493 | 10, 164 | 11, 087 9, 963 10, 809 | 10, 466 6, 681 
A oye ees tee ae a '167, 089 |105, 058 | 79,001 | 60, 265 | 52,866 | 50,393 | 46,999 | 46,420 | 30,101 
Percent | Percent | Perceni | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

Merial een Maca ecsee ge Braet 20. 4 18.3 32.6 29.1 35.8 37.7 39.3 38. 2 

Spalnsee as eae eee eats 14.1 yea 9.0 20.3 14.8 .0 .0 21 *) 
IRelormes ase oes a vera 11.3 8.8 10.7 9.1 8.7 13.1 | eo 9.1 | 6. 2 
[italy = ee eee 10.0 3.8 4,94 1.0 5 1a i baste) aay} .3 
Netherlands#==== 9.0 9 2 8.6 3.5 4.3 12S) 1S elon Tis it 
German yaseeeese ees eee 8.8 | 10.3 9.3 11.6 6.8 4.5 4.9 3. 6 | -0 
United Kingdom_-_:___-_____ Seo IEE 5.9 5.8 5.4 6.5 5.4 | 3.5 2.2 
Argentina. =i nen ae seas [molt 2.3 2.0 2am a2 ating .2 ty Bese 2 
Switzerland ease eee | Af 15 2.6 2.6 | 2.9 | 4.3 ACO u eee 8.4 
Othercountriess=a=======aee LGSOR ea 2oek ENS SSL GES3| 2050 19.8 2259) eeraoOe 22. 2 


! The export statistics are on the basis of a crop year beginning October. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Beginning May 16, 1938, the United States trade with Germany includes Austria; for comparable figures 
in earlier years add those for Austriaand Germany. 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States and officiel records of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Atr-CuRED 


The types of tobacco commonly known as air-cured are cigarette, 
smoking, chewing, and export types, as distinguished from cigar types, 
which are also air-cured but are grouped under other classifications. 
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In air curing, the tobacco is stalk cut, and is either split down the 
stalk, as in fire-cured or the butts of the stalks are pierced with tobacco 
sticks by means of a sharp removable spearhead and suspended in 
curing barns so constructed as to permit free circulation of air. 
Artificial heat is applied only in periods when dampness is likely to 
cause injury from houseburn or pole sweat. 

The air-cured group is subdivided into light and dark types. The 
light air-cured tobaccos are Burley, type 31, and southern Maryland, 
type 32, statistics for which are contained in tables 7, 8, and 9. These 
two types contain varying percentages of tobacco suitable for cigarette 
manufacture in addition to much that is used for other purposes. 
The dark air-cured tobaccos (One Sucker, type 35; Green River, type 
36; Virginia sun-cured, type 37) contain no cigarette grades. Tables 
12, 13, and 14 present statistics of dark air-cured tobacco. 


LIGHT AIR-CURED TYPES 


BURLEY, TYPE 31 


Burley tobacco represents a process of evolution not connected with 
changes in curing methods, but arising in part from the chance dis- 
covery of plants of such unusual characteristics that their propagation 
and the new strains that have been developed from them have revolu- 
tionized the production and manufacture of Burley tobacco. Burley 
as originally grown by the pioneers of Kentucky and southern Ohio 
was a dark air-cured type known as Red Burley. Practically without 
exception the strains now grown, of which there are many, come within 
the generic term ‘‘White Burley.” The following account of the origin 
of White Burley originally appeared in the Western Tobacco Journal 
and is reprinted here as quoted by Mathewson (19, pp. 71-72). 


White Burley tobacco first made its appearance in the year 1864, near the 
village of Higginsport, Brown County, Ohio. In the spring of that year one George 
Webb procured from G. W. Barkley, of Bracken County, Ky., a small portion of 
tobacco seed of the kind then known as Little Burley. He sowed a part of this 
seed and grew a bed of fine-looking plants, but when ready to transplant found 
among them a few of a peculiar white or yellow color and, supposing them to be 
diseased or dwarfed plants, pulled them up and threw them away. 

The next year, being scarce of seed, he sowed the remainder of this old seed and 
again found a portion of the same kind of plants that he had thrown away the year 
previous. This excited the curiosity of Mr. Webb and others, whose attention 
had been called to these strange-looking plants, and they were induced to trans- 
plant them, raising in all about 1,000 plants, which proved to be healthy and thrif- 
ty, and when fully ripe were almost of a cream color, making a great contrast with 
other tobacco. 

The result of this experience created quite a sensation throughout the neigh- 
borhood and many growers came from every direction to see what they called a 
freak of nature. The tobacco cured a bright yellow or cream color, but was 
adjudged bitter to the taste. Some concluded that although the tobacco colored 
well and produced the pounds, on account of its bitter taste it would not be safe 
to plant any large portion of the next crop of this kind of tobacco, although 
considerable seed had been saved. 

The plant beds that were sown of this seed in the year 1866 were found to con- 
tain a much larger portion of white plants than green ones, and a sufficient quan- 
tity was transplanted to produce 20,000 pounds of cured tobacco. Two hogs- 
heads of this production were shipped to the Cincinnati market and sold at a high 
price. The purchaser shipped the same to the St. Louis Fair of 1867 and, after 
pelne guarded the first and second premiums for cutting leaf, sold it for $58 per 

undred. 

The remainder of this kind of tobacco was purchased by the firm of which I 
was a member, and entered at the Cincinnati Annual Tobacco Fair of the same 
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year to compete for the best 10 hogsheads of any class, and awarded the third 
premium, and was afterwards sold for $34 per hundred. 

The record thus made at the several tobacco fairs of 1867 induced many of the 
enterprising planters of Brown County, Ohio, and Bracken County, Ky., to plant 
largely of this kind of tobacco, and its culture has been gradually increasing through- 
out the entire district used for producing cutting tobacco until the present time, 
when it would be difficult to find any person in this large tobacco region so ignorant 
of his pecuniary interest as to plant any other kind. 

The character of the soil that first produced the White Burley is strong, black, 
coarse river-hill land, and underlaid with limestone. The growth of timber cut 
from this land was principally sugar, lin, buckeye, ash, walnut, hickory, oak, and 
beech. Although it is well known to the country dealer that much of the best 
quality of White Burley is grown on this kind of land, experience has satisfied us 
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FiIGuRE 8.—Typical field of a stand-up variety of Burley tobacco on a farm near 
Columbia, Tenn. 


that any good, strong, old or new land that will produce any other class of cutting 
tobacco will produce this. 

In 1867 I gave this growth of tobacco the name of White Burley, owing to its 
similitude in size and texture to the ordinary Burley, and to its almost white 
color when thoroughly ripe. The cultivation is the same as for any other cutting 
tobacco. 


Burley tobacco has undergone a further process of evolution, for 
whereas the demand of earlier days depended upon the great require- 
ments for the manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco, less and 
less is now used for the manufacture of chewing tobacco, while a new 
and greater outlet for Burley has been provided by the cigarette in- 
dustry. 

Leaf requirements for chewing, pipe-smoking, and cigarette pur- 
poses differ greatly. For chewing tobacco the so-called filler grades 
are used—heavy-bodied dark or red leaf and tips. These grades are 
as a rule too strong for smoking purposes, and will absorb large 
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quantities of the licorice, sugar, and other materials used in the 
manufacture of plug tobacco. These ingredients are used to a lesser 
extent in the manufacture of twist. For pipe-smoking purposes 
medium-bodied well-ripened tobacco is desired, whereas for cigarette 
purposes the lighter grades of leaf, lugs, and trashes, suitable for cut- 
ting purposes, are used. Grades from these groups which are too 
chaffy for cutting are used in the manufacture of granulated tobacco 
for pipe smoking and hand-rolled cigarettes. 

The higher range of prices paid for cigarette grades since manufac- 
turers began using significant quantities of Burley for this purpose has 


“WY 


Burley tobacco districts 
ee in 1912. After Mathewson, 
B.P.I. Bulletin 244 


77a Additions to the Burley 
districts from 1912 to 1940 
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Figure 9.—In 1912, Burley tobacco was strictly a chewing and smoking type. 
With the great expansion in cigarette consumption, Burley has become an im- 
portant cigarette type. The Burley districts have accordingly been greatly 
expanded. 


led to efforts to increase the proportion of cigarette grades in the crop. 
These efforts have been directed principally along two lines—closer 
planting and the development of the so-called stand-up strains, both 
tending to promote thinness of leaf. In the stand-up strains, of which 
Judy’s Pride and Kelly are examples, the leaves are thinner and nar- 
rower, and remain erect in growth (figure 8) instead of drooping as 
do the heavier broad-leaved varieties. Production of cigarette grades 
is facilitated by the proper selection of soils, the heavy red soils of 
some districts being the least suited to this purpose. 

In common with practically all types, Burley enjoyed a great increase 
in price early in World Warl. In common with all cigarette types 
it remained on a relatively high price level, except in years when 
increases in supply or decreases in consumption forced prices down. 
Because of the price, the boundaries of the Burley district have been 
extended from year to year, partly into counties where tobacco 
production previously was almost unknown, and partly into districts 
where other types had become less profitable. The extent of this 
expansion since 1912 is shown graphically in figure 9, 
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Extension of any type of tobacco into new districts is feasible only 
to the extent that the soils and climatic conditions are suitable, and 
this limitation governs the degree to which Burley can be substituted 
for the dark air-cured and dark fired types produced in neighboring 
districts. There are limited areas in the Black Patch where Burley 
can be grown with success. For example, in Ballard County, Ky., 
there is a narrow strip of somewhat elevated land on which Burley 
has been produced for a number of years, although Paducah fire- 
cured is the predominant type in the surrounding country. Similarly, 
in Christian County and several nearby counties of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Burley seems to flourish. It is true of many soils in these 
districts, however, that the Burley they produce is not of the best 
quality. In years of scant supplies and high prices or in years when 
the weather is favorable to the production of a ‘‘smoking”’ crop, 
Burley may be profitable even on soils that for this type are marginal, 
but it is apt to be unprofitable on those soils when supplies become 
ample and prices in general are lower, or when the weather conditions 
are such as to induce a filler crop, useful mainly in the manufacture of 
chewing tobacco. 

Burley has long been one of the most popular of the manufacturing 
types. In the earlier years, before it developed into a cigarette type, 
this popularity rested upon its unusual adaptability for the manufac- 
ture of both chewing and smoking tobaccos. For the former use, the 
quality which most recommended this type to the manufacturer was 
its ‘‘drinking”’ capacity; that is, its remarkable ability to absorb the 
sweetening and flavoring sauces used in the manufacture of plug 
tobacco. Itis claimed that Burley will take up 40 to 50 percent of its 
own weight of such sauces. In this respect Burley tobacco is in a 
class by itself (19). In the manufacture of cut-plug and rubbed 
smoking tobacco other than granulated, Burley is predominant. In 
the manufacture of granulated smoking tobacco it is probably out- 
ranked by flue-cured. 

Burley tobacco, therefore, although not an important export type, 
meets.a wide range of domestic manufacturing needs. The require- 
ments for chewing purposes will probably continue to diminish; those 
for pipe smoking will probably always be large and may increase; 
those for cigarette manufacture will probably increase for many 
years to come. Since it will not be possible to produce cigarette 
tobacco to the exclusion of grades not suited for that purpose, Burley 
will be dependent upon outlets for its heavy leaf, and notwithstanding 
the dwindling consumption of chewing tobacco, the manufacture of 
smoking and chewing tobacco will probably supply such an outlet. 


MARYLAND, TYPE 32 


Tobacco was an important crop in Maryland even in earliest colonial 
times and, as in Virginia, is interwoven with the political and economic 
history of the colony. 

Maryland enjoyed one important advantage over her sister colony 
to the west and south, because of a fundamental difference in the form 
of government. Virginia was ruled by a direct representative of the 
British Crown, and in all political and economic respects the colony 
was administered with an eye to the advantages that might accrue 
to the British Government and British commerce. It came about, 
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therefore, that Virginia planters were not permitted to ship their to- 
bacco except to English ports, and they could not take direct advantage 
of the rapidly spreading popularity of tobacco in continental Europe. 
English merchants, therefore, became necessary middlemen between 
Virginia growers and European consumers, and to a large extent 
were the beneficiaries of the expanding trade in Virginia tobacco. 
English shipowners were favored by governmental restrictions, which 
required that the tobacco be shipped in English bottoms. 

Similar restrictions could not be placed upon Maryland, whose 
palatinate form of government gave the colony certain sovereign 
rights and exempted it from the application of British dominion 
policies. The result was that very early an important trade in tobacco 
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Figure 10.—A modern Maryland curing barn. The ventilators may be opened 
or closed according to atmospheric conditions. 


was established with France and the Netherlands, which has persisted 
except for wartime interruptions. 

Maryland tobacco is air-cured. In former years, some fire-cured 
tobacco known as upper country or bay was produced. The quantity 
was so small that it was not separated jin the statistics of acreage and 
production for the State. Figure 10 shows the type of curing barn 
used, which is so constructed as to permit free circulation of air. 
The tobacco is classed with Burley as light air-cured and some strains 
of it, illustrated by figure 11, resemble the stand-up varieties of that 
type in appearance and habit of growth. (Compare figs. 11, and 8.) 
On the other hand, much Maryland tobaccd is known as broadleaf, 
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FicurRE 11.—Southern Maryland tobacco in the field. Typical view showing 
characteristic appearance of the leaf. Note breadth of leaf at shoulders, that 
is, just below the tips; also the upright habit of growth. In this respect some 
Maryland tobaeco resembles the stand-up strains of Burley. 
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Figure 12.—Haryesting Maryland tobacco. The tobacco is cut and allowed to 
lie on the ground for a few hours until it has wilted. The stalks are pierced 
by a steel spearhead on the end of sticks on which they are hung in the curing 
barns, 
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that is the leaves are broad, and droop instead of standing erect. 
Like Burley, Maryland tobacco is almost entirely free of gum. 

Maryland tobacco is harvested by the stalk-cutting method. The 
stalks are pierced by a removable steel point used on the end of the 
sticks on which they are to be hung in the curing barn. <A harvesting 
scene is shown in figure 12. 

Until 1938 practically all Maryland tobacco was packed in hogs- 
heads on the farm where grown. for this purpose a “‘prizing screw” 

press was required. 
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Fiagurr 13.—Maryland fine colory export tobacco, showing how hands are 
fanned out in packing. 


The form in common use is the horizontal screw press, especially 
designed for farm use. Although screw presses are mentioned in 
early literature* they do not appear to have come into general use 
until 1850 or later. In earlier years prizing was accomplished by a 
system of levers. 

Figure 13, a hand of export grade, shows the characteristic method 
of spreading the leaves in packing. 

The outstanding characteristic of Maryland tobacco is its burn. 
By “burn” in tobacco is meant its capacity for holding fire, and in this 
respect Maryland tobacco excels most other American types. It is 


4 In the AMERICAN FARMER, No. 49, Vol. 3, the editor refers to a translation by himself of a French 
book entitled ‘‘A COMPLETE TREATISE OF THE CULTURE, MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF TOBACCO,” published 
in Paris in 1791, in which screw presses are mentioned. 
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rather neutralin aroma. The combination of these two characteristics 
makes it possible to blend this type with other tobaccos, to improve 
the burning quality of the blend without disturbing the aroma and 
flavor sought. This factor has become of importance this year (1941). 
The intensification of hostilities in countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean has jeopardized the American supplies of cigarette tobaccos 
from the Near East. Present indications are that to conserve these 
supplies the percentage of Maryland tobacco in cigarette blends 
will be increased somewhat, and the percentage of Oriental decreased. 
The Maryland tobacco will not supply the aroma of the Oriental 
types but will tend to maintain the flue-cured and Burley in their 
present proportions. The effects of this recent development are 
observable in the increased prices being paid to growers on Maryland 
markets. | 

Until recent years, from 40 to 50 percent of the Maryland crop 
was exported. France, the Netherlands, and Switzerland are the 
chief importing countries, and from 15 to 20 other countries use this 
type in quantities varying from a few hundred pounds to several 
hundred thousand pounds each year. (Tables 8 and 9.) The total 
volume of exports has dwindled sharply since most of the present 
demand arises from the use of Maryland tobacco in cigarettes. Some 
Maryland tobacco is used in the manufacture of scrap filler for cigars; 
for this purpose it is blended with other types. 


TABLE 7.—Light air-cured tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-40 
BURLEY, TYPE 31 


- Yield per Produc- Price per 

Year Acreage ere Far pound Crop value 

Acres Pounds |1,000 pounds Cents 1,000 dollars 

1 O00 Sree ees Sete ert St eta te ae eee 267, 300 956 255, 439 13.4 34, 229 
A Verage 1910-19) se ee 2 tae se See 265, 750 898 238, 448 16.6 42, 963 
AVeTaser 920-205 6 ee a 333, 960 811 272, 531 12.1 56, 705 
BE) a ee eo cee el UN = ere Se er 472, 100 740 349, 212 15. 5 53, 988 
OS is Sek eee ey moe Roe ee ee 502, 700 845 424, 751 8.7 36, 870 
NOB Do neste Sate ae eo ny ee a a 410, 200 740 303, 739 12.5 38, 096 
1933832. eee ee ey Seek eee eee 501, 500 753 377, 513 10.5 39, 676 
1934.30 Se eee oi RE a te ts ee ee a 303, 500 831 252, 187 16.9 39, 575 
DOS 5 eee BR ESS een ee ae oe ee a 278, 900 792 220, 923 19.1 42, 218 
193625 ees ee See Se eae 302, 300 727 219, 630 Sti 7 78, 471 
EKER prea  caeraeh eae Sie Sie Yes Sle eels 443, 900 907 402, 417 20.1 80, 848 
DOSS oe Ler ee te ie URE precedes ee ee eee 407, 300 833 339, 356 19.0 64, 465 
1939 eee Sy A ee Se eae eeee 426, 200 930 396, 320 6S 68, 740 
AT eee EIS Ee EE, Rea ee 360, 500 1, 042 375, 535 16.2 60, 730 

SOUTHERN MARYLAND, TYPE 32 

1909: So eee ceeds Ben anal 26, 100 684 17, 846 8.3 1, 481 
ASverages! 910-19 2 ae ae oe ee aes 26, 610 743 19, 771 14.1 2, 961 
AVCTAGEN 92029 to ey mes Shak eee ord 29, 900 781 23, 372 Zoek 5, 387 
1930 a Re ee oe ee ee 35, 000 560 19, 600 26.6 5, 214 
LOST Sen Re ne ee ee ee ne 38, 500 730 28, 105 15.0 4, 216 
mE ape Mase Se ert ta ee ee 37, 000 775 28, 675 16.8 4, 817 
OSS eee ee re oe rere te ee) ee 37, 000 600 22, 200 17.8 3, 952 
O34 eee ae ee ee eee 36, 400 720 26, 208 17.5 4, 586 
DS FS See ea ee Ea Sy ee 37, 000 775 28, 675 20. 0 5, 735 
POS G 2 ce oa SEE So ale ras ee ee 37, 500 820 30, 750 25. 4 7, 810 
193 (eee 28 Se Se i res oe ee 35, 000 650 22, 750 Ae 2, 3, 913 
1988 See ee eae eee eae Seeger 37, 500 780 29, 250 18.5 5, 411 
1939 es oe ie Sere Se eee 40, 000 820 32, 800 PAlar 6, 921 
1940 1Ee es Soe eS ae ee ee eee 38, 000 840 31, 920 20. 5 6, 544 


1 Preliminary. 
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The decrease in the volume of exports of Marvland tobacco has 
been fully compensated by the increased use for domestic purposes. 
The result has been a fairly stable level of production which is in- 
dicated in table 10 showing the number of hogsheads of Maryland 
tobacco inspected at the Baltimore market from 1840 to 1940. The 
decreases shown in 1939 and 1940 were due to the sale of portions of 
the crops sold in those years (25 percent and 50 percent respectively) 
at the newly established auction markets. 

Net weight per hogshead of Maryland tobacco as it is packed on 
farms varies widely, probably from 550 pounds to 650 pounds each. 
In 1937 the average weight of all hogsheads delivered to the Baltimore 
market, including some Eastern Ohio Export, was 627 pounds. In 
1939 the average was only 586 pounds. The average net weight of 
all deliveries to Baltimore from 1936 to 1940, inclusive, was 607 
pounds. 

Hogsheads packed in the plants of dealers at the auction markets 
probably average about 700 pounds. The increase results from the 
use of hydraulic presses. At these plants some tobacco is now being 
packed in bales for greater convenience and economy in handling. 


TABLE 8.—Light air-cured tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1912 
and 1917-40 


BURLEY, TYPE 31 


Stocks Oct. 1 Disappear- 
Year Production farm-sales | Total supply | ance begin- 
weight ning Oct. 1 
Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
NOL 2 PRES es Oe Ronson ee ark = eat oe ee a a ee ee 196.1 269. 5 465. 6 186.8 
HLT Sere ieee as SNE oa pes we se CS 300. 3 281.9 582. 2 258. 7 
PAWV.CT ASCH 920-20 eee i a eo He eae Aare Oe 272.5 435.8 708. 3 261.1 
TNS BIO ess es eee A UE ee ee Se ee ee 349. 2 438. 3 787.5 277.3 
1G SU ee ares oe Es Silene tee 2 ees i Ng [ers 424.8 510. 2 935. 0 252. 4 
[93 25 5= ee see meee pre eta ee es UE 303. 7 682. 6 986. 3 266. 0 
YASS A aie as a ge I 377.5 720. 3 1, 097.8 277.5 
LS Ye Lie oe eee ee ied aie a et Se ie DOQaa 820. 3 1,072. 5 302. 6 
OS Disa cen eee © ea Se Se ee ee ee 220. 9 769.9 990. 8 309. 1 
193 6 ae a eee ie ie ee ee me I ree re 219.6 681. 7 901.3 329. 5 
NOS Se ees oer ee eres ae WR oe oe EE 402. 4 571.8 974. 2 313.5 
3 5 em ee Ste SL Fe ER Fash eS Lea ee as ys 339. 4 660. 7 1, 000. 1 316.0 
TE Ee ae Se I he Dp Oa a 396.3 684. 1 1, 080. 4 318.1 
SL AO) eae 9S iis ee Ene apart EE Ns ek Ra 2 1 375.5 762. 3 Ia BY ates ase cece 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND, TYPE 322 


Oe ees SE ie a ee oe ee ee ee ad 2a 22.6 19.1 41.7 22. 4 
IS es SP a a ee ee a 26. 6 19.3 45.9 24.0 
TG AY Met ts a ee ee a oe ie 19.6 21.9 41.5 24. 3 
Averag eul 920-20 hee ee ee ee ioe 23. 4 15.0 38. 4 23. 3 
1930 2S8 Te Le Se rel es eee ae 19. 6 WSC 37.3 15.5 
EG 3D ee a Ee ce en Sie On ge ay ee ne 28.1 21.8 49.9 W6 
IU Pe ee Ss See ee ee ee a ee a 28. 7 32.3 61.0 22.1 
ROSSM fees eee een eaten ed Sek Wea od. 22. 2 38. 9 61.1 25:1 
LEERY ee ieee ee at oe 2 ey er ee 26. 2 36. 0 62. 2 23. 6 
SS ye ki ce | eee ae ae ee Sa Pe 28. 7 38. 6 67.3 28.8 
1 O3G25s 22 Tee See Sas ne a yas ee ete 30.8 38. 5 69.3 28. 2 
OS Te eae hrs Baer rae ee lees re 5 22.8 41.1 63.9 26. 2 
LOSS ts tat at Eee aor Teese 20S 2 SS a 29. 2 Bila U 66. 9 30. 6 
OS OEE ea eaten Sea tame fe Lea Fie Pe ee oe, 28 32. 8 36. 3 69. 1 25. 9 
1940 Nese Soa aa eee eae! Se Ne 3159 43.2 (fata |e eee 


1 Preliminary. : . 
2 Stocks as of Jan. 1 of year following production, and disappearance beginning Jan. 1 of year following 
production. 


Stocks prior to Apr. 1, 1929, were compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
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TaBLE 9.—Exports of light air-cured tobacco from the United States to principal 
importing countries, 1923-39 } 


BURLEY, TYPE 31 


Aver- | Aver- 
Country to which exported | 1923 age age 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 2 
i 1924-28 | 1929-33 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
Beloiume ss ase ae ee 1,782 | 2,988} 4,019 | 3,554 2, 293 2,928 | 2,089 1, 404 683 
Ron cal ee 1, 361 1, 479 1, 968 2, 659 oul 2, 021 2, 815 2, 307 3, 782 
Wnitedikinedom== === 1, 335 741 360 159 219 182 406 343 568 
Netherlandsa== === eee 810 783 934 1, 165 586 676 1, 066 1, 415 831 
Germaniy.3eeee een §22 438 438 550 399 426 422 572 0 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

TAC Ole Seaton Sere es 32 248 228 282 265 390 419 391 704 
IAUISTE D1 ee eee 23 185 382 521 314 1, 289 469 265 67 
Othericountries= 2-2 = 1, 861 1, 764 2,404 | 3,140) 2,741 Sy2 Mole oy 4038 | ee OO8 3, 451 

MO Galea ssa eee 7,726 | 8,626 | 10,733 | 12,030 | 8,928 | 11,187 | 11,089 | 11, 265 10, 086 
Percent) Percent) Percent| Percent| Percent) Percent| Percent| Percent) Percent 
Belgium: Senses See 23.1 34. 6 37.4 29.5 PAR, 26. : 17 6.8 
Rortugal sees ea 17.6 eel 18.3 Doral 23.6 18.1 25. 4 20. 5 STAD 
United Kingdom___________ ee 8.6 3.4 eS PO '55 1.6 3.7 3.0 5.6 
INetherlandss ease ee 10.5 9.1 8.7 9.7 6.6 6.0 9.6 12.6 8.2 
Genmanyss ee eee 6.8 5.1 4.1 4.6 4.5 3.8 3.8 is 1 .0 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

TAC OD meee he ee 4 2.9 2a 2.3 3.0 3.5 7328 3.5 7.0 
AUStralig=2 ss ee eet .3 2a 3.6 4.3 3.5 1k 4 4.2 2.4 oi 
Othercountriess 222 24.0 20. 5 22.4 26. 2 30. 6 29.3 30.7 40. 4 34. 2 

SOUTHERN MARYLAND, TYPE 32 4 
= 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

pounds pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pownds | pounds | pounds 

ran cers he eee eee ee GROW? Oe 23 a |e: 162 556 880 746 633 523 
iINetherlan dss seas 5,828 | 3,970 1, 653 3, 267 1,623 | 2, 434 2, 030 648 2, 432 
Germaniyss see eee 1, 542 586 325 280 398 243 78 86 - 57 
Beloiuimie ee ee eee 1, 187 884 954 894 161 488 774 327 382 
Gay ee er 831 621 236 109 85 0 2 ra 0 
Swi Zen] am (eee eee ee 692 950 1, 747 1, 684 1, 174 1, 067 1, 290 1, 997 2, 483 
Othercountriesees22 sea 1, 305 1, 130 951 707 693 988 401 811 455 
i Boy its hsnerel Se cece ee 18, 062 | 14,264 | 9,640 7,103 | 4,690} 6,100] 5,321 | 4,509 6, 332 
Percent, Percent) Percent) Percent; Percent; Percent) Percent; Percent| Percent 

RPT Cee ne Bae, ernst 37.0 42.9 39.1 : 11.9 14.4 14.0 14.0 8.3 
Netherlandss === 32.3 27.8 N7é 46.0 34. 6 39.9 38. 2 14.4 38.4 
Germanys aes eee 8.5 4.1 3.4 3.9 8.5 4.0 1155) 1.9 29 
Tite ly eee rer eee Sees a ea 6.6 6n2 9.9 12.6 3.4 8.0 14.5 1633 6.0 
Bel SiMe ets sees see eee 4.6 4.4 2.4 eo 1.8 =) -0 ert .0 
S\war7aeinGl 8 ee 3.8 6.7 18.1 BY 7 25.0 ES 24, 2 44.3 39.2 
Other countries_____-______- ee 7.9 10.0 10.0 14.8 16. 2 7.6 17.9 Ue 


1 The export statistics are on the basis of crop years as follows: 


land, year beginning Jan. 1 of year following production. 


2 Preliminary. 


Burley, year beginning October; Mary- 


3 Beginning May 6, 1938, the United States trade with Germany includes Austria; for comparable figures 
in earlier years add those for Austria and Germany. 
4 Includes Eastern Ohio, type 71. 


Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States and official records of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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TaBLE 10.—Inspections of Maryland tobacco at Baltimore, Md., 1840-1940 


Year Hogsheads Year Hogsheads Year Hogsheads Year Hogsheads 
18402 ss = Se 319340) 1866R 222" S21 290 S92 Eee e== 22045 Sia OLS ease 28, 552 
1 Reyes eee 29, 980 || 1867______- 40; 481 || 1893_____-- Ps AE IN) alghie\e = oe 41, 763 
S42 make ee Sh Coke) Il}, deletes. Be 26, 734 || 1894______- Sool e920 eee 24, 694 
(843 eee ZA Gla 1869s DCS Soo eee 28, 084 |} 1921_______ 34, 017 
1844 eee ay) Ihe.) Ie. - - 204696 plS96 ne = a= ZOMG 29N LO 22 Ee aan 24, 157 
184 5= esse" G40), TBP) Wits Wessle o— S 30, 956 || 1897_____-- 34, 905 || 19238_______ SIMI 
ICYNG oe ae ASIN O 27a | Sizer Bon 204 a PLS O8et eee SOR 210 N|| 19245 eee 32, 003 
1S 4a eS 33h, (24) jl) WB — Sas 38, 656 || 1899______- 315,484) || 1925255 32, 306 
184 See SRY A |Il| seb = oe ZileoAs ||| 900 see se 347570) ||| 19262 eee s=- 30) /223 
TBAQ i ey. 30596 5a MS ios=e eee = Sieh ess it ICKL S15 40835192 eee 40, 511 
18502e==s== ifs Hata WEG. Ss AD SUN) 19022 eae 34, 662 || 1928. ____- 38, 458 
Iya ee ee PAS (ONES |} Meio oer 385905) 19032-22222 35, 035 || 1929. ____- 31, 180 
1852 esse PA), SPADINA oo 46, 521 || 1904_____ ao 369276) |||L93 0 eee 34, 438 
1853 eee PAD) OOENSS IIIf Ty A = = oe 35, 671 || 1905_____-- Beh Oe) weil oes 30, 155 
1854 eee 26, 048 || 1880_ __-_-- 36, 871 || 1906____ _-- 305 704s 1932 Eee 45, 922 
I) oe kee 2854708 SSilaaaea== Z200|| L902 PAI exes) ||| CBB ae 42, 696 
1Sh6ee sees 38, 330 || 1882_____ on 35, 891 || 1908____ _ ue 26; 981 ||| 1934 36, 003 
MEIN e Be 38; 057) ||) 18832 20 - =. 335 1050/1909 See 26,721 ||| 1935 meee 44, 997 
1858 eee 45, 654 |} 1884_______ 35, 149 || 1910______- 29, 890 || 1986______- 46, 319 
185 9 eee eo 44, 132 || 1885______- 32, 649 || 1911_____ ie 30, 459 |) 1987______ 48, 790 
18602 22s OLS (4alllpel SSG aan S828 ||| eel OZ eee 29, 934 || 1988_____- 35, 922 
[86] aa== =e 50; 370 |) 1887_____- 33, 966 |} 1913______- 26, 650 || 1939______. 37, 340 
1862525 41, 432 || 1888______- S2182i)|| P1914 eee 24,823) ||) 19402 2222s 26, 354 
I863eeee eee 36; 747 |) 18892 -_ 2 26-1818 1G oe sees 29, 440 
1864222 ee 28, 454 || 1890_____-- 14, 027 || 1916.______ 27, 163 
186oseeeee 25, 479 || 1891__2___- fs Oi) AUCH 28, 737 


EASTERN OHIO EXPORT 


Eastern Ohio Export, formerly of considerable importance, has 
dwindled to an average annual production of less than 1,000,000 
pounds. The association of Eastern Ohio Export with Maryland 
tobacco results from the fact that Baltimore has always been its 
principal market, although a portion of the crop was at one time sold 
in Cincinnati. The type may have had its origin in Maryland in the 
upper country or bay district. The curmg methods employed are a 
curious mixture of air, fire, and flue curing, all three methods being 
used in the district around Barnesville, Ohio, in which the present 
production is localized. Figure 14 illustrates a type of flue-curing 
barn and wilting rack in the Eastern Ohio Export district. 

In earlier years there was a demand for ‘‘spangled”’ tobacco of the 
Eastern Ohio Export type. The spangled appearance was induced by 
dashing small quantities of water on the tobacco while curing, causing 
a splotched appearance. This was supposed to indicate a desirable 
quality. 

In export statistics, Eastern Ohio Export tobacco is combined with 
Maryland. 

No data are available as to the acreage, yield per acre, or farm 
prices in earlier years. Table 11 shows the annual inspections of 
Kastern Ohio Export tobacco on the Baltimore market since 1840. 
To what extent this type was sold through other markets such as 
Cincinnati, when that city was an important hogshead tobacco 
market, is unknown. Mathewson (20, p. 40) states that in 1882, 1,530 
hogsheads of Burley tobacco from the eastern Ohio district were 
delivered to the Cincinnati market, from which it seems possible that 
some of the export type also was sold there. This table represents 
the only information available on the subject. Most hogsheads 
of Eastern Ohio Export tobacco weigh from 750 to 850 pounds, 
although occasional hogsheads weigh as much as 900 pounds. 
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AMA 2203 


FieurEe 14.—A flue-curing barn in the Eastern Ohio Export district. Tobacco 
being wilted in the sun preliminary to hanging in the barn, shown above, 
suggests the sun curing of earlier days in Virginia. 


TaBLE 11.—Inspections of Eastern Ohio Export Tobacco at Baltimore, Md., 


1840-1940 
Year Hogsheads Year Hogsheads Year Hogsheads Year Hogsheads 

1840 fees 8, 314 || 1866______-_ 159782 )5||| 18 9 lees D459) LOG eee | 2, 700 
184s 7, 692 S86 eee 22, 454 ESO2b es aesoe 6, 059 OL aes 2, 388 
18425225252 11, 279 || 1868_______ HOFO765) 1893 Sas GUE MOSS aes 3, 680 
1843 eee 13, 465 8692S 15, 716 18948 =o es 10, 973 JG Ors San eaes 4, 888 
T8445 ee ee LS NS2O 18 (OR= ee S614 7 ||P 189525 == 6, 889 || 1920_______ 2, 984 
S45 eee PAV (PRN eye 14, 482 |) 1896_______ 423605 LO2 eae 432 
1846 == 281 S02) | 18 Glee 16, 347 || 1897_______ 8,043 |} 1922.______ 550 
Sap e ; 15, 671 essa 24, 034 |} 1898______- D1 910F || O23 Ree 1, 345 
T8482 Gs ee. QRS Oia || il 8 7A eee 28, 599 || 1899_______ Wee 22441924 ee 902 
1849______- sy (Gales |i akSyie oa 6, 036 || 1900______- OHA OO el 920m eee 432 
18502225 os= T3896) ||| PISO SOON ||| 190 Seas 4, 443) || 1926_ == 2 761 
185 ==e 16, 791 WY Sooscee 22,914 || 1902______- 4,818 || 1927_______ 934 
NS 52 eee We AD WW) sis aes o- k 1G F95oN| 190382 =s==— ONOLG HP O28 eee 941 
185352 2eees LG GAT WW VS 79ers 16, 660 || 1904_______ AOS pel O29 mesures 1, 078 
1854 seen 10, 362 || 1880____-_- S5280ql|| el 90S Beene 4,919 |} 19380_______ 1, 826 
Meh 3S ec HORO9 Zan | PUSS eee 12, 443 || 1906______- 6, 507 || 1981__-___- 350 
1S56E =e 295 OR el S82 sae 852150) 19072 22 4,149 |} 1982_______ 123 
ks tS (fee Op CAD Ih dist = (6004 19082 eee eee Wy: PAKS) I} MBB 2s. 18 
1S58e eee PAT ANG) Wi fst = 5, 866 || 1909______- 1, 988 || 1984_______ 251 
1859S WS PATA lke) = ee ee 8,698 |} 1910_______ 3, 249 || 1985_______ 182 
1860 2=eee= 23) 593) 18862 2225 —— WEY Crates oli) aL ee AN 3ou|||) 1930s ae 173 
IS 6le Sa eae HAE Gy) {ih Wels se 13S Go| el Ot eee 63376) OS eae 134 
186222 aes TSHGOOS|ISSSeass =e G54867||(ISl3 =a GL Glow |} Bie See 155 
S63 see 17, 118 || 1889_______ Gyol2F| | PGT By COP) Il eR 450 
[86425828 PP (VHS (I) Ich = 47498) ||| 1915222522 4, 324 |} 1940_______ 450 
1865522" ae 15, 396 


DARK AIR-CURED TYPES 


The dark air-cured tobaccos are One Sucker, Green River, and Vir- 
ginia sun-cured. They contain no cigarette grades. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO TYPES, USES, AND MARKETS on 
ONE SUCKER, TYPE 35 


One Sucker is a manufacturing type of tobacco belonging to the 
dark air-cured class. It is grown mainly in a group of counties in 
southern Kentucky. Smaller quantities are grown in northern Ten- 
nessee and southern Indiana. At one time this type was grown to some 
extent in Virginia. The name comes from the fact that the removal 
of suckers, which sprout from the axils of the leaves, is supposed to 
be necessary only once during the growing season, whereas in other 
types it is necessary to sucker the crop at least twice. 

One Sucker is distinctive in appearance, being of rather rank 
erowth, with unusually long, narrow leaves in contrast with the broad 
leaves of other dark tobacco types (fig. 15). The midribs are ex- 


BEL oo 
Figure 15.—Plant of One Sucker tobacco, type 35. The leaves are long and 
narrow, and the veins make an unusually acute angle with the midrib 


cessively large, and the veins are at a much sharper angle in relation to 
the midrib than is true of any other type. Because of the large size 
of the midrib and the narrowness of the leaf, the loss in weight from 
stemming is considerably higher than for most other types. 

One Sucker thrives and produces relatively heavy yields on rough, 
hilly land not well adapted to other types. Many soils adapted to 
Burley will also produce One Sucker, but the higher prices commanded 
by the former are gradually eliminating One Sucker from such areas. 
This process of elimination arises directly from the fact that being 
darker, coarser, and stronger than Burley, it is unsuitable for smoking 
and cigarette purposes and therefore does not command the prices 
paid for cigarette types. 
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The principal uses of One Sucker are in the manufacture of chewing 
tobacco and by the rehandling trade. The declining consumption of 
chewing tobacco in this country (tables 35 and 36) has greatly reduced 
the domestic demand for this type. Some is used in the manufacture 
of short-filler cigars. It is first subjected to the bulk fermentation 
processes used in connection with cigar types and then cut and blended 
with other types for use in cheap cigars. 


THE REHANDLING TRADE 


The rehandling trade relates primarily to One Sucker tobacco 
but to a large extent also to dark fired types 22, 23, and 24. It 
represents a unique phase of the tobacco industry. Selected grades 
are subjected to processing methods which are treated as trade secrets. 
Under such names as Black Fat, Water Baler, and Dark African the 
tobacco is then exported to the west coast of Africa, especially Nigeria, 
Cameroons, and Dahomey, the West Indies, and Central America. 
It is used mainly for pipe smoking by native populations, and is sold 
to them in exchange for local products such as peanuts, palm oil and 
kernels, cocoa, piassara, rubber, and hides and skins. 

Partly because the tobacco serves as a medium of exchange for 
products of the interior, and partly because of the fixed tastes and 
preferences of the consumers, the requirements of the trade are very 
rigid. They vary according to locality, and tobacco that fails to meet 
local requirements is unsalable. Important among these require- 
ments are: 

Type or class of tobacco 

Quality 

Body (thickness of leaves) 

Size, both as to length and breadth 

Color 

Kind and percent of dressing 

Moisture content 

Number of leaves per head 

Number of heads per package or container 

Size and shape of container 

The domestic rehandling trade with West Africa has declined in 
recent years as a result of competition from other sources of supply. 

The following account of some of the methods of using One Sucker 
and native types of tobacco in Africa was supplied by H. W. Taylor.’ 

Natives of South Africa use One Sucker tobacco and marula nuts in making 
snuff. The marula is a stone fruit somewhat larger than a walnut. A potent 
beer is made of the flesh, and the kernel is roasted and pulverized. The stems of 
the tobacco are burned for the ashes. The tobacco leaves are ground in a stone 
mortar and mixed with the ashes of the stems and the pulverized marula nuts. 

In Southeast Africa rustica (Nicotiana rustica) ® is used instead of American to- 
bacco. Among the Pondos in the section southwest of Durban a native tobacco 
is used after a method of curing resembling that for Perique.’ 

The green leaves are packed in an earthen pot by pounding with a pestle. 
After a few days of fermentation the mass is spread out on the ground and allowed 
to become partially dry. This process is repeated three or four times until the 
tobacco becomes very black, when it is repacked, and the mouth of the pot is 
covered tightly with a piece of goatskin. The pot is then buried in a manure 
pile for several months after which the tobacco is considered ready for use. ‘These 
balls of tobacco command high prices among the natives. 


5 TayLor, H. W., unpublished report. 5 

6 N. rustica, is a coarse variety of the genus Nicotiana which is unusually high in nicotine content. It is 
produced on a small seale in this country, where its principal use is in the manufacture of nicotine sulfate 
for insecticides. ‘The tobacco of commerce is N. tabacum. 

7 See Perique, p. 58. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO TYPES, USES, AND MARKETS Be 
GREEN RIVER, TYPE 36 


Green River, the second of the dark air-cured group, is grown in 
a group of counties in western Kentucky on or near the Ohio River. 
The name is derived from the river of the same name which flows into 
the Ohio between Henderson and Owensboro, the two markets 
handling the bulk of the Green River production. The remaining 
part of the crop is sold at Madisonville, Ky. 

This type (fig. 16) is used to some extent for chewing tobacco and 
to a smaller extent in smoking tobacco and snuff. In former years 
its principal outlet was the export trade, especially with Great Britain. 


BPI 362 


Figure 16.—Typical Yellow Pryor tobacco plant, commonly grown in the Green 
River district of Kentucky. 


The increasing consumption of cigarette types has lessened the 
demand for Green River, and production is now on a relatively small 
scale. 

Formerly the Green River or type 36 district was centered mainly 
around Owensboro, Ky. Lying immediately to the west was the 
Henderson fire- cured, or stemming district, type 24. The principal 
difference beween the two types lay in the curing methods employed— 
air curing and fire curing, respectively. The Green River district as 


440715—42——_3 
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now constituted includes a considerable portion of the old stemming 
district, where the increasing cost of wood for firing purposes has 
caused growers to shift to the cheaper method of air curing. On the 
other hand, Burley tobacco has encroached on the Green River dis- 
trict from the east, and both types are now sold on the Owensboro 


market. 
VIRGINIA SUN-CURED, TYPE 37 


Virginia sun-cured tobacco is the third of the dark air-cured group. 
The quantity produced has dwindled greatly because of changes in 
consuming habits (tables 12, 13, and 14). The name refers to the 


AMA 2204-B 


Figure 17.—Virginia sun-cured tobacco under field conditions. This type of 
tobacco is classed as dark air-cured and is used almost exclusively for chewing 
purposes. Production is small and averages less than 4 million pounds per 
annum. 


former practice of hanging the tobacco in the sun during a part of the 
curing process. Figure 17 shows Virginia sun-cured tobacco in the 
field; figure 18 shows a rack for wilting the tobacco in the sun as a 
preliminary to housing, and illustrates the origin of the name ‘‘sun- 
cured.” : 

The investigations of Robert (23) and the present author’s review 
of available early literature indicate that the prevailing method of 
curing tobacco during the seventeenth century was air curing, or air 
and sun curing, and that fire curing was a later development which 
did not become widespread until late in the eighteenth century. 
From this it seems possible that the Virginia sun-cured district is 
but the small remnant of a tobacco-growing area which may have 
included a considerable portion of tidewater Virginia, as well as por- 
tions of the present flue-cured and fire-cured districts of Virginia and 
North Carolina. It may well be, therefore, that the present sun- 
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cured type is the nearest present approach to the Orinoco tobacco 
erown by the colonists. 

The principal use of Virginia sun-cured is in the manufacture of 
plug chewing tobacco, for which it is especially suited. The district 
in which it is raised includes all or parts of the following counties of 
Virginia: Caroline, Hanover, Louisa, Goochland, Fluvanna, and 
Spotsylvania. At times, following years when the prices: paid for 
Virginia fire-cured tobacco have been unusually low, the sun-cured , 
district has expanded into portions of Cumberland, Powhatan, and 
Chesterfield Counties, south of the James River. Richmond is the 
only market. 


AMA 22C5 


FicgurE 18.—Sun curing tobacco, the method once generally practiced in the 
Virginia sun-cured district. The tobacco was hung out in the sun during part 
of the curing period. This method probably originated with the Indians. 
Air curing in open barns is the general practice now in the sun-cured district. 


TaBLE 12.—Dark air-cured tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-40 


ONE SUCKER, TYPE 35 


Yield per Produc- Price per Crop 

Year Acreage acre tion pound value 

1,000 1,000 

Acres Pounds pounds Cents dollars 
199 Monee ee Beer ieee Pes eS AE tn 64, 900 727 47, 221 6.4 3, 003 
AV CEACCHIOIO = 1 Orme Ce ae ek 51,170 835 42, 558 9.4 4, 273 
AVELAGE 192029 mote sine neem eT Co ee 43, 390 817 35, 740 10.2 3, 571 
193 0 Eee ere eee ew ys Spar ete oe i 37, 900 784 29, 718 7.0 2, 088 
AOS Te eee ee, ce are SE hen ew ae 28, 200 796 22, 450 3.4 755 
I RYE oe ee Rie the eee eee en eee ee 19, 300 801 15, 465 4.8 747 
OSS ees Se eee Ses Ra eer Ce ee ee 22, 900 783 17, 925 6.7 1, 208 
ORY oe ae et ae 6 2 a a ere 21, 200 893 18, 940 6.9 1, 248 
OS eis oe ee ie eden. s Ween Pua NE, 15, 600 835 13, 020 8.2 1, 063 
Sas ee eel ena Oe ca se a ee Se 14, 800 730 10, 802 16.3 1, 766 
OS Ties im cts. Sais Seen eileen eae Oi 27, 100 908 24, 617 7.4 1, 810 
QS See See ee ae eee Cte, SE eyelet 20, 200 785 15, 850 5.9 931 
OSG ERE AHS Bel eee ee ee aes ae ee 24, 500 911 22, 313 6.5 1,450 
G40) eas Sa a See ee oo Ake he 24, 000 898 21, 562 7.5 1, 614 


1 Preliminary. 
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TABLE 12.—Dark air-cured tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-—40—Con. 


GREEN RIVER, TYPE 36 


Year Acreage Yield per Produc- Price per Crop 
acre tion pound value 
1,000 1,000 
Acres Pounds pounds Cents dollars 
TQ 1 Qe ae ie a ee Ed oes 9 a ee 77, 000 780 60, 060 16. 9, 610 
AVC APE 920= 20 tee eee oe eS 48, 120 817 40, 070 10.8 4, 379 
TOS 0G 2 ae Sait eee ee Ce Seo S 39, 000 785 30, 615 8.9 2, 725 
TOS Mie Se Ces See eee ee Si A ae eg oe ee 46, 000 880 40, 480 3.3 1, 336 
LO3 0s sarees 2 ee a eS ee oe ee ee 24, 000 825 19, 800 3.4 673 
1933 Soe se eee Dee ds See Se eee eape mee Meme 15, 000 740 11, 100 7.9 877 
aS a Lae a ise ae eats Dh Se ree BO ae 21, 000 890 18, 690 8.i 1, 417 
1Q3 bi eee ae eet a eae See sees Pee 18, 000 $45 15, 210 7.3 1, 110 
F193 6 ag ee ee ne ee ee ee 16, 000 700 11, 200 14.4 1, 613 
1 QS 7 Se eS SSS Ses foe ee eee 22, 000 900 19, 800 9.0 1, 782 
Tie ed eae te eae er GRE S ee fe Oe 17, 000 870 14, 790 9.6 1, 420 
RY 0 gn Weed Neca coe oe ee ee 20, 500 875 17, 938 7.4 1, 327 
DOD EY es epee ee ee red ee ee ere 20, 000 875 17, 500 7.6 1, 330 
VIRGINIA SUN-CURED, TYPE 37 
l 
1 OOG: Soe Se te Sais seek Cae ee See 2 eee 11, 300 786 8, 883 8.4 746 
Averages! O10=19 Beteees Shee ee ees 13, 090 751 9, 852 14.0 1, 295 
iAvetarerl920=09.4s. ost s25 See Se Lees 8, 020 755 6, 060 13.2 pei 
1 Q302E Rae ean eae eee aise. 5, 800 585 3, 393 Wed 261 
LOST es SS oS Le Cee ee Sees 5, 000 650 3, 250 5.3 172 
1932) Sen Soe oo SS ede 32 eee Dae aE ae 2, 200 545 1, 199 6.6 79 
1OS3 tee eat Sa eo A ee aa 2, 800 720 2, 016 8.5 171 
BS a Se a een me OES re Cee are ae ee Se 3, 400 800 2, 720 9.7 264 
1.935% Re Sew el eS Le eee oe ee 3, 100 900 2, 790 11.0 307 
TOS Gag se ae oe ee ce a ee ene 3, 300 780 2, 574 15.1 389 
BUSY (ati an ne eC eee EA Mer roe 3, 800 785 2, 983 8.9 265 
1938 Reese as See es Se ae ee ae 2, 800 780 2, 184 P27 277 
1939 eid ee ee EC oe eee ae 3, 400 975 3, 315 12% 404 
O40 i Sac ee ee Se ree 3, 600 875 3, 150 9.3 293 


1 Preliminary. 


Tasie 13.—Dark air-cured tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1912 


and 1919-40 


ONE SUCKER, TYPE 35 


Year Production 

Million 

pounds 
UE A a aed Le ge ee ee Ce 42.8 
ge IS ale ee a rae Sea mee See ee eee eee ee | 68. 7 
AVETAZ CaO 20529 eee ee oe eee ee = eee 35. 7 
QS 0 ee a ae SOR a yah ese oS ON eta Pee Ee 29.7 
Ot 5 Nees eee a ee a ee Ree SE oe a aoe ge I el 22.4 
OS Dae ee OR Aa oan a ee ae ee ee Se ee 1555 
1933 2S See ae ee ee eee 17.9 
LQ 34 ie ee ee aE eee Oe ec IO 18.9 
DGS Hwee ae ho SE rte et ella ay oS 13.0 
TOS Ge A Be eee = eee se ee 10.8 
193 (22 es ee a i a BE EE See ae ees eee 24.6 
LOSS 2228 x nn eee te ese Ya eek Se Se Ne, Sees 15.8 
LOR Ge eae Ss ae DORR oy a eae TS IR BOA tee 22.3 
1 SY. {Eee og ee ee She ee es Sap ee 121.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Stocks Oct. 1 


farm-sales | Total supply 

weight 

Million Million 

pounds pounds | 
24.9 67.7 | 
36.0 104.7 } 
42.6 78.3 
27.9 57.6 
35. 4 57.8 
36.8 52. 3 
33.3 51.2 
34.8 53.7 
32.7 45.7 
28.8 39. 6 
23.8 48.4 
33. 6 49.4 
28.9 51.2 
31.9 53. 5 


Disappear- 


ance begin- 
ning Oct. 1 


Million 
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TaBLE 13.—Dark air-cured tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1912 
and 1919-40—Continued 


GREEN RIVER, TYPE 36 2 


Stocks Oct. 1 Disappear- 
Year Production farm-sales | Total supply | ance begin- 
weight ning Oct. 1 
Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
SH i RS oS a ee ee a ee 60. 1 47.9 108. 0 51.6 
INSTR WPI) sts eee oeceaee Bre ipa pe ey ey 40. 1 53. 3 93. 4 43. 0 
SOR Se se Pg at gee emcee 30. 6 27.1 o7.7 30. 0 
1 O31 eee eas eae Cee ee Cer Ee ae 40. 5 Dien 68. 2 26.9 
OS Dees eee atk ote i ee mene A 19.8 41.3 61.1 19.6 
TEER G yee ee eet Ne a es A ee ee ea ae ee ee Jk at 41.5 52.6 16.7 
GSA rae es ane Seek eee apart a oan ene rat eee SORE Ne, 18.7 35. 9 54. 6 20. 3 
UGS Yah Sad SP Se Se ey eae a ee 15:2 34.3 49.5 18.8 
1G 3 Gieeeneee a esi ee he i SUSE IRY das Sree tt Ee a 2 30. 7 41.9 19.9 
VIB ee cia a i SA a ee es 19.8 22.0 41.8 18. 2 
Te Bi eeee SES ee wees — ea ree ia eee as ee a 14.8 23. 6 38. 4 14.2 
11939 Meare ape Magnes eet Nyc ced em Tar: en pte NOS oe 17.9 24. 2 42.1 12.0 
194 0 ee ee ae eee oe ore ee eee 117.5 30. 1 AN [et Op) |e es es See 


VIRGINIA SUN-CURED, TYPE 37 


I Ae eM eB a rg a 9.8 13.9 23.7 10.9 
1919 S2=e= Ree ee teen oN ee Cp Re oy 1S EN la! 6.0 10.8 16.8 4.9 
FAW CTA Cw 920 29 Beek emer ee Tue Rae ae A 6.1 8.3 14.4 6.8 
TS 0) Se ae i ee Pere ween Te ek An ape | at EN 3.4 4.8 8.2 3.7 
1 G3 1 eae eee eee ey ee eee Seas te 3.2 4.5 eal 3.3 
1 93 2 eae etre ere penn ee eae lt EN Pe a 2 ee 9) 4.4 5.6 1.5 
OS Secret opie IRE ee et Fae pe A AL 2.0 4,1 6.1 3.5 
VIP Y Ue ES is eas ap See lp Se ay peed a ae 2k 2.6 5.3 2.6 
1 G3 6 es cae aes he, et tl Ser al he Set SAE arpa Pose ZN 2.8 Denti 5.5 2.8 
AGS 6 See ee ee es ee ae ee a 2.6 PU 5.3 2.9 
SG 3 Zeer am Ee pe NL Ie SSN ERE CE Nala er 3.0 2.4 5.4 252 
G38 Sepak pees wpe ee i an IP) Se ee oa Dae, 3.2 5.4 2.4 
IKE Rs se ee eee era eee ce ee ee ne ee 3.3 3.0 6.3 2.8 
TESA) ee ie are, See Be LES pata 7 tee es a 13.2 3.5 CG} (| Se eee es ee 


1 Preliminary. : i 
2 Prior to 1919 combined with Henderson Stemming, type 24. 


Stocks prior to Apr. 1, 1929, were compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


TaBLE 14.—Exzports of dark air-cured tobacco from the United States to principal 
importing countries, 1923-89 } 


ONE SUCKER, TYPE 35 


° Average|Average 
Country to which exported | 1923 2 1926-28 | 1929-33 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 3 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 


Belgium esa oe 86 866 654 556 511 305 90 | 1, 580 12 
British Wiest Atricals= 2. 22522 eee 1, 840 505 44 65 37 1 27 111 
IDG al AWOKE, GL a Be Ee 463 133 131 105 25 31 34 11 
OGHeErCOUNTHICS ===) sae | pene 798 326 390 155 91 95 158 468 
HUNG es tore Pe ee cee 3, 967 | 1,618 1A 836 458 217 1, 799 2, 102 
Percent \Percent | Percent |Percent| Percent | Percent| Percent | Percent | Percent 

1B Ye) Veg bah a ce Sa ee al eee 21.8 40. 4 49.6 61.1 66. 6 41.5 87.8 Ne @) 
IBritishowest Atrica4 ===) 4a. eee 46. 4 31.2 3.9 7.8 8.1 25 1% 53 
MTencChyAtricaiiee aaa eer 1s 7 Sao ils 2 12.6 5.5 14.3 1.9 ot 
OCHERICOMNELICS esse | eee 20.1 20. 2 34.8 18. 5 19.8 43.7 8.8 22.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 14.—Exzports of dark air-cured tobacco from the United States to principal 
importing countries, 1923-89 '\—Continued 


GREEN RIVER, TYPE 36 


. 9 |Average| Average F 
Country to which exported | 1923 1926-28 | 1929-33 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 3 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 

United Kingdom____-______- 5, 345 | 4,97 2, 755: | 1, 901 || 1,627 |" 15473 |= 2; 892 | — 4. 869 260 
INetherlands@aste=aaa ee 3, 104 186 84 0 172 11 0 0 0 
Belgium" 23a ee 2, 092 865 698 | 1,032] 1,510 506 494 158 23 
Ireland (Irish Free State)_--| 1,451 255 384 169 215 82 i7Al 46 162 
British West Africa 4_______- 244 |} 1,842 276 93 63 39 Bi 31 40 
Breneh Africa 5== 2. = = 119 606 168 188 114 14 36 50 30 
Othercountries 3,886 | 3,976 318 43 9 47 38 28 54 
TPO tales sts see ee ee 16, 241 | 12, 708 | 4,683 | 3,426 | 3,710] 2,172 | 3,662} 2,182 569 

| ae a | ee | ree | 


Percent |Percent | Percent Percent Percent |Percent |Percent |Percenit | Percent 


United Kingdom___________ 32.9 39. 2 58. 8 5ba0 43.9 67.8 79.0 85.7 45.7 
INetherlandSeee=== aaa 19.1 iL) 1.8 .0 4.6 5) .0 0 .0 
Belo UIN ey eee Some ees 12.9 6.8 14.9 30.1 40.7 23. 3 13.5 lew 4.0 
Treland (Irish Free State) __- 8.9 2.0 8.2 4.9 5.8 3.8 4.7 PAT 28.5 
British West Africa 4________ 15 14.5 5.9 Qi 17 1.8 .8 ora 7.0 
HreneheAtricate.. = ae 7 4.8 3.6 ono Sak .6 TOR} PAS a 
Other countries ____________ 20) 312 6.8 he so 2.2 1.0 | 133 9.5 


BLACK FAT, WATER BALER, AND DARK AFRICAN 6 


1,000 -| 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 

British West Africa 4________ | striae 783 | 4,515 See SeAS5 5,172 | 3,849 | 3,235 eid: 
FEN CATT Cayo aoe eee | ene 693 2, 278 2,694 | 2,740 | 2,602! 2,476 | 3, 200 1, 651 
British: Guiana aa | ee 88 200 52 72 102 151 151 150 
SpanishPAtrica aes eee eee 58 278 284 294 46 141 97 89 
PROLGUSUCSEPAGT Cals oer Ce ee 26 288 273 392 346 351 274 241 
Glenn any. eee see ee ae ee | eee 57 254 268 389 169 41 0 0 
Ofhericounthicss== ee | eee 330 761 997 995 1, 075 828 817 690 
Oba eee ae See ee ee oe 2,035 | 8,574 | 9,680 | 10,067 | 9,512 | 7, 837 | 7, 774 5, 532 
Percent |Percent |Percent |Perceni |Percent |Percent |Percent |Percent | Percent 

IBTItISHMWieS FeAUTI Gasser | meee 38.5 52a 52.8 51.5 54.4 49.1 41.6 49.0 
TibmemGanwainn ens 2 Yee |e 34.1 26. 6 27.8 Pfs F 27.4 31.6 41.2 29.8 
British’ Gian aaa ees eee | eee 4.3 2.3 5 aif ie 1.9 a9 ed, 
SPanishvAtrs Cay ane ites as oD 2.9 3.2 2.9 2.9 a 1.8 LD, 1.6 
Portuguese Africa §_________ | tere ae ia 3.4 2.8 3.9 3.6 4.5 345 4.4 
Germaniyii ese oe eee | eee ae 2.8 3.0 | 2.8 3.9 1.8 off .0 .0 
Othercountrics = sseee er | nee 16.1 8.8 10. 4 9.9 Tile 3 10.6 10.6 1255 


1 The export statistics are on the basis of a crop year beginning October. 

2 Prior to Jan. 1, 1927, One Sucker included with Green River, and black fat, water baler, and dark 
African included with ‘‘other leaf.’ : 

3 Preliminary. 

4 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

5 Exclusive of Algeria, Tunisia, and Madagascar. 

6 Black fat, water baler, and dark African are composed principally of fire-cured and One Sucker tobacco, 
which have been treated with oils and greases, packed in boxes, bales, and tierces, and subjected to heavy 
pressure. Approximate percentages are two-thirds One Sucker and one-third fire-cured. In some cases a 
small quantity of flue-cured might be substituted for that portion of one of the other types. 

7 Includes Canary Islands. 

§ Exclusive of Mozambique. 

° Beginning May 6, 1938, the United States trade with Germany includes Austria; for comparable figures 
in earlier years add those for Austria and Germany. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States and official records of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


CiGar TOBACCO 


All types of cigar tobacco are air-cured, although the use of char- 
coal fires to prevent houseburn is common. They are classified 
according to the principal use to be made of the tobacco, that is— 
filler, binder, and wrapper types—but all are used for other purposes. 
For instance, select grades of filler types are used occasionally for 
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binder purposes; tobacco from binder and wrapper types may be 
used for all three purposes; and some of the lower grade tobacco 
from all types finds its way into scrap chewing. The terms ‘“‘filler,”’ 
‘‘binder,’’ and ‘‘wrapper”’ are defined as follows: 


Filler: Tobacco used in forming the core of a cigar. It predominates in the 
T 7 

: Binier: Tobacco used to bind the filler and to shape it into the “bunch.” The 
binder also acts as a protection for the wrapper during the manufacturing process. 
It is of a fine and elastic texture and is rolled around the coarser filler. The use 
of a binder makes possible the use of a very thin and attractive wrapper on the 
cigar. Otherwise, the core of filler tobacco would present irregularities and 
probably puncture the wrapper, thus requiring replacement and causing a loss. 

Wrapper: Tobacco used for covering the ‘“‘bunch’’ formed by inclosing the filler 
in the binder and to make the finished cigar attractive. 

The scrap-chewing industry is a valuable adjunct to the cigar 
industry, for it provides the grower with an outlet for large volumes 
of leaf not needed or not suited for cigar-manufacturing purposes. 
This is an important consideration, for even in the most favorable 
season some tobacco, because of the position of its growth on the 
stalk or because of injury, will lack the quality requisite for manu- 
facture into cigars; and in years of unfavorable growing conditions 
and at times of hail injury the quantity of such lower quality tobacco 
may be great. Low as the prices for this so-called stemming tobacco 
sometimes are, they save the growers from partial or total loss, insofar 
as the tobacco retains sufficient quality for scrap-chewing purposes. 

The prices paid for stemming tobacco are not always low. In 
years of scant supplies they may be high enough to afford active 
competition for some grades usable in cigars. 

There are physical differences between the three classes of cigar 
tobacco. Filler types are relatively coarse in texture and heavy in 
body. The important considerations are the aroma and_ burn. 
Color is of importance only as it indicates qualities sought by the 
manufacturers; so far as the cigar consumer is concerned, the color 
of the filler is not important. 

With respect to the binder, color is a factor only to the extent that 
it indicates other qualities. But binder leaf must be thinner and of 
finer texture than filler and more elastic. Its purpose is to hold the 
bunched filler in shape; this calls for a degree of elasticity not required 
in fillers. Although the binder constitutes a very small percentage 
of the total bulk of the cigar, its effect on the aroma is important. 
In selecting a binder the manufacturer is guided by aroma and the 
physical qualities needed. Good burn, meaning complete and even 
combustion, is generally required of binder tobacco. Poor-burning 
binders will affect the burn of the wrapper, and in charring will impair 
the even burn desired in a cigar. Likewise, good-burning binders 
will help the burn of a poor-burning wrapper. Poor or uneven burn 
of a cigar makes it disagreeable to the smoker as well as unsightly. 
Binder tobacco, therefore, commands a higher price than filler. A 
consideration of prime importance to buyers of binder tobacco is the 
quality of the tobacco in relation to the class of cigars in which it is 
to be used. Necessarily the standard of quality is higher for 10-cent 
cigars or better than for 5-cent cigars; it is higher for the latter class 
than for the two-for-5-cent cigars. 

The peak of quality of cigar tobacco is reached in wrapper types. 
Not only is the question of aroma and burn as important as in the 
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case of filler and binder types, and the requirements as to fineness of 
texture, freedom from injury and blemish greater than in the case of 
binders, but there is the added factor of color. In fillers and binders, 
color is important only as an index of quality, but in wrappers, color 
is important as such, because the majority of cigar smokers are 
influenced in their selection of cigars by the color of the wrapper. 

This brings about an anomalous situation. It seems to be an 
accepted fact among smokers that a dark wrapper indicates a strong 
cigar and a light wrapper a mild one. Demand is greatest for mild 
cigars, or cigars that have the appearance of being mild on account 
of being light in color. This is a mistaken assumption, for color 
indicates maturity of the leaf. A mature wrapper, even though dark, 
as a rule will produce a milder, sweeter, more fragrant smoke than an 
immature wrapper. The latter may have a more attractive color, 
but the immaturity by which the lightness of color may have been 
obtained often has a deleterious effect on the smoke. 

The requirements for producing good wrapper tobacco are so 
manifold as to make the requirements as to soil, climatic conditions, 
and cultural practices the most exacting to be found in the tobacco- 
producing industry, and the prices paid are therefore higher than for 
any other class of American-grown tobacco. 


CIGAR-TOBACCO DISTRICTS 


The cigar-tobacco districts classified according to filler, binder, 
and wrapper types are described below:® 


FILLER TYPES 


Type 41, Pennsylvania Seedleaf—The most important filler type of 
American-grown tobacco is Pennsylvania Seedleaf, type 41, grown in 
the counties of Lancaster, York, Chester, Lebanon, Berks, and 
Dauphin, Pa. Although it is a filler type, a limited quantity of the 
thinner, lighter-bodied leaves, which are free of injury, are selected 
and used as binders or as stogie wrappers. The lower or stemming 
grades are used principally in the manufacture of scrap chewing 
tobacco or in shredded fillers for low-priced cigars. A very limited 
quantity is exported. 

Pennsylvania Seedleaf is harvested by the stalk-cutting method 
and, like all cigar-leaf tobacco, is air-cured. After the tobacco is 
fully cured it is stripped from the stalk and tied into hands of 14 to 
18 leaves, then put up in paper-wrapped bundles or bales weighing 
from 50 to 70 pounds for delivery to packers. 

Some packers of Pennsylvania Seedleaf practice bulk-sweating 
ee p. 85) prior to packing in cases. Other packers of Pennsylvania 

eedleaf pack direct into cases without bulk-sweating. Packing is 
usually completed in May and the sampling is done the following 
fall after the tobacco has gone through the first summer sweat. 

In case-sweating, the tobacco is packed in substantial wooden 
cases, 30 by 30 inches across the ends or heads, and ranging in length 
from 36 to 52 inches. The average length of a case is about 42 
inches. The weight of cases when packed ranges from 250 to 365 


8 In the discussion of types which follows, free use has been made of descrij tions contained in Cir. 435 (22). 
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pounds net, or from 325 to 450 pounds gross. These cases have 
¥-inch spaces between the end boards in order to allow ventilation 
and the escape of surplus moisture during sweating. The inside of 
the case, except the ends, is covered with heavy paper. The tobacco 
is packed lengthwise in the case with the butts of the hands outward 
toward the end and the tails slightly lapping in the center. It is 
packed several inches above the top of the case; then a frame is placed 
on it and it is put under a casing press and the tobacco is pressed 
down until the lid or top of the case can be nailed on. Each case is 
marked with the net weight and gross weight. The cases are then 
stored in rows 5 to 20 cases high in warehouses especially built for 
tobacco storage and sweating. Some of these warehouses have heat- 
ing equipment and the sweating is speeded up through the application 
of artificial heat. 

Tobacco of the regular cigar-filler grades of Pennsylvania Seedleaf 
are usually stemmed just before the time they enter into the manu- 
facturing process. ‘Tobacco of the lower grades is often stemmed 
months in advance of use in manufactured products. The scrap 
chewing manufacturers as a rule place the strips, or stemmed tobacco 
in a bulk and put it through an additional sweating process. The 
manufacturers of prepared short fillers, or ‘grinders’ as they are 
known in the trade, use a rather large quantity of the stemming 
grades. This tobacco is put through stemming machines, is dried, 
stored in bins, and sold to manufacturers of short-filler cigars. 

Types 42-44, Ohio fillers —Three types of cigar-filler tobacco are 
produced in the Miami Valley in southwestern Ohio, mostly in Darke, 
Preble, Butler, Miami, Montgomery, and Warren Counties. Type 42 
is known as Gebhardt; type 43, as Zimmer or Zimmer Spanish; and 
type 44, as Dutch or Little Dutch. 

In recent years the annual production of the three types has aver- 
aged about 19 million pounds. No official estimates are made of the 
production of each type separately, but on the basis of average stocks 
held by dealers and manufacturers on July 1 of each year since 1929, 
the production averages about 37 percent of Gebhardt, 47 percent 
of Zimmer, and 16 percent of Dutch. 

The general harvesting, curing, marketing, and handling methods 
for each of these types are similar. These tobaccos are stalk-cut, 
air-cured, and marketed under the country-sales system. The buying 
is done in the fall of the year and deliveries are usually made from 
January to April. Sometimes the movement of the crop from grow- 
ers’ hands into buyers’ hands is much later and extends into the 
second quarter of the year. 

Most of the buyers and packers are located in Dayton, but some 
are located in small towns throughout the producing district, and some 
of the Dayton buyers have packing houses at outlying points. The 
growers sort their crop into two major grades locally known as 
wrappers and fillers. The so-called wrappers are the actual cigar- 
filler grades. The so-called filler grades are suitable for use in scrap 
chewing tobacco and are sometimes stemmed and shredded for use 
as short fillers in low-priced cigars. The growers deliver these to- 
baccos, packed in cases, to the buyers who usually resort and repack, 
separating badly broken, inferior, and damaged leaves. Some buyers 
practice bulk-sweating; others case-sweat only. Gebhardt and Zimmer 
tobaccos usually go through one spring-and-summer natural sweat 
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and are then taken out of the cases, in the fall, dipped in water, and 
force-sweated. This is known as resweating. Dutch tobacco is 
seldom dipped and resweated. 

Type 45, Georgia and Florida sun-grown.—(Discontinued type; see 
type 56 under ‘“‘Binder Types.’’) Production of type 45 was dis- 
continued in 1940, although some of the tobacco previously grown 
still exists in manufacturers’ stocks. A new binder type (No. 56) is 
being produced in the same area. (See p. 45.) 

Type 46, Puerto Rican filler.—Puerto Rican cigar-leaf tobacco is 
produced in the central, inland portion of Puerto Rico. It is 
marketed and handled at a number of points on the island. The 
principal markets are Caguas, Juncos, Cayey, Comerio, San Lorenzo, 
- and Utuado. The average annual production for the last 5 years 

has been about 28 million pounds. 

Puerto Rican tobacco is used principally for cigar fillers and the 
major portion of it is used in continental United States. The leaves 
are smaller and thinner-bodied than most of the cigar-filler types 
produced in the United States. It is aromatic and has a distinctive 
flavor that blends well with other filler types. 

It is harvested by both the stalk-cutting and the priming methods. 
It is air-cured under natural atmospheric conditions in curing barns 
that may be either of wood construction or constructed of poles 
thatched with cane or palm leaves. 

Tobacco is marketed through refaccionistas and local dealers, by 
whom it is sold partly to local representatives of large cigar manu- 
facturers or to New York dealers who in turn sell it to manufacturers. 
Manipulation of the tobacco after it leaves the farmers’ hands includes 
extensive bulk sweating, stemming, and packing in bales.?® 


BINDER TYPES 


Type 51, Connecticut Broadleaf—This tobacco is produced in the 
valley of the Connecticut River from near the Massachusetts State 
line to Glastonbury, Conn., principally on the east side of the river. 
Some is handled and packed at various points throughout the valley 
but Hartford, Conn., is the principal marketing point. The annual 
production for the last 10 years has averaged about 13 million pounds. 
It is used principally for cigar binders, but some is used for wrappers, 
fillers, and scrap chewing. 

The leaves are relatively large (fig. 19) ranging in length from about 
18 to 24 inches. They are smooth and of good texture, and are brown 
in color. The leaves used for wrappers are the darkest of all the 
tobaccos used for that purpose. 

Connecticut Broadleaf is harvested by the stalk-cutting method and 
is air-cured in barns under natural atmospheric conditions. Figure 
20 shows the method of providing ventilation in curing barns in this 
section. After the tobacco is fully cured and is in good order for 
handling, it is taken down and the leaves are stripped from the stalks. 
It is marketed under a country-sales system, the buyers visiting the 
farms of the growers and bargaining as to price. From 50 to 60 per- 
cent of the growers sort their own tobacco after it is stripped from the 
stalks. Otherwise the sorting is done in the packing houses of the 
dealers. It is sorted into 10 to 12 grades, the major groups of grades 


9 For a more detailed statement of Puerto Rican tobacco see U. 8. Dept. of Agr. Cir. 519 (6). 
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being known as wrappers, seconds, top leaves, fillers, and stemming. 
Usually there are several grades of wrappers and seconds. For deliv- 
ery by growers, the tobacco, whether sorted or not, usually is packed 
in paper-wrapped bundles weighing from 30 to 60 pounds. Some 
growers who sort their own tobacco also pack it in cases before deliv- 
ery. It is delivered by the growers to the dealers from January to 
May; the peak of the deliveries comes in February. Usually most 
of the crop is marketed during the first quarter of the year. 
Connecticut Broadleaf is not bulk-sweated but is sometimes re- 
packed into bundles for sweating. Usually it is packed directly into 
cases and put into a sweating room with a temperature of from 85° 
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Figure 19.—A field of Connecticut Valley Broadleaf, type 51. This is a cigar- 
binder type but some is used for cigar wrappers. The lower grades are sold 
for fillers and scrap chewing. 


to 95° F. for a period of from 6 to 8 weeks. About 30 percent is 
packed in cases for natural sweat; that is, it is stored in a warehouse 
with no temperature control. 

Type 52, Connecticut Havana Seed.—This tobacco is produced in the 
same territory as Connecticut Broadleaf, but mostly on the western 
side of the Connecticut River. Some is grown in the Housatonic 
Valley. Hartford is the principal market. The average annual pro- 
duction for the last 10 years was about 12,500,000 pounds. Produc- 
tion declined to about 10,000,000 pounds in 1933, 5,900,000 in 1934, 
and 6,700,000 pounds in 1935, but has since risen to 15,773,000. It is 
used principally for cigar binders. Although about the same per- 
centage of Havana Seed as Broadleaf is classified as wrappers by the 
packers, the percentage actually used for wrapper purposes is not as 
large. The tobacco of the lower grades is used in fillers and scrap 
chewing. This type as a whole is somewhat thinner bodied than 
Connecticut Broadleaf, is very smooth and of fine texture, and runs 
lighter in color. 
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In former years part of the Havana Seed crop was primed for cigar 
wrapper purposes, but recently practically all of it has been stalk-cut. 
It is air-cured in barns under natural atmospheric conditions. The 
marketing system and method of delivery are the same as for Broad- 
leaf except that a very large percentage is sold by the growers in un- 
assorted bundles and then sorted by the packers. It is also sized to 
2-inch lengths ranging from 14 to 26 inches, the greater part ranging 
from 18 to 24 inches. Deliveries are made by the growers from 
December to March, in some years extending into April. Most of 
the deliveries are usually made in January. 

The packing and fermentation methods employed are similar to 
those used in handling Broadleaf. 

Type 53, New York and Pennsylvania Havana Seed.—This tobacco 
is produced in a widely scattered area through northern Pennsylvania 
and southern and central New York. The principal marketing points 
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Figure 20.—-A tobacco-curing barn in the Connecticut Valley. Note the method 
of regulating the circulation of air. 


are Elmira and Syracuse, N. Y. The average annual production for 
the last 10 years has been about 1,500,000 pounds. The tobacco of 
this section has been classified as a binder type, but from a type stand- 
point two kinds are produced. The Big Flats is a binder type similar 
to the Connecticut Havana Seed, and the Onondaga is more of a filler 
type. At one time these tobaccos were used principally for cigar 
binders and fillers, but more recently the greater part of them has 
been used in scrap chewing tobacco. 

Type 53 tobacco is stalk-cut and air-cured. It is sold mostly 
at the farms of the growers by private sale, and delivered to the dealers 
in paper-wrapped bundles ranging in weight from 30 to 50 pounds. 
Little sorting is done by the growers. They usually sort into only two 
orades. The dealers and packers sort out the binders and fillers from 
the best of the growers’ grades and pack them in cases. Some bulk- 
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sweating is practiced but most of the better quality tobacco is packed 
directly into cases and is ‘natural sweated.’ Thestemming grades are 
usually sweated in the paper-wrapped bundles in which they are de- 
livered by the growers. Deliveries are usually made in the first 
quarter of the year, and most of the packing is done within this period. 

Types 54 and 55, Southern and Northern Wisconsin.—These types 
are closely related, the differences between the two being largely if not 
entirely due to the wide disparity between the soils on which they are 
grown. Type 54, Southern Wisconsin, is produced on the moraines 
of the southern part of the State, principally in Dane, Rock, and 
Columbia Counties. Relatively little of the crop is used for binder 
or filler purposes at the present time, most of it going to the stemming 
trade for scrap chewing purposes. 

Type 55, Northern Wisconsin, is not produced in the northern part 
of the State, as the trade name seems to imply, but north of the Wis- 
consin River in the hilly western portion of the Driftless or non- 
glaciated southwestern section, especially Vernon, Crawford, and 
Richland Counties. This is a strictly binder type, with only the 
inferior grades going into filler and stemming outlets. The small 
Minnesota crop is classed with Northern Wisconsin as type 55. 

Considering the types as a whole, the leaves of Wisconsin tobacco 
are somewhat larger and coarser than of the binder types produced in 
Connecticut. Wisconsin tobacco is stalk-cut and air-cured. It is 
marketed by private sale at the farm of the grower for delivery at 
central points such as Janesville, Stoughton, Viroqua, etc., or through 
a growers’ cooperative organization. Deliveries are usually made 
during the first quarter of the year. Asarule, the greater part of the 
crop is out of the growers’ hands by the first of April but sometimes, 
because of adverse weather, the delivery period extends into the 
second quarter. Sometimes when prices are low growers hold the 
tobacco on the farm for a year or more. 

Only a limited amount of sorting is done by the growers prior to 
delivery. They sort into two grades known as wrappers and fillers. 
Here, as in most tobacco districts ‘‘wrappers”’ is a term to denominate 
choice or top quality. The so-called filler grades, usually known in 
the trade as stemming, are used principally for scrap chewing. The 
tobacco is delivered in paper-wrapped bundles ranging in weight 
from 40 to 50 pounds. 

The packers sort and size the so-called wrapper grades and from 
these select the leaves of binder quality. Most of the Wisconsin 
binder grades are packed direct into cases after being sorted and 
sized, but some are bulk-sweated for about 2 weeks before packing. 

The stemming grades of Wisconsin tobacco are usually bulk- 
sweated for about a year in the paper-wrapped bundles in which they 
are delivered by the growers. Just before being stemmed the tobacco 
is taken out of the bundles, the damaged tobacco is thrown out, 
moisture is added, and the good tobacco rebulked and resweated for a 
short period. 

Type 56, Georgia and Florida Sun-Grown.—This is a new binder 
type, produced mainly in northwest Florida and southwest Georgia 
in the same area as the Georgia and Florida shade-grown, type 62. 
It has displaced the old Sun Sumatra cigar filler tobacco, type 45. 
The latter type was grown in this district under contract and sold to 
one company. It was primed and after delivery to the purchaser 
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was bulk-sweated. The cost of handling was relatively high for a 
filler type. These costs have increased, especially since enactment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and none of the old filler type has 
been produced since 1939. (See footnote 3, table lo: pao) 
Beginning in 1936, experiments were made in producing cigar 
binder tobacco in the same area. Various new strains of seed were 
introduced, including the so-called Mexican broadleaf, R. G., and 
301. Mexican broadleaf, the origin of which is uncertain, was found 
to be the most satisfactory and is now the prevailing type. The 
methods of harvesting, curing, and handling are essentially the same 
as those previously employed in connection with Sun Sumatra. 
Mexican broadleaf produces shorter leaves than other binder types. 
They are very thin and spready, that is, wide in proportion to their 
length. The tobacco has fair quality, excellent burn, and the per- 
centage of a normal crop running to usable binder grades is unusually 
high. Like the Sun Sumatra type that preceded it, Mexican broad- 
leaf is produced under contract, which indicates a restricted outlet 
and some uncertainty as to the permanence of the market for the 
type. Its present use is in the manufacture of two-for-5-cent cigars. 
Quincy, Fla., is the marketing point and center of production. 


WRAPPER TYPES 


Type 61, Connecticut Valley Shade-Grown. 

Type 62, Georgia and Florida Shade-Grown.—As the two types of 
shade-grown tobacco are very similar in cultural and handling 
methods they will be considered together. Connecticut shade-grown is 
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FraurE 21.—Typical view of tobacco tents in the Connecticut Valley. From 
6,000 to 8,000 acres of tobacco are grown annually under shade in New England, 
and from = 000 to 4,000 acres in Florida and Georgia. 
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produced in the valley of the Connecticut River in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. The principal marketing point is Hartford, Conn. 
The average annual production for the last 5 years has been about 
6 million pounds. Georgia and Florida shade-grown is produced in 
north-central Florida and southern Georgia. The principal market- 
ing point is Quincy, Fla. The average annual production for the last 
5 years has been about 3 million pounds. 

Shade-grown tobacco is used principally for cigar wrappers. The 
leaves are small, usually ranging in length from 10 to 16 inches, al- 
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FicurE 22.—A typical lath shade in the Georgia-Florida district. 


though some leaves are as short as 8 inches and some as long as 20 
inches. 

Body, texture, elasticity, combustibility, and color are the most 
important elements of quality in tobacco for cigar wrappers. Shade- 
grown tobacco is very thin, is of very fine texture, is elastic, and 
ranges in color from light tan to light brown. It is essential that 
cigar wrappers burn well and evenly, and that the leaves be free of 
injury. The greatest care must be exercised by the growers throughout 
the culture and handling in order to produce tobacco of such quality. 
Production costs are higher for shade-grown than for any other types. 
This type differs from all other types in that it is produced under arti- 
ficial shade. Three kinds of shade are used—slats, cloth, and a combi- 
nation of slats and cloth. In recent years the use of cloth has predomi- 
nated (figs. 21 and 22). 

Shade-grown tobacco is harvested by priming or picking the leaves 
as they ripen, beginning at the bottom of the stalk and removing 
two or three leaves at a time. Usually four primings are made, and 
in sales of the tobacco the priming is stipulated as No. 1 Priming, 
No. 1% Priming, No. 2 Priming, or No. 3 Priming. Each priming is 
handled separately and the leaves are carefully carried to the curing 
barns. When they have wilted sufficiently to permit handling without 
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breakage, they are strung on twine by punching a hole through the butt 
of the stem. Each end of the string is fastened to a lath and the laths 
are hung in the tiers of the curing barn. (See fig. 23.) 
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Ficure 23.—Hanging laths of type 61 tobacco in the curing barn, Connecticut 
Valley district. (Courtesy of CircLE MaGaZINe.) 


The tobacco is watched closely during the curing process and the 
circulation of air is controlled by means of a system of ventilators. 
When these do not afford sufficient control over temperature and 
humidity, small charcoal fires are used, spaced at regular intervals 
under the tobacco. 
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After the tobacco is thoroughly cured it is placed in boxes and 
delivered at once to the packing houses where it is removed from the 
boxes and placed in bulks about 5 or 6 feet wide and from 12 to 16 
feet long, and usually about 8 feet high. These bulks contain from 
4,000 to 6,000 pounds (see fig. 24). ‘Temperature and humidity are 
definitely controlled in the bulking room. A temperature of 75° to 
85° F. is usually maintained and the relative humidity is not allowed 
to fall below 70 percent. A perforated metal tube is placed through 
the center of each bulk for the purpose of inserting a thermometer 
for inner temperature readings. 


ba 
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Fiaure 24.—Bulks of shade-grown tobacco during fermentation, 


The moisture content of the tobacco when placed in the bulks 
ranges from 24 to 32 percent. With this moisture content, fermenta- 
tion starts at once and the temperature of the bulk gradually increases 
until within about a week it reaches a maximum of from 110° to 120° 
F, The maximum temperature attained and the number of days 
before a maximum is reached vary with the condition and quality of 
the tobacco and the room temperature. When the temperature starts 
downward the tobacco is turned or is rebulked. In rebulking the 
position of the tobacco is reversed; that is, the outer layers are placed 
on the inside and the inner layers on the outside of the new bulk. 
Fermentation starts again and the temperature again rises, but much 
more slowly, and it usually does not reach a maximum of more than 
105° after this first rebulking. The tobacco is turned again when the 
maximum temperature is reached. It is always turned at least three 
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times and sometimes as many as five rebulkings are necessary. Each 
time the temperature rises more slowly and a lower maximum point 
is reached. Sometimes 15 days elapse between turnings. 

When the tobacco comes out of the bulks it is sorted, sized, tied into 
hands, packed loosely in cases, and is kept for 3 or 4 weeks in a mulling 
room where a temperature of about 90° F. is maintained (fig. 25). 

Shade-grown tobacco is sorted by skilled laborers on the basis of 
color, body, texture, uniformity, and injury, and is sized to 1-inch 
lengths. It is usually sorted into 10 to 15 grades. When the sorted 
and sized tobacco comes out of the mulling room it is packed and 
pressed into bales about 32 by 32 by 12 inches, ranging in weight from 
150 to 175 pounds net and averaging about 165 pounds each. 
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Ficure 25.—Sorting shade-grown wrapper tobacco at Hartford, Conn. The 
work is performed in air-conditioned, skylighted rooms, under close supervision. 


The bale is usually enclosed in tough waxy paper for protection and 
to retain moisture. Outside of this is sewn a covering made from 
tobacco mats, an imported woven article made in the Orient from 
uniform narrow strips of native grass. This matting is stenciled with 
a number and the grade of tobacco in the bale. Some companies add 
the year of growth. The bales are then placed in tiers for storage 
(fig. 26). When they are to be shipped, some are covered with a heavy 
burlap and some are packed individually in hghtweight wooden boxes 
weighing about 45 pounds each. Cartons have been used instead of 
boxes, but some carriers refuse to accept such packages because of the 
weight and value of the contents—frequently around $3 per pound 
net. 

The moisture content at the time of baling ranges from 18 to 20 
percent, and as some further fermentation takes place the bales are 
usually placed in a warm room for 3 or 4 weeks before they go into 
regular storage. 
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Figure 26.—Shade-grown wrapper tobacco in bales. 
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Since the tobacco goes 


through a further mulling process after baling, the temperature of the storage 


room is carefully regulated. 


STATISTICS OF CIGAR TOBACCO 


Tables 15 to 20 present statistics of (1) acreage, production, and 
value, and (2) supply and disappearance, of cigar tobacco arranged 


by types. 


from the United States to the principal importing countries. 


In table 21 are compiled the export figures of cigar tobacco 


TABLE 15.—Cigar-filler tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-40 } 


PENNSYLVANIA SEEDLEAF, TYPE 41 


Yield per Produc- Price per 

Year Acreage ORS rosa pound Crop value 

1,000 1,000 

Acres Pounds pounds Cents dollars 
Gaeta en a ire ee a eel Nos AY oft 42, 500 eile 55, 718 18.0 10, 001 
zaverage 192020 aie ee SOS ne eres Bt 40, 020 1 Bey) 53, 452 13.5 7, 234 
ied Hla earn ohn IY Rees he eh) Ae owale 40, 900 980 40, 082 6.4 2, 565 
ioe a Sard ee Rae ae ER A he ne 40, 500 1, 350 54, 675 7.4 4, 046 
G32 ies ots oA ae rte eerie x 41, 700 1, 100 45, 870 4.7 2, 156 
G38 each iees id ea Seay ep Ne Re ee aa ob: Bea 22, 000 - 975 21, 450 5.0 1,072 
LIC Ye be le aR op pe ee ee 17, 700 1, 200 21, 240 9.3 1,975 
G3 See ee aa eye EE ES AR oe Sr ete a 20, 500 SMO 28, 188 11.0 3, 101 
13 Gee Dice 2 he ery ane ony sae eMC) HAS Se SAI 23, 000 1, 450 33, 350 11.5 3, 835 
OS Beanie Ai ei ae ral Bares Dea Tew 23, 500 1, 220 28, 670 10.4 2, 982 
GSS SE weed oe aren eee oe Been en, ee 2 24, 000 il 325 31, 800 13.6 4, 325 
1 3G Settee Ler rede rh 281 1 yah ERIE RS ae ee ers Ete 31, 500 iL 425 44, 888 12.9 5, 791 
O40 eee ee ee ee cel fd US AL ae 33, 400 1, 470 49, 098 13.3 6, 530 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 15.—(Cigar-filler tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-40 \—Continued 


MIAMI VALLEY, TYPES 42-44 


= Yield per | Produc- Price per 
Year Acreage ore ee pound Crop value 
: 1,000 1,000 
Acres Pounds pounds Cents dollars 
AQ Oe Na core icone Lae eae See eens yea 71, 581 763 54, 587 9.5 5, 186 
Average:1910—19 22522 ee ae ee 57, 570 908 52, 300 NS 6, 522 
(Average: 1920529 ee as Se oe 29, 940 829 24, 970 13. 4 3, 298 
193022 =e se Cees ey eared al EERE nee ELC E 31, 200 1, 050 32, 762 10.1 3, 307 
VOB Ue ie BES Se ao ms ae rat ena A ate 33, 800 998 33, 740 i553 1, 855 
VSD eet a as ad eet ey ees Spee vas 30, 300 800 24, 225 4.0 967 
1933 ces fase acta tae reer ae ie eS 14, 100 899 12, 680 6.0 760 
AOS 4 af cat geek Se Beet ete ete See Ciera nt or eae aE 13, 600 1, 200 16, 320 8.6 1,404 
VOSS 2 se ae Be ee, Sees eee ene een re 16, 200 1,075 17, 415 le 1, 254 
T9365 2 ke Bes Sea cenlhadn pee ames 14, 000 940 13, 160 9.5 1, 250 
LOS TE ee ere ee eee 15, 500 975 15, 112 8.8 1, 330 
1988 Sone eee he ae Ss ee 13, 600 900 12, 240 8.8 1,077 
O39! Se SS ee ee a eae eee eee 16, 500 1, 000 16, 500 8.4 1, 386 
OY psa aes a ees ne ee ee ee eeu VAs 16, 200 980 15, 876 7.6 1, 207 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA SUN-GROWN, TYPE 45 

OAS Ue ale pe oe een es a eB ee ee = 2, 200 917 2,017 20.4 412 
Averagel920 5202 Sto see 5 ere ee ea knee 1, 660 996 2, 631 18.2 299 
MOS esos ie ated Ey ee See 1, 300 1,151 1, 496 20.0 299 
MDS et oS Se tS arto oe le 1, 200 882 1, 058 15.0 158 
USD aM age Rana ak oo es ec ae 300 633 190 10.0 19 
GBB ei Ses eee ice gl ee eae mes ira ee a ae 100 825 82 11.0 9 
TOY Ras ee ee eae Mane es ee 500 1, 180 590 12.0 71 
POSE Be sea teresa tepr tae Aue en Gees eee ee we 1, 100 1, 082 1, 190 13.5 161 
1036 saree an ee LONE es ee ed 800 950 760 13.5 102 
1A Y (Keane near e Sages 2B mt We = orem tS mo GRC aS Oa 1, 100 1, 120 1, 232 LSID 166 
LOSSiS2s 2 x 23 ES Sele ee Oe ee 1, 200 1, 283 1, 540 13.5 208 
HO SORSE ee S Cane a eee ee Sem 1, 400 960 1, 344 13.3 179 
1940 2 Sys ea eee nee ee Sey ee 1, 400 1, 257 1, 760 14.9 262 


1 For statistics on type 46, Puerto Rican filler, see U. S. Dept. Agr. Cir. 519 (6). 

2 Preliminary. 

3 The years 1936 to 1989 represent the period during which occurred the transition from type 45 (filler) to 
type 56 (binder). The following figures represent the approximate yearly distribution of acreage and 
production between the two types: 


Type 45, filler Type 56, binder 


Year 
Acreage |Production| Acreage /|Production 
| 
Acres Pounds Acres Pounds 
NOS GEA. aes Sein Se ees ee plop ts, Gener mn Pet me one 600 560, 000 200 200, 000 
OS(s eee eee Se ee See ee 700 804, 000 400 428, 000 
NOB Re Ree een hoe Paes ae ae ies er re nt tO ee 700 940, 000 500 600, 000 
ALOE 19 aca pe eecirRe ae gh roet Seare ete WR ec ee he ate ee ayn 700 700, 000 700 644, 000 
CGA (eA ata eect se en re 0 0 1, 400 1, 760, 000 


Manufacturers’ and dealers’ stocks still show all tobacco from this district as type 45. 


TaBLE 16.—Cigar-binder tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1909-40 


CONNECTICUT BROADLEAF, TYPE 51 


Year Acreage ee fed Erodue Se Crop value 
1,000 1,000 
Acres Pounds pounds Cents dollars 

1 OUG hee ee ee en Se ee 17, 600 1, 600 28, 160 44,8 12, 621 
ANVGLA EE} LG 20 = 20 eee ete ae rt ee eee! 14, 530 1, 402 20, 487 25.8 5, 286 
LQ 30 ae Se es ee ise RY ae ae eee ne eee 12, 300 1, 550 19, 070 201 4, 786 
1931S Ses Se ee eo See eee See eo ae 13, 400 1, 500 20, 100 14.0 2, 814 
LOS 2B SS Sates I ee eee eee 9, 700 1, 580 15, 326 12.0 1, 839 
LOSS = SoS Se ee ee ee eee 7, 400 1, 501 11, 106 13.0 1, 444 
1934 3a MS Ae ce Bee Fees yee cee 5, 300 1, 700 9, 010 17.0 i ey 
DGB 5 ee Pa BA SA ye ce eas aoe aes 6, 300 1, 700 10, 710 18.5 1, 981 
1936 fee ea ee eee ee ee eee 7, 500 1, 700 12, 751 20.8 2, 614 
LOS 72 SEs se cee Ae oe a eee 8, 900 1, 540 13, 708 15.5 2, 125 
BAUS. Ses a ee ee 2 ee eee 8, 100 1, 130 19,155 15. 0 
OSG Sa Sa ee ee eet a ol a ee ene 7, 900 1, 620 12, 798 22.0 2, 816 
TQAQ (22 er Rs A fe Sag en oe ee 7, 700 1, 541 11, 864 21.0 2, 492 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.—Ciyar-binder tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 
1909—40—-Continued 


CONNECTICUT HAVANA SEED, TYPE 52 


\ . e 
Year . Acreage ae ee Eigaue eee Crop value 
1,000 1,000 
Acres Pounds pounds Cents dollars 
19119 eee ete ee eee a Bee a 13, 400 1, 585 21, 245 31.0 6, 583 
PANVCTIAZCHIO20= 20 ese se ee 13, 420 1, 390 18, 577 26. 2 4, 859 
NOB Bj ist Ben oe a ae UN Oe ee ee a anes 12, 400 1, 515 18, 781 21.9 4,107 
1193 [pee eee cere Me i eh ee ee eee 11, 600 1, 427 16, 554 13.0 2, 152 
OS 2B seh ve EE ae a Ne ee a a 11, 200 1, 564 17, 519 8.5 1, 486 
LIK 538}, 2a sae lea Sao sap cee ee 6, 700 1, 492 9, 994 9.7 970 
LEY Bs Ss ag Pe ek Pe 3, 600 1, 650 5, 940 15.6 927 
TORY pee Be ae iat Sth es eee bees 4, 100 1, 634 6, 700 17.4 1, 165 
NOS Gee = Beet Ok Be ke ee Sate oa 4, 900 1, 689 8, 276 17.9 1, 478 
IBY (RE a Sa ep ones © Tied ene mae ye ete 7, 000 1, 544 10, 806 16.4 1, 767 
TU 8K $53. A Ss SSIS es ate eo nya te ein 7, 300 1, 1538 18,417 15.0 1, 030 
NO) ee a i a pee el he Peis ae Snare 8, 100 1, 678 13, 593 24.0 3, 262 
SYN) 22s Se es See Spee Se ene ek ie ee Si ae 2 9, 400 1, 678 15, 773 21.9 3, 453 
NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA HAVANA SEED, TYPE 53 3 

G0 0 ee ee ee ene Aa ter cee Nee ike 4, 100 1, 304 5, 845 8.0 428 
AtveraceyiG 10-1 Ome s= se Se Oe earn 3, 750 1, 241 4, 641 14.1 624 
yeroee 9 20 S20 oe eae sya soca meena aie Aas a 2, 380 1, 186 2, 817 20.7 601 

3 (ees ee ey ek eee Am eres t= Lee 1, 600 979 1, 566 Sef 184 
TOR ee OR aM ae ra A pg a 2, 050 1, 316 2, 632 9.5 250 
G3 2 eee sata emia rly ie ede Wee ae : 2, 400 1, 024 2, 458 3.6 88 
TGR BS) ae a Se ae Ee Bt a ee 800 1, 280 1, 024 4.2 43 
OSA ieee enare sae retimene etree Shee pret Meee 2 300 1, 417 425 8.2 35 
OB Ya aes Se ee Poe he ls aes aS apa pee 500 1, 380 690 10.3 71 
103 Gere ete em ne Diemer mee ee Mae, 809 1, 369 1, 095 10.6 116 
OS (eee ane eee teh Nap ee nee Serge RES 2 Foe le 1, 100 1,335 1, 468 10.1 148 
UO Rene se ae TA ya ie ea Oe 1, 400 1, 421 1, 990 11.0 219 
TIGR 8) see ee Ae es ees Sn a ee ae re Sa 1, 500 1, 386 2,079 10.9 226 
G4) 02 Been ating eee Lire TE Pe so a 1, 700 1, 319 2, 242 12.0 268 

SOUTHERN WISCONSIN, TYPE 54 

LOG ape ate Saye er eee ee a ee at oe 28, 200 1, 289 36, 345 20. 0 7, 286 
FAWET ASCE O20— 29 me crak Seen w a SEN See ae 23, 010 1, 210 27, 936 11.6 3, 186 

LST) tay eee 5 ee a ge ee 24, 800 1, 281 31, 769 9.8 3, 113 
TOR Laks cs hes Spas Bi NB ene ree eee to ee 24, 000 1, 290 30, 960 5.6 1, 734 
TOR GAS Sy CE ie tele he 19, 200 1, 300 24, 960 4.5 1, 123 
1035 Meena es tee Oe Se ROSS Bee Se 8, 400 1, 250 10, 500 5.5 578 
TG Ye GE Ca ees hae 5, 200 1, 380 7, 176 6.0 431 
ROS eee ee a eres ca rata Fe nee Na 6, 000 1, 400 8, 400 6.6 554 
193 Get eae = el eieny meow rate ate texts SETHE Ts a 7, 200 1, 580 11, 016 8.0 881 
TOR 7 See SS” NR atl ee cane ct 11, 000 1, 320 14, 520 10.5 1, 525 
HOSS Rate Sey ee Ste cas Ee tytn alta De lh 15, 000 1, 340 20, 100 20 1, 407 
LAGS) ah cet Ie ay en ie pee ncaa ee aaa 13, 000 1, 440 18, 720 10.8 2, 022 
194 (2 eee en open di Sete OL SS SiS eine Se hodan Ae 13, 600 1, 480 20, 128 8.5 1, 711 

NORTHERN WISCONSIN, TYPE 55 

NOH) hb SP Sey ak ed er Sh a i eh ee 16, 800 1, 225 20, 580 26.0 5, 351 
PSVETAZCH O20 29 meme ee ese She 15, 440 1, 145 17, 672 15.1 2, 668 

193 0 Be ee ee hae Bi CE 19, 500 1, 232 24, 031 10.3 2, 481 
1 OS Mera see ae ee ee et ee A he a NUN 17, 900 1,119 20, 025 5.1 1, 030 
SE PAS alae ee Se es MOE Se ae ee aa al 10, 000 1, 254 12, 540 3.8 478 
POSSUM eee et eee See EES kes i 4, 500 1, 216 5, 472 4.8 260 
OSGi aie sae ie ae Meee a oetew Se I ae i 3, 600 1, 460 5, 255 8.4 439 
TUCO a ee oa ee ee ey 5, 200 1, 318 6, 855 Coal 484 
DS Ga chine Se ere me ALL Fea 6, 000 1, 338 8, 030 12.0 $60 
193 eee ey te ee tee ene RG. 7, 800 1, 416 11, 042 12.3 1, 353 
O38 eae ik Cie Nee te a hee eo leak 10, 400 1, 287 13, 380 8.2 1,101 
SSO Rae Sere ieee Fa CME enema! Ae ERs 9, 900 1, 454 14, 3$1 13.8 1, 979 
4 O52 ste est a eat a sere pe ae ow 11, 600 1, 465 16, $90 Hails 7 1, 990 


1 Includes loss after harvest as a result of hurricane and flood estimated as follows: Broadleaf (type 51), 
3,820,000 pounds; and Havana Seed (type 52), 1,547,000 pounds. Price and value apply only to the market- 
able portion of the crop. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Prior to 1919, New York only. 
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TABLE 17.—Cigar-wrapper tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1919-40 


CONNECTICUT SHADE-GROWN, TYPE 61 


Yield per Produc- Price per - 
Year Acreage ae On pound Crop value 
1,000 1,000 
Acres Pounds pounds Cents dollars 
a AON A8 ese meri Sal Ay Be aes GR le ete VE 4, 900 1,178 Drde 105.0 6, 060 
ASV CEA E1920 = 20 sarees eee Sin ape er erent see 7, 060 994 7, 036 92.2 6, 345 
LOS0 Ree ee eee Sate ee eee eee ne 7, 400 1, 040 7, 696 73.0 5, 618 
QS soe Ne cee OS ae ae ee 5, 800 880 5, 104 82.0 4, 186 
LOS DE hes a ear Pe PE rN yt ere 4, 500 1, 016 4, 574 59. 0 2,699 
1OSS Peete ees Sr gree Bea ae SO Zh 4, 700 1, 032 4, 850 64. 0 3, 104 
DG re ee ge ye Ee ce ee EE RE AE oa 5, 000 1, 100 5, 500 80. 0 4, 400 
QS 8 Seca Er ce AR ae 9 5, 700 1, 004 5, 725 85. 0 4, 866 
DOS 6 eh A a ae 6, 400 1, 055 6, 753 88. 0 5, 942 
OS Fears os Se et SE ep RSS oe Le 7, 200 832 5, 988 98.0 5, 869 
OBR ees ze Fo ee sR Se Tao 7, 300 745 1 5, 437 60. 0 2,910 
POS OS 8 Se ee Eee OR ee Sra ee en en eee’ 7, 700 1, 120 8, 624 66. 0 5, 692 
1940 Bee re et ee ee Be ae ae eee 6, 400 862 5, 519 78.0 4, 305 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA SHADE-GROWN, TYPE 62 

1 OT sto ieee a wan eee bees oe Re 3, 600 1,114 4,012 65.0 2, 608 
SASVETAPCA920=20 Boe ae es ee eee 3, 070 1, 116 3, 431 59. 3 2, 014 
1930! ME SE ee ee 3, 400 Te TOs 3, 790 60. 0 2, 274 
DSL Se ee Cs ree es Se ee eee = one 2, 900 1, 069 3, 101 30. 0 931 
LOS 2 Eos Ses aOR eee ae piers eee eens a Ueki rem 2, 400 1, 004 2, 410 35. 0 844 
1 UGS ae are ai ge) 3 oR ae ee a OA ek al 1, 300 931 1, 210 32.0 387 
QS 4 ee Ae Ei eee A ES Apa cl ny eT 2, 000 890 1, 780 60. 0 1, 068 
TQS ee Seg oe nee eae cee We egh we see eoe a e rae 2, 300 900 2, 070 65. 0 1, 345 
G3 6 Se Pe epee eee ep yo me 2, 600 1, 025 2, 665 69. 0 1, 838 
LOS TES See 2 eee eS eee tea Ne ee ae 2, 800 900 2, 520 69.0 1, 739 
VOSS fees ee Oe ees, oy oe 3, 200 22 3, 592 71.5 2, 569 
nt 1! eae (aes Matin ae Se yete eA eit oe 3, 200 860 2, 752 73.0 2, 009 
1940 25 oo ae ee eee ns 3, 700 1, 020 3, 775 75.0 2, 831 


1 Includes loss after harvest as a result of hurricane and flood estimated at 588,000 pounds. Price and 
value apply only to the marketable portion of the crop. 
2 Preliminary. ; 


TaBLE 18.—Cigar-filler tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1912 and 
1919-40 


PENNSYLVANIA SEEDLEAF, TYPE 411 


Stocks Oct. 1 Disappear- 
Year Production farm-sales | Total supply | ance begin- 
weight ning Oct. 1 
Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
OL Qe soe ee eee See ee ee 55. 7 105. 0 160. 7 59.8 
Average:!920—29) ss = = nee Se aS eee 53. 5 107.5 161.0 54.3 
195 ONS eT Se ee ee ee eee ae 40.1 92.0 132.1 45.6 
iC Ronee oe oes 28 Ie Ont ee blo. eee ree een ee 54.7 86.5 141.2 18.3 
1 OS 7 ee ee aN en ee eae he 45.9 122.9 168.8 56.3 
LORS Se ee a us ae ei Pe eee ye aes a ee neers 21.4 112.5 133. 9 29.9 
1 OY: Capea aon vik here ns ee race Sere tne Ne ya PA 74 104. 0 125.2 PS) 
9 Ya cs ee era a Ne eS oe ee aT See Mek re ne, 28. 2 99.9 128. 1 31.5 
O36) a Se ee a ee eee ee 33.4 96. 6 130. 0 28. 1 
a BO (ape nae ee ae gs Sy Aerie ete Ne ee ae ee ee 28. 7 101.9 130. 6 30.9 
i G2 ts Seek aren eran de ie by fel aes ness Se Ue See A ee 31.8 99.7 131.5 34.0 
a A238 epee eras et me ee eee any Nar ee 44.9 97.5 142.4 36. 4 
194 Qe eee oe BERS ce ee Se ee en re 249.1 106. 0 L551 css 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 18.—Cigar-filler tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1912 and 
1919-40—Continued 


MIAMI VALLEY, TYPES 42-44 


Stocks Oct. 1 Disappear- 

Year Production farm-sales | Total supply] ance begin- 

weight ning Oct. 1 

Million Million Million Million 
= pounds pounds pounds pounds 
HO) Dieenemrrine Lye ee Serpe a nee Se Sele BS} 101. 4 59.6 
TACT NG oo etd 2 a ge Ve eee e 7ge aem 39.0 78.9 117.9 27.0 
PAW OLA CPL 920 =29 wre via ey ee ne REE 25. 0 74.8 99.8 29.8 
1G 3 (Re ee ete sree Esa: ve eye eet PCE 2a 32.8 42.2 75. 0 13.1 
TCR Bhs ek Na ee Sen eel meranene get Ane ee ene vee 33h7 61.9 95. 6 29.6 
OS 2 Rae re cieatee Matava NOLS a eee vel! ols Se 24. 2 66. 0 90. 2 27.8 
TCR BY, Ste Ee Si Be EEG 2 Ta eng op eo PAU 62. 4 75.1 itil, 2 
G34 eemeretet a: 2 eee h Lee ARs We SORE Ne A Ste 16.3 63. 4 79.7 13.9 
OS Were Suhre R EN OC ls aha ue ees Were So 17.4 65. 8 83. 2 23.0 
1.93 (Reena eerste AE ECA pore A Eis 13. 2 60. 2 73.4 Die 
G3 eee eR, Py ae ENS i gam seen. tet e ons 15.1 Sls 0 66.8 18.8 
TG BY) es mE Es She ee ee a rc a ee 12.2 48. 0 60. 2 18. 2 
1939 eee Pept wen seeen eel etsy etek Mune oe. hoe eee 16.5 42.0 58. 5 15.9 
TO a Sage SEN nL Nr Pe Np et (eel ee a a 215.9 42.6 SAO Ge ko eee ees 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA SUN-GROWN, TYPE 45 3 

TIPS Ea Sh eae 1.9 1? 3.1 eal 
TARO) etek Pi Py let ac te Ei eae CU a 1.5 2.0 3.5 le 
TGR hes es ole =e on he ge hs ot ete 4 ae canna pe Cah Heal 2.3 3.4 ~2 
G32 Maen treater eae meee Orn arene ete tLe a a2, bY 3.4 aah 
1G 333 etait meer auera Tully nee semen Ny ser een ely SANTIS oll ar | 2.8 1.0 
119 3.4 nee ae eae ee eee ee Ee ee .6 1.8 2.4 2 
1G 3 iy eee aes acre ae eM et ake en Se eo 2, 2.4 SY 
HL 3 Preeti NS Om cee re pp LOU DoS ets SUE .8 9) 3.0 15 
TOBY 8 AEN eh SE ee De older ain nee ne 12 166) PLO 16a 
TIO Ye Ss eo a Ie es che ges Me ae ge On RS 1.5 1.6 3.1 .6 
1.939 Semon ee ene Ue CAC SE eer iE ee 158 93, 65 3.8 1 
1194 () Beer ee A eee Pe neti Ot LE 21.8 253 AA seca, ee Ss a 


1 Prior to 1929, stocks reports issued by the Bureau of the Census included ‘‘Pennsylvania’”’ and ‘‘New 
York.’”’ Pennsylvania is believed to refer entirely to type 41. New York is believed to include type 53 
produced in that State and that produced over the line in Pennsylvania, 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Prior to 1929, stocks of types 45 and 62 were not reported separately. Stocks as of July 1, and disappear- 
ance beginning July 1. 


Stocks prior to Apr. 1, 1929, were compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 19.—Cigar-binder tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1919-40 


CONNECTICUT BROADLEAF, TYPE 51 ! 


Stocks Oct. 1 Disappear- 
Year Production farm-sales | Totalsupply| ance begin- 
weight ning Oct. 1 
Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
JCA). aioe eran a 7 Sees air ats ie eee Benes AeA ee 28. 2 26. 0 54. 2 24.4 
ASV OFAC EH 920 = 29 eee se ni eee aie a en Nes 20. 5 38. 4 58.9 20.7 
OS 0 Seite bel ncae eee, «ye ee et AS eS 19.1 27.3 46. 4 13.3 
SO SiR ene se SR eae oS A Er eal GB ac 20. 1 Soll 5352 12.9 
KE ie Se See Paget Sn eo Mie el oy Ss aE ee Sanne nee 15.3 40.3 55. 6 14.6 
QB 3 ces SI ae ee eos ee es cp a aR gm Tal, a 41.0 52.1 124 833 
OS 4 pcre Cae Larue Ra SS SUM ee PY 9.0 39.8 48.8 13.3 
OS See cree 6 eee ee ne eee SS Ue Bien 10. 7 Bhi, 46. 2 12.0 
OS Geet a Es RS ay es IE ss eye ig RE 12.8 34.2 47.0 14.1 
HOB eater eet en eee mente Ae Se hee ae Ws 1183; 7/ 32.9 46.6 11.8 
OD 8 Set an so wel ae Te ice ee Sal cp ate a eee 19,2 34.8 44.0 16. 2 
OS 9 Bee see eR aie ate AS Oi ee ok eee yee at in aha ie 12.8 27.8 40. 6 11535 3 
G4 (et ge te ea Fe es, eh a eM Se ee 2 211.9 DA(5 5) SOFAS =a SS ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 19.—Cigar-binder tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1919-40— 
Continued 


CONNECTICUT HAVANA SEED, TYPE 52 3 


Stocks Oct. 1 Disappear- 

Year Production farm-sales | Total supply} ance begin- 

weight ning Oct. 1 

Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
[DG sof NR is OF I ea Pea eee atte ge 23.9 25.6 49.5 18.6 
AVeT ATC) 1920229 eet a eee eee ee 19.9 41.8 61.7 19.3 
1930 SES SE se ie oar ance he Rata ees Sete 18.8 36. 4 55. 2 18.2 
TOG D See Ene 85 cy ae A Se ne A eee ep a 16.6 37.0 53.6 12.7 
UR DA Alan 5 ML re oye Gop ao Pe 17.5 40.9 58. 4 19.8 
LOSS rene et nL ol Ry enn One er der ee ee al Re ee 10.0 38.6 48.6 10.8 
GA eee, ep A a ae ES eR eR ce EP ta Sh es A 5.9 37.8 43.7 12.9 
O35 ies eee see Eee JE SES es eee nee 6.7 30.8 37.5 11.4 
18 jie ee Ae Be od Maen ee eee een ed oe 8.3 26.1 34. 4 10.7 
WS Sa ae gg ees COR et Ee tig as ms | ae 10.8 FB Uf 34.5 8.7 
TOSS ieee i ea NEE ee ep ee a ae ee ere Be 18.4 25.8 34. 2 W733 
193 0 Bea: et eae a ee Selene Akt eee 13.6 22.9 36.5 12.0 
194 QS eo aeaeear S Ne ee Oe He Sate SL er 215.8 24.5 40.3): | ps3 sa eee 
NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA HAVANA SEED, TYPE 53 ! 
1919. OX ae Uh re ee coe tye ee eee 4.1 207, 6.8 4.0 
AV CTASC}1 920220 2 ne ee ee 2.8 3.9 6.7 2.8 
LOSO Ls ea ea Par eee Ree eee i es ee Sree 1.6 2.5 4.1 -6 
at RI ek ee ee Re Pe ao) Pecan A wes cap ae et BT ee 2.6 BaO 6.1 Tf 
1.93 DB tet Pee BET ee ae EE a ee a Pes a 2.5 4.4 6.9 2.6 
VOB 3 Sec SPIE ee ee ee Ae ee se ee REM 1.0 4.3 5.3 Dee), 
LOS 4 ee Eales 2k ee ee PR oa Se ee eee eee .4 3. 1 SoD 5 
OB ee ees SS EN Die ERS See ee ee sf 2.0 Dea 5 Tf 
NOS GSS ASE Sa Ree iin Seco eel a Bema oil 2.0 3:1 1.0 
BS Y (ie ie ee a A ag Jo ee cece arn er Nd ieee 1.5 Deal! 3.6 1164) 
T9382 256 eee te a ie re ins a ee ae 2.0 PAL 4.1 1.3 
DOS OF Fare ae ee OR a ea eee 74, AL 2.8 4.9 Se 
5 RO ened ees eae ce eed ee te Pe eRe ee oe Se Tae Oe 22.2 ae, 5940) |S eee ee 
SOUTHERM WISCONSIN, TYPE 545 
1929 eiiees viet Shai Ne 2 a Oe aia eee oe em ep eee 29.7 56. 3 86.0 29.0 
EDS (eee ae Creed eden it Bo Spa ae a ee 31.8 57.0 88.8 PALA ¢ 
EGS Dea ea Ee re eae TEM te Mate 31.0 67.1 98.1 eS 
O32 Bie se Op eR eh ee ee LL | a Rees See 25. 0 80.8 105. 8 25.6 
1 O33 eee eee Gestetner 10.5 80. 2 90. 7 9.4 
1934-3022 te hee Re ee ee ae ieee, 81.3 88.5 14.9 
O35 S25 se eR eae ie a eee 8.4 73.6 82.0 20.6 
GAS 16 pa a 2 i Si ee Tech ee Re SN ps 11.0 61.4 72.4 PAY 
1S sy Pee Bees ee ech ee are ee See edie ee is 14.5 50. 7 65. 2 19.7 
i LS + Seen ee eee Vee ee te AE eer a ips Ae oe | 20.1 45.5 65. 6 31.3 
1990. es A ae Re WE eo amen 18.7 34.3 53.0 | 9.4 
1G40 cP te bea te ee Se emtee | 220.1 43.6 63.27 |. ee eae 
NORTHERN WISCONSIN, TYPE 555 

DQ ZO EE sts Spee We ae eet ea ne 20. 2 39.6 59.8 | PALS if 
1 YS {0 epee ears my SS eee Re ee Be Dae oS 24.0 38. 1 62.1 12.8 
D5 Mae par ee a we Se ae ee 20.0 49.3 69.3 17.1 
gS 7 eee Seer eS eee ee ee Se ee ee ee 1QN5 iy: 77 64. 7 9.6 
ate 8 eae ple ee ee SR Rare ail Ne os ee ee Fe OD) 55: 1 60. 6 12.9 
VOSA eo BS er ee oh ee ee Soe 5.3 47.7 53. 0 ili le%s) 
1 KY 1 eee eee eee PRA ae epee ae Bhs pee eres 2 a 6.9 41.5 48.4 15.3 
OSG <a ee te ee Tee Sia ere NE ea eee 8.0 Sond 41.1 iR}94 
LOS (tee Ss a a ee a rt chet se ee res 11.0 27.9 38.9 9.2 
AE 3, eae ae aaah, eee renee AS nS ES ES Be ae 13.4 29. 7 43.1 14.4 
TOS OME Nes <a ie a ee ee Bee ene Pe ae 14.4 28. 7 43.1 aL 
GAO <= oS PEW Se el Se ee ee ee 217.0 36.0 HSA Oe eae E 


1 Includes loss after harvest as a result of hurricane and flood estimated as follows: Broadleaf (type 51), 
3.8 million pounds; and Havana Seed (type 52), 1.5 million pounds. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Includes primed Havana Seed, which has not been reported separately since 1929. 

4 Prior to 1929, stocks reports issued by the Bureau of the Census included “‘Pennsylvania’’ and ‘‘New 
York.’’ Pennsylvania is believed to refer entirely to type 41. New York is believed to include type 53 
produced in that State and that produced over the line in Pennsylvania. 

5 Prior to 1929, stocks of types 54 and 55 were not reported separately. 


Stocks prior to Apr. 1, 1929, were compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
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TABLE 20.— Cigar-wrapper tobacco: Production, stocks, and disappearance, 1919-40 


CONNECTICUT SHADE-GROWN, TYPE 61 


Stocks Oct. 1 Disappear- 

Year Production farm-sales | Total supply | ance begin- 

weight ning Oct. 1 

Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
SiG ere ee eee wre ae te ON ee ee 5.8 6.5 12.3 6.3 
severage 1920520 ee ety eee ee ee eee 7.0 8.7 15.7 6.5 
CO Os es ee ed eR SE ee See Sev oo eee Uae 1k ¢ 19.4 6.9 
el oS See a eee Ee ee on Se ee sae 5.1 12.5 17.6 iy al 
TO VAS oy SEN PN ies Se ey pee oe ee ee 4.6 12.5 2h Al 4.8 
EU 33 Reames ee Ser ee ene meas Sh ee Wane Fs AE 2 4.8 12.3 17.1 toil 
1934 eee em oe eee tas si eRe DORE ee 5.5 10.0 1585 6.8 
GRY) 5 Sees ee an ea ee ee eee Onl 8.7 14. 4 7.6 
ISG eee ps I eran ye SR aE Le I ee 6.8 6.8 13.6 coms 
LS re ee i ee a my ES a Se 6.0 6.9 12.9 6.4 
1 OSS Re are eee on a Bee a A ae 15.4 6.5 11.9 4.2 
1:93 Serer See eee Sie me en TE OT re are dw 8.6 Uetl 16.3 6.5 
LG) 4 () Baers feo ieee Ma Ae a RI we has 2 Da NG). {5} 9.8 ORS A ets ee ane 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA SHADE-GROWN, TYPE 622 

12 ene a ee ie Me eae oe EN eo Sa E 4.4 4.1 8.5 3.9 
OS 0 Rarer a We eee een te re pehne BL hs 3C Aehe 3.8 4.6 8.4 3.6 
SL GS Meee pea ian ork nen cee RAT os Se Reed MITE ei Sul 4.8 7.9 Se 
1932 Seats ele ee OR en era Oe Se eS 2.4 4,2 6.6 2.0 
TOBE ee ae Oo pa aoe a a Pe AND Ds on eee tora ee 12 4.6 5.8 253 
TQS a SG aps et Sa ree yo len a 1.8 OHO 8} 253 
TUS ayo Spi es a ST oR ROS le ei SP Pa Zell 3.0 oe1 2.4 
13 6 ie ETN cr Aaa Tere te De BV 2.7 Dal, 5.4 ei 
NOS (ee oe ae Meee ROE oie UN LE eae 2.5 Deals 582 2E5 
LOS Hts PSR A Be eh ree re Lie eee fe aes ae Mn trek rues Cer tea: 3.6 Dei 6.3 3.2 
TGS) ag ea ea ge ee aR Sr a ed ey 2.8 3.1 5.9 2.8 
1940 eae eS ea eye a ay RR MOND IR ayy de 23.8 ay ll GOs Sesh 


1 Includes loss after harvest as a result of hurricane and flood estimated at 0.6 million pounds. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Prior to 1929, stocks of types 45 and 62 were not reported separately. Stocks as of July 1, and disappear- 
ance beginning J uly 1. 


Stocks prior to Apr. 1, 1929, were compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 21.—Exports of cigar-leaf tobacco from the United States to principal import- 
ing countries, 1923-39 } 


Aver- | Aver- 
Country to which exported 1923 age age 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 2 
1924-28 1999-33 


1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 } 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
62 63 111 19 42 


INetherlands22 2 ss225 2225 1, 006 223 175 
Canad pase te ee 239 588 1S0 81 106 37 111 49 20 
Philippine Islands_________ 59 273 317 370 459 486 543 379 427 
United Kingdom__________. 13 44 100 49 2 129 437 25 0 
WTA Cees see se eae eee NS 0 3693 | 1,316 0 0 0 0 698 0 
IBC] SIMs Sa een Coe aera 44 4 57 468 37 6 46 12 5 
Other countries_____________ 121 72 90 74 47 9 38 | 41, 735 73 
RO Galle see eee oes 1,482 | 1,404] 2,293 1, 217 749 730 | 1,286] 2,917 567 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Netherlands ee 67.9 4.6 @)s 7 14.4 8.3 8.6 8.6 Sth 7.4 
Canad arin ae ae 16.1 18.0 8.3 6.7 14. 2 5.1 8.6 Ne 7 Bh) 
Philippine Islands_________ 4.0 19.4 13.8 30. 4 61.3 66. 6 42.2 13. 0 75.3 
United Kingdom__________. .9 Sell 4.4 4.0 5.1 Wea 34.0 .9 .0 
Mrance 2 2222s 222350 .0 49, 4 57. 4 .0 .0 .0 3) 23. .0 
Belgium ees rete a ee 3.0 58 Py (8 38.5 4.9 .8 3.6 a!) 
Other countriesss-. 2-2-2. 8.1 Hy 74 3.9 6.0 6. 2 2, 3.0 59. i 12.9 


1 The export statistics are on the basis of a crop year beginning October. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 This figure represents a 5-year average based on 3,465,000 pounds exported in the year 1928. ‘There were 
no exports in the other years of the period 1924-28. 

4 Includes 1,682,000 pounds to Germany. 


Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States and official records of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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MiIscELLANEOUS [TYPES 


The “‘miscellaneous” group includes Eastern Ohio Export, Perique, 
and Rustica. The first-named is so closely associated with the 
Southern Maryland type that a description of it was included with 
that type. (See p. 29). 


PERIQUE, TYPE 72 


The Perique tobacco district, so far as its size and output are con- 
cerned, does not rank high in importance, but the product is distine- 
tive and the processing by which its characteristics are achieved is 
unique. 

Perique tobacco, used in small quantities in the manufacture of 
fancy smoking tobacco, is grown on the more elevated and drier 
portions of the rich Mississippi alluvial soil in St. James Parish, La. 
As shown by table 22, it has never been produced on a large scale. 
In 1934 and 1935 production was almost discontinued but present 
information indicates that it has since increased to around 700,000 
pounds or more on the stemmed basis of commerce. Normally 
from one-fourth to one-third of the crop is exported, mostly to Eng- 
land, Germany, and Norway. 

Planting occurs in March, and harvesting in July or early August. 
Plants are set 2 feet apart in rows spaced 4 feet. The tobacco has 
somewhat the appearance of Burley, both in the field and after curing 
in the barn, up to the time of processing. 

The entire plant is cut and is hung from wires stretched across the 
barn. Each plant is suspended separately by means of a nail driven 
into the butt of the stalk. 


TABLE 22.—Perique tobacco: Acreage, production, and price, 1919-33 1 


| | 


= Yield per F Price per 

Year | Acreage | ae Production pound Crop value 

Acres Pounds 1,000 pounds Cents 1,000 dollars 
i AY ILS ie ake eee ce Sa eee oS 800 435 348 65. 0 226 
Average 1920-298 — = ss 2s 222 ae 590 432 260 48.5 132 
103082245 ee ae eee eee 500 445 222 30. 0 67 
dO Le ee Sa ae I NS oe Rey Dh 400 450 180 26. 0 47 
1952-4. Shee Cee ee 200 525 105 27.5 29 
19332252 eee eee ee 100 425 42 23.0 10 


1 Estimates were discontinued in 1934. The yield, production, and price statistics represent the stemmed, 
packing weight of the tobacco. 


In about 8 days, when most of the leaves are sufficiently cured to 
strip and while the stems are still soft, the stems are removed and 
the strips are made up into twists about 1 foot long, weighing approxi- 
mately 1 pound each. Formerly about 50 of these twists in very soft 
order were packed in strong pressing boxes 11 inches square and 16 
inches high. The tobacco was then placed under very high pressure 
by means of lever presses (fig. 27). Heavy weights, usually of stone, 
were suspended at the long end of the lever in order to give a steady, 
uniform pressure, the object being to cause the juices to ooze from 
the leaves. 

The boxes were opened every day or two for 2 weeks, and the 
twists were loosened to allow the air and moisture to reach all parts 
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so that the juices would be reabsorbed uniformly throughout the 
twists. This procedure, with some modification, was continued for 
several months, during which time the blackened, gummy tobacco 
mellowed and aged and acquired the aromatic fragr ance peculiar to 
Perique. 

The present practice in handling Perique tobacco is to pack the 
twists or torquettes immediately into very heavy white oak casks 
each bound with 10 steel hoops. The tobacco is packed in very high 
order, and the casks are filled gradually and under constant pressure. 


BPI 646 


FicurE 27.—The old way of applying pressure to the twists or “‘torquettes’”’ of 
Perique tobacco during the pressing process. Although a few of these old 
lever presses are still in use, the modern practice is to use heavy jacks within 
a framework of massive beams, and heavy oak casks are used instead of boxes. 


In rows of 10 or more they are placed within frames of massive tim- 
bers against which heavy jackscrews, similar to those used in con- 
struction work, are used to supply the required pressure. At first the 
casks are only partly filled with tobacco and the jacks are turned 
down until the juice is pressed out of the leaves. More tobacco 1s 
added and the pressure is again applied and this process is repeated 
until the casks are filled. Heavy pressure is maintained, however, 
until the tobacco is sold, which may not be for a year or more. Dur- 
ing that period the tobacco ferments in its own juice. The result is 
a rich black tobacco, very strong and possessing a heavy, sweet and 
distinctive aroma. A cask or barrel of tobacco weighs approximately 
400 pounds. 

Because of the equipment necessary for this treatment, the growers 
customarily deliver their tobacco, stemmed and made into twists, to 
a dealer’s packing plant for processing, although small quantities are 
put up by a few growers for their own use, utilizing the old box 
method. Two dealers control the Perique industry. 
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As a result of the specialized processing to which Perique tobacco 
is subjected the dealers and growers are classified by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as quasi tobacco manufacturers, a term applied to 
a class of manufacturers of tobacco whose handling of tobacco mate- 
rial embraces one or more elements of manufacturing but whose 
product is not taxable in its existing form. Perique tobacco, however, 
when prepared for sale to consumers direct is taxable. 

It is not certain that this peculiar method of curing tobacco was 
originated in its essentials by the Acadians, as some think. The 
natives of some Central American and South American countries 
have for years put up tobacco in twists after subjecting it to heavy 
pressure by windlass or other devices, and certain African tribes 
practice a method of curing analogous to that used in Louisiana. 
Many European manufacturers put up coil tobacco, blackened by 
heavy pressure and absorbed juices. 


RUSTICA 


Rustica tobacco, Nicotiana rustica, is not used for human consump- 
tion in this country but only for manufacture into nicotine sulfate, 
insecticides, etc. Production is so limited and scattering that no 
statistics are available. In some foreign countries rustica is used 
extensively for smoking purposes. That produced in the United 
States is high in nicotine content, coarse, and strong. Since the annual 
requirements of raw material for the manufacture of nicotine sulfate 
are obtainable from tobacco stems and low grades of some of the dark 
air-cured and fire-cured types, the growing of rustica for that purpose 
has not been found generally profitable. 

Figure 28 shows the appearance of this tobacco in the field. 
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Figure 28.—Nicotiana rustica is produced in small quantities in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere for the manufacture of nicotine sulfate, insect powders, etc. 
The plants are relatively small, and the leaves are rough and crinkled. The 
nicotine content is considerably higher than that of N. tabacum. 
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TOBACCO MARKETING METHODS 


Methods by which growers dispose of their tobacco vary widely. 
Briefly summarized, they include: (1) The auction, or loose-leaf floor 
system; (2) the hogshead market; (3) country sales; and (4) coopera- 
tive marketing. 


Tue Auction MARKET 


The auction, or loose-leaf market, is now the prevailing system of 
selling tobacco in all tobacco-growing territory from southern Ohio 
and Indiana southward, in which are included all States south of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers in which tobacco is grown on a commercial 
scale (except for the cigar-leaf districts of Florida and Georgia). 


Nn ay 


yee 


AGA a 
FiGuRE 29.—View in a large modern auction warehouse showing large number of 
skylights. The glass used is finely ribbed to give a soft and diffused light. 
For flue-cured and light air-cured types a large amount of light is provided. 


For some of the dark types, especially fire-cured, the volume of light admitted 
is, in comparison, greatly reduced. 


Reduced to its simplest terms, an auction floor is a place where growers 
may deliver their tobacco and have it auctioned off to the highest 
bidder, the bidders being buyers for manufacturers, dealers, exporters, 
or speculators. The system is of vast proportions, represents a large 
total outlay of capital and the employment of large numbers of people, 
and provides the means for selling more than a billion pounds of 
tobacco annually during the months from August to April. (For list 
of auction markets, see appendix.) 
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The requirements of an auction warehouse are ample floor space 
on a single floor, and uniformity of lighting (fig. 29). In meeting these 
primary requirements a type of architecture has been evolved which is 
so distinctive that an auction warehouse can be recognized almost as 
far as it can be seen; the low roof, studded with skylights, character- 
izes it at once (fig. 30). Within is a spacious floor of planking or con- 
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Figure 30.—Airplane photograph of typical auction warehouse located at Lake 
City, 8. C., showing the skylights for obtaining uniform light on tobacco offered 
for sale. Special ribbed glass is used for diffusing the light. Five drive-ins 
may be seen at the front of the warehouse. On the right or north side may be 
seen shelters under which trucks are loaded with tobacco after the sale, for 
transporting it to the different company handling plants. These arrangements 
are fairly typical of auction warehouses or sales floors throughout the Southern 
States where tobacco is sold at auction. This warehouse has a floor space of 
approximately 90,000 square feet, and a capacity of approximately 750,000 
pounds of tobacco. 


crete, with a driveway down one side or possibly both sides, usually 
3 or 3% feet below the floor level, to facilitate unloading. At the front 
end is the office, and usually about halfway down one side are the 
scales. There must be a drive on one or both sides where farmers 
may unload their tobacco and arrange it in neat piles on the trays, or 
baskets as they are known. 

Farmers deliver their tobacco in wagons or trucks and build it up 
in orderly piles on the baskets. It is trucked first to the scales where 
a ticket is prepared showing the grower’s name, the number of pounds, 
and the serial number of the lot, and containing spaces for indicating 
later the name of the buyer, his private grade mark, and the price 
per pound. The tobacco is next trucked to its place on the warehouse 
floor where it is arranged in long rows (fig. 31). 

The sales are conducted rapidly. In the flue-cured and Burley 
districts the sale seldom is less than 360 baskets per hour, and rates 
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of 400 to 600 per hour are not uncommon. In the fire-cured and dark 
air-cured districts a slower rate of selling prevails. 

The number of warehouses in a market varies. It is unusual to 
find a market so small as to have only one; the number on some of 
the larger markets runs as high as 12 to 15. Lexington, Ky., has 
23 warehouses. On the more important markets, also, the warehouses 
contain more floor space. 

The auction scene varies but little, except as relative scarcity or 
abundance of tobacco makes bidding more or less spirited. The sales 
eroup (fig. 32) consists of an auctioneer, the warehouseman or his 
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FicurE 31.—Burley tobacco at Horse Cave, Ky., ready for the auction sale. 
Larger piles are made of Burley than of most other types. 


representative, the buyers who may number from three or four to a 
dozen, the clerks who follow and record the sales, and usually a few 
farmers and hangers-on. The opening bid is made by the warehouse- 
man or his representative, and since it indicates the warehouseman’s 
appraisal of the tobacco it has an important effect on the price paid. 
If, as sometimes happens, the opening bid is much too low the suspi- 
cion may be created that the tobacco is of inferior quality, and in the 
subsequent bidding the price may fail to reach a proper figure. On 
the other hand, however, the buyers sometimes perceive the ware- 
houseman’s error and if the tobacco is particularly desirable, quickly 
run the price up to a fair level. Sometimes the first bid is too high 
and the auctioneer finds it necessary to drop the price back until 
there is a taker. 

Bids are usually made in quarter-dollar jumps until the price per 
hundred pounds reaches $15, although in some districts 10-cent jump 
bids are allowed when the price is very low. Bids of from $15 to $25 
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are raised by half dollars, and thereafter by dollars. The actual 
breaking points between the quarter, half, and dollar bids vary in 
different districts and markets. Each market establishes its own rules 
as to bids and rate of selling. The existence of rules as to bids pro- 
motes rapid sales, since a very slight sign such as a quick glance, a 
wink, etc., may be interpreted as a bid. The auctioneer accepts such 
a signal as a bid and runs the price up at once. 

In small markets of two or three warehouses only one set of buyers 
is needed. The same buyers proceed from one floor to the next, and 
the warehouses rotate from day to day in having the first sale. Usually 
signs are hung out, ‘‘first sale,’ or ‘‘second sale.’’ In larger markets, 
two or more sets of buyers operate simultaneously, and it is not un- 
common for two sales to be in progress on the same floor. 


AMA 1462 


FigurE 32.—Typical scene of tobacco auction sale. The auctioneer heads the 
line on the right. Next in line is the sales starter who makes the opening bid. 
The group also includes other necessary warehouse employees and the tobacco 
buyers. Most of the latter are in the line on the left. 


The machinery of a tobacco market is well organized for rapid 
handling of the tobacco and quick payment to the growers. During 
rush times the wagons or trucks of farmers form long lines of approach 
to the warehouses, and are unloaded from long before daylight until 
late at night. In order to accommodate the stream of deliveries, 
tobacco must be removed from the floor as rapidly as sold to make 
way for new deliveries. No sooner is a sale under way, therefore, 
than hurrying truckers move the tobacco to side doors where it is 
loaded on trucks for delivery to redriers or to the pack houses of the 
different companies. Lots which have been bought in by the “‘house,”’ 
or the sale of which has been rejected by the grower, are not removed. 
Such lots are usually ‘dressed up’? and put back in line for resale. 
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A grower has the right of rejecting the bid. He exercises this right 
by turning his ticket—folding it with a crease, tearing off a portion, 
or otherwise mutilating it. 

Bringing up the rear of every sale are a bookman and a clip man. 
The former draws off the information necessary to the accounting 
records of the warehouse. The latter, armed with a pad of forms on a 
clip board, prepares a statement or “‘farmer’s bill’ covering the lot or 
lots sold by each grower. Each computes the total value based on the 
number of pounds sold, multiplied by the selling price of the respective 
lots. Their computations must agree. The clip man then hands the 
statement to a bill boy by whom it is presented to the office where the 
warehouse charges are computed and deducted. If desired, the farmer 
may immediately obtain a check for the net proceeds of the sale. 

The warehouseman’s business is to provide the facilities by which 
the producer’s commodity may be offered for sale. In doing so he 
undertakes heavy expenditures in the form of capital investment and 
salaries. It is true that ‘‘the house’’ frequently bids in a basket of 
tobacco to avoid having a dissatisfied grower-customer and later sells 
it for its own account. Aside from such transactions, which are not 
always conducted at a profit, the warehouseman’s revenue is derived 
from warehouse and selling charges, which vary in different States. 
In North Carolina, for illustration, the charges are regulated by law 
and are as follows: Weighing fee, 10 cents per bundred pounds; 
auction fee, 15 cents per lot up to 100 pounds and 25 cents per lot 
above 100 pounds; commission, 2% percent. 

Payment to the grower is made by the warehouseman, who issues 
a check against his own account. Settlements between the warehouse- 
ae and the buyers or the companies they represent are usually made 

aily. 

The above represents the usual and proper relationship of the ware- 
houseman to the selling and buying interests which meet on his floor. 
Occasionally, however, the warehouseman is associated more or less 
secretly with speculative buyers who seize opportunities to buy in lots 
at less than their true value, sharing in the profits of later resale. 
Just how widespread this practice is cannot be said, but to the extent 
that it does exist 1t is vicious and should be prohibited. The effect 
is to give the warehouseman an interest in farmers’ tobacco being sold 
at less than its true value, and is in direct violation of the relationship 
of principal and agent existing between the farmer and the ware- 
houseman to whom he entrusts his tobacco. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE AUCTION SYSTEM 


Numerous advantages and disadvantages pertain to the auction 
warehouse system of marketing, viewed from the standpoint of the 
tobacco grower. Chief among the advantages are the rapidity with 
which a crop, large or small, can be disposed of, and the promptness 
with which the grower can realize on it. Tobacco of almost any con- 
dition or quality can be disposed of,, and, viewed in the aggregate, 
prices respond with a considerable degree of nicety to the prevailing 
conditions of world supply. A study of average prices shows a strong 
correlation between broad movements of prices and such factors as 
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existing supplies, export demand, manufacturing requirements, and 
quality, which collectively constitute supply and demand. 

The disadvantages of the system relate to those phases of auction 
selling which subject the individual grower to undue hazards in dis- 
posing of his crop. Notwithstanding the stability always inherent in 
averages and the degree with which average prices respond to the 
conditions of supply and demand, the very conditions surrounding the 
sale result in some lots being sold perhaps for more than their worth, 
and others at much less than their worth. Such instances may be 
traced to a variety of causes which are not in themselves fundamental 
but the net results of which point to a weakness in the auction mar- 
keting system. 

Among the causes that may result in tobacco being sold below its 
proper average, or the current average for tobacco of the same grade 
or quality, may be cited the following: 


VARIABLE LIGHT 


By the use of large numbers of skylights the effort is made to achieve 
a uniformly diffused light throughout the warehouse, but this result is 
only partly obtained. Beginning at the center of the floor the light- 
ing effects vary as the side walls are approached and from one side 
of the warehouse to the other, because of the varying angles at which 
the light strikes the skylights on opposite slopes of the roof, and the 
change from forenoon to afternoon sun. A variation in light may 
occur from one pile to the next, because of nearness of roof supports, 
skylights, etc. (fig. 29). Even more important is the change from a 
bright to a cloudy day. These variations in light may be relatively | 
imperceptible, and yet they are seldom without importance in view 
of the part that fine gradations in color sometimes play in influencing 
the buyers’ judgment. Tobacco that in one light may appear dull 
and lifeless may present an opposite appearance under more favorable 
conditions. 

WEATHER 


Tobacco is remarkably responsive to weather conditions. Exposed 
to dry atmosphere it quickly becomes so brittle as to break up with 
handling. With a change to humid weather the leaf becomes soft, 
pliable, and elastic. If the weather turns cold, the tobacco that was 
soft and pliable quickly becomes hard and rustles to the touch unless 
it is in very high order. Buyers are accustomed to these changes in 
weather and are trained to allow for the resulting changes in the 
physical condition of the tobacco, yet errors in judgment are unavoid- 
able. The changes in physical condition effect changes in the appear- 
ance of the tobacco with respect to such factors as color, luster, and 
‘life,’ and errors in appraisal may therefore arise with reference to 
the texture or other characteristics appraised by the sense of touch, 
as well as those appraised by the eye. 


RAPIDITY OF SALES 


Rapidity of sales causes several kinds of error. When from 350 to 
600 or more lots are sold in an hour the number of seconds devoted 
to a given lot is small, and the conditions are such that not all buyers 
have ready access to the tobacco. Buyers usually pull several hands 
of tobacco from the lot at a time, hold it in different angles to the light, 
smell it for mold, test it by touch for body or thickness, gum, and 
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stretch. Necessarily some buyers have better access to the lot than 
others. Not all buyers are on the lookout for the same grades of 
tobacco. The lot being sold may be of excellent quality for certain 
purposes but not of the character desired by the buyers closest to it 
though very much desired by others buyers down the line. If, by 
reason of his inability to make a close examination of the tobacco 
being sold, a buyer fails to recognize its true character and value, then 
no criticism attaches to him if his bid is needlessly low, but a severe 
loss may have been inflicted upon the grower. 

Similar results may come from trivial things. Men in the tobacco 
trade have remarked that a water boy may cause one or two important 
buyers to turn from the sale momentarily, and in that short interval 
some farmer’s tobacco may be knocked down for much less than its 
real value. 

In justice to the buyers it should be said that many of these varia- 
tions in price are inadvertent. Many times when their attention is 
called, after the sale, to what was manifestly an error in buying, 
resulting in an unduly low price, they voluntarily raise the price. 
On every market, however, there are speculative buyers who live by 
purchasing occasional lots that are underpriced through errors of 
judgment on the part of the larger buyers, and reselling them. 

That such errors occur and are fairly numerous is evidenced on every 
market by the number of growers who reject a sale, put the tobacco 
back in line, and resell at a higher price. Instances of the same 
tobacco sold at two, three, or even four times its first price are common 
and are striking evidence that undue hazards beset the tobacco grower 
in marketing his crop. (See also Tobacco Inspection and Market 
News, p. 68.) ; 

On the other hand it must be said that frequently farmers reject 
sales in the mistaken belief that the price is below the market for the 
grade involved. Often the resale price is lower than that offered on 
the first sale. It is generally true that when the prevailing market 
average is reasonably satisfactory to growers—high enough, that is, 
to encourage equal or increased acreage the following season—growers 
will accept without complaint an offer on a particular lot that is in 
line or is believed to be in line with the average price paid for other 
tobacco of the same grade. For example, assuming a general average 
for all grades of type 11, old-belt flue-cured tobacco, of 18 cents per 
pound, a farmer may deliver some tobacco of low grade that sells for 
only 10 cents per pound. If he feels that 10 cents is about the average 
price paid for other tobacco of the same grade, he is much less likely 
to complain than if he feels that his tobacco is better than the general 
run of 10-cent tobacco. But until recent years growers have not 
had the opportunity to obtain an authentic, unbiased determination 
of grade, or specific information as to ruling prices for the various 
grades. This consideration, together with the hazards of tobacco 
marketing already alluded to, led to the development of a new phase 
in auction-warehouse marketing, namely, a governmental tobacco 
inspection and price-reporting service. 7 

. Among the disadvantages of the auction system of marketing are 
the heavy buying expenses entailed. The larger manufacturers, in 
particular, must maintain extensive corps of buyers and other em- 
ployees in the field during the marketing season. There are approxi- 
mately 75 auction markets for flue-cured tobacco alone. Those in 
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the extreme southern end of the belt open first and have closed by the 
time markets open in the northern end of the belt. Nevertheless, 
during the major portion of the marketing season from 50 to 58 markets 
are in operation simultaneously in the flue-cured districts alone, with 
from 1 to 5 sets of buyers on each. As arule the larger buying inter- 
ests are represented in each such set of buyers. On each market, also, 
they have a bookkeeper and a stockman to handle the accounts and 
take charge of the tobacco. Each company has its circuit riders, 
scattered throughout the territory, who supervise the buyers. These 
items of expense together with the capital and operating costs of a 
multitude of auction warehouses undoubtedly comprise an impressive 
total overhead expense in the marketing of tobacco. 

Statistics for an accurate analysis of buying costs under the auction 
marketing system are not available, but the conclusion that the costs 
are relatively high seems justified. The large number of small mar- 
kets, which during much of the season operate for only a portion of 
the day, gives weight to this conclusion. Under such conditions the 
salaries and expenses of buyers represent a mounting bill of expense 
that may be disproportionate to the volume of tobacco purchased. 

This leads to the consideration of another aspect of the auction 
market. To reduce buying expenses it is a common practice for 
companies to place buying orders. This is more especially true on the 
smaller markets. Thus acompany, instead of incurring the expense 
of maintaining its own buyer on a certain market, places a buying 
order with a leaf dealer who has a buyer at that market. This buyer 
bids not only on behalf of his own employer but for possibly half a 
dozen other companies. 

Were it not for multiple buying orders it is probable that many of 
the smaller markets would cease to operate and the existing trend 
toward elimination of smal] markets would become more pronounced. 
Viewed alone, however, multiple buying may become an abuse which 
is hurtful to the interests of the growers by reason of the fact that 
competition in buying is diminished. 


TOBACCO INSPECTION AND MARKET NEWS 


As discussed under Rapidity of Sales, p. 66, the conditions under 
which tobacco is sold at auction result in many lots being sold at less 
than their true value as judged by current grade prices. Often the 
grower is able to determine this for himself and reject the sale. Other 
instances occur in which the erower is mistaken in his belief that the 
price received is too low. In the majority of instances where tobacco 
is undersold, the grower is unable to determine the fact and the sale 
goes unchallenged. This difficulty arises from the technical con- 
siderations that enter into the judgment of the quality of tobacco, 
and the expert knowledge of tobacco required. 

In recognition of this inherent weakness in the tobacco-auction 
marketing system, the Congress enacted the Tobacco Inspection Act, 
approved August 23, 1935. This act provides the means by which 
auction markets may be designated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for mandatory inspection service. The service thus provided con- 
sists, first, of an inspection of each lot of tobacco on the warehouse 
floor to determine its grade according to United States standards, 
(fig.33) and second, the distribution among the owners of the tobacco 
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of daily price reports showing the current average price for each grade. 
The result of the inspection is to inform the grower the true grade 
of his tobacco, and the price report tells him the approximate value 
of that grade. 

The inspectors are employees of the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration of the United States Department of Agriculture and have 
been especially trained. The inspections are made before the tobacco 
is sold and the appropriate grade symbol is entered on the basket or 
lot ticket. In view of the large revenue which the Government 
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Figure 33.—A Federal tobacco inspector examining fire-cured tobacco 
on warehouse floor at Clarksville, Tenn. 


derives annually from excise taxes on tobacco products, provision 
was made in the act that inspection service on designated markets 
should be without charge. 

Up to December 1, 1941, 85 auction markets had been designated 
under the act, including one which no longer operates. These 
represent approximately 61 percent of the total number of markets 
where tobacco is sold at auction. 


CHANNELS OF TRADE 


Fully 90 percent of the tobacco produced in the United States is 
sold at auction. The buyers who compete on the auction markets 
for this tobacco are divided into three classes: (1) Those employed 
by manufacturers, (2) those employed by independent leaf dealers, 
a (3) small speculators who individually buy and immediately re- 
sell. 
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Many of the larger manufacturers maintain their own leaf depart- 
ments which are either an integral portion of the company or a sub- 
sidiary corporation. The head of the leaf department is usually a vice 
president of the company and all the company’s operations in the 
buying, redrying, fermenting, and storage of tobacco (see Losses in 
Weight of Tobacco p. 78) are handled under his direction. The buying 
organization includes not only the actual buyers stationed on the — 
different markets during the selling season but a supervisory corps of — 
so-called circuit riders and head buyers, together with other personnel 
necessary for the physical handling of the tobacco, for maintaining 
suitable records, and for administering this important branch of the 
company’s affairs. 

The operation of a leaf department may be in itself a large business 
enterprise. Such an organization may purchase annually millions 
of dollars worth of tobacco. Since aging of the tobacco is necessary 
and purchases must be made from 2 to 4 years in advance, the leaf 
inventories of a company that manufactures cigarettes and smoking 
and chewing tobacco may total several hundred million pounds and 
comprise many different types of tobacco, each hogshead of which 
must be classified and recorded as to type, grade, year of production, 
prizing weight, location, etc. With respect to this branch of the 
trade, therefore, the sale of tobacco is made directly by the grower 
to the manufacturer. 

The buying policy of any company in a given year is based upon 
analysis of the present and prospective demand for its products, the 
volume of tobacco already held in storage, the size and character of the 
crop to be marketed, and the prices likely to prevail. Having deter- 
mined its policy with respect to its needs for different types and grades 
of tobacco, the company issues instructions to the head buyers, cir- 
cuit riders, and floor buyers as to the grades and quantities or percent 
of the offerings they shall buy including such limitations or provisions 
as may be necessary pertaining to prices. These instructions are modi- 
fied from time to time according to changing developments during the 
marketing season. 

Some manufacturers, instead of maintaining their own corps of 
buyers, place their buying orders with independent dealers. The 
method then followed is to specify the quantities and grades desired 
and place a limitation upon the price to be paid. The compensation 
to the dealer is usually in the form -of an allowance per hundred 
pounds for buying expenses. The dealer’s function is to purchase the 
tobacco, redry it, sort it into the company grades, and prize it in hogs- 
heads. Charges for these services are usually about 2% cents a pound. 

Manufacturers other than those referred to—those whose operations 
are on a very small scale—buy tobacco directly from dealers as needed, 
the tobacco having been purchased outright by the dealer as a specula- 
tive proposition. 

Aside from the purchasing operations of dealers already mentioned, 
most dealers also export tobacco. They may execute buying orders 
-for their foreign clients, or may purchase tobacco outright for later 
sale to foreign customers wherever they can be found. Figure 34 
shows dealer-owned tobacco ready for sampling by prospective buyers. 
A few foreign users of American tobacco maintain in this country 
either completely staffed and equipped buying and leaf handling or- 
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ganizations, or offices from which their buying may be directed, the 
actual purchasing and handling being done by domestic dealers. 

In numerous foreign countries the production and manufacture of 
tobacco is a government monopoly. This is true of Japan, France, 
Italy, Sweden, Spain, and most or all the Balkan countries. In some 
other countries, notably Germany, foreign trade in tobacco is regulated 
by the government by restrictions upon the purchase of foreign 
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Ficure 34.—Dealer-owned tobacco from which the casks have been removed 
incident to its sale. Prospective purchasers prefer to examine each hogshead 
of tobacco before accepting delivery, although many purchases are made upon 
the basis of samples. 


exchange, not only as to the total amount available to a given individ- 
ual or company, but as to the amount allowed for use in particular 
countries. Under this mechanism orders for the purchase of tobacco 
frequently are placed with countries on the basis of trade agreements 
or to promote policies of state rather than on the basis of the manu- 
facturers’ or consumers’ preferences (28). (See also Governmental 
Factors, p. 101.) 


Tue HocsHEzap MARKET 


Previous to the development of loose-leaf sales it was customary 
for traders and growers to pack their tobacco in hogsheads (an opera- 
tion known as prizing) in which form it could be readily shipped or 
hauied to market. At the market the hogshead was removed from the 
tobacco, and samples were drawn by official inspectors. To obtain 
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the samples from the solid mass of a hogshead, breaks ' were made at 
two to. four places and the samples were drawn and laid on top for the 
inspection of buyers. The hogsheads were then recoopered and the 
tobacco was sold either at open or closed-bid auction. The method of 
“breaking” for the withdrawal of samples is shown in figure 35. This 
was the earliest form of tobacco auction market and came into exist- 
ence about 1810 as an outgrowth of the colonial procedure of selling 
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Figure 35.—Method by which samples of tobacco are withdrawn after removing 
the cask. This photograph was made in Louisville, Ky., more than 25 years 
ago when that city was an important hogshead market. A similar method of 
sampling prevails in Baltimore. 


tobacco at public warehouses on the basis of negotiable neveipts and 
inspections by public officers (4, 23). 

Open-auction hogshead markets flourished in Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. They were few in number as 
compared with the loose-leaf auction markets that have taken their 
place. As it was necessary to transport tobacco over long distances 
for sale, prizing was expedient. Louisville, Ky., was the most im- 
portant of the hogshead markets and was at one time the largest 
tobacco market in the world, establishing records for volume of tobacco 
handled that have not been equaled by any loose-leaf market. This 
was the last market of its kind to surrender to the newer sales method 
(the loose-leaf auction), which occurred during the winter of 1929-30. 

10 The term ‘“‘breaks’’ remains as a part of tobacco-market terminology, although the practice by which it 
arose has disappeared from farmers’ markets except at Baltimore. A common expression at loose-leaf mar- 


kets is ‘‘Blank pounds of tobacco went over the breaks today,’ or ‘‘They had a good break of tobacco 
today.”’ 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, was an important tobacco market during the period 
of the hogshead system but is no longer recognized as a tobacco market. 


CLOSED-BID AUCTIONS 


The only hogshead market now in operation is the closed-bid auction 
at Baltimore, Md., and even there it may soon be abandoned. During 
the early years of the colony the warehouses were located at numerous 
convenient tidewater points in the tobacco-growing territory, but 
these small markets were later superseded by the Baltimore market. 

The tobacco is prized on the farm and shipped to Baltimore under 
consignment to a broker or to the cooperative marketing association. 
In either case the hogshead is sampled by State inspectors, and the 
samples are sealed and turned over to the consignee for display at 
his place of business. The buyers make the rounds of these brokerage 
offices and submit sealed bids on such tobacco as suits them. The 
bids are opened at the close of the day. 

A similar procedure once prevailed in Richmond, with the exception 
that the warehousing and inspections were conducted by a tobacco 
board of trade rather than by State officials. 

Some Maryland tobacco is sold outright by the growers to local 
dealers known as transfer buyers, by whom it is prized and sold in 
Baltimore as described above. 

The closed-bid auction system as exemplified at Baltimore is open 
to several serious objections: Buyers have no opportunity to view 
the tobacco, except as it is represented by a sample so overdrawn and 
plucked as usually to misrepresent the tobacco in the hogshead; and 
as no buyer knows what other buyers are bidding, there is no oppor- 
tunity and stimulus to raise the bid, which are the characteristic 
features of loose-leaf auctions. The practice of oversampling, coupled 
with the fact that the tobacco remains inthe hogshead as prized on 
the farm, the presence in many hogsheads of inferior tobacco not 
revealed by the official samples, and the resulting uncertainty and 
losses occasioned to ultimate buyers, are believed to have had much 
to do with the great decrease in annual exports of Maryland tobacco.” 

Dissatisfaction with the traditional system of marketing tobacco in 
Maryland led to the opening of auction markets at Hughesville and 
Upper Marlboro in May 1939 ” and at other points in 1940. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 1938 crop was sold at these points. 
Additional markets were established at Waldorf and La Plata and 
approximately 70 percent of the 1940 crop was sold at loose-leaf 
auction. 


CountrRY SALES 


In most of the cigar-leaf tobacco districts the sale of the product is 
consummated on the farm. This may be accomplished by contracts 
entered into during the growing season between the growers and 


11 University of Maryland Experiment Station and Extension Service Report of January 1935, ‘‘THE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF MARYLAND TOBACCO”’ (mimeographed), (p. 21: ‘‘Defects are apparent 
in the system of marketing tobacco in Maryland, from the standpoint of both buyer and grower. From 
the standpoint of the buyer the principal defects are (1) poor and sometimes dishonest packing of the tobacco 
on the farm, and (2) oversampling on the market. To these causes alone can be attributed a serious decline 
in the foreign demand for Maryland tobacco. * * 

12 Inauguration of auction marketing in Ree was brought about by Crosby Wyche of Charlotte 
Hall, astudent at the University of Maryland. His warehouse, the first to be opened, waslocated at Hughes- 
ville. Robert L. Hall and his associates joined in the movement by opening a warehouse at Upper Marl- 
boro. Others have followed, 
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buyers, or by sales negotiated after the tobacco is cured or is in the 
process of curing. 

The buyer may be an independent packer or his representative, or 
the representative of one of the larger cigar manufacturers. Although 
competitive bidding exists in the sense that various buyers inspect the 
tobacco and make offers, the competition is less apparent than is 
true in the territory where the auction-sales method prevails. The 
buyers ride over the tobacco district periodically during the growing 
season and observe the progress of individual crops as well as the 
changes in acreage and crop prospects as compared with previous 
years, and thereby keep themselves informed on the location of de- 
sirable crops. 

Contracts for the purchase of tobacco at the barn may be at a 
stipulated price ‘‘around,” that is, for all grades alike, or, as is more 
common in the cigar-leaf districts, so much per pound for the grades 
commonly referred to by various names which include (1) the grades 
suitable for cigar-manufacturing purposes, and (2) grades known as 
stemming grades and suitable primarily for the manufacture of scrap 
chewing tobacco. Such contracts ordinarily contain stipulations 
by which deductions from the agreed price may be made for excessive 

quantities of damaged leaf present when delivery is made." 

Not all the tobacco produced in the cigar-leaf districts is disposed of 
by simple sales contracts such as just referred to. Some of it, es- 
pecially in the shade tobacco districts, is placed in the hands of dealers 
or packers by a contract under the terms of which the dealer acquires 
a half interest in the crop upon payment of a stipulated price per pound. 
The dealer then sorts, sweats, and packs the tobacco in bales or cases, 
and sells it to the best advantage. The costs of these operations are 
deducted from the gross returns, the difference being divided equally 
between the grower and the dealer. 

A third procedure is occasionally followed by growers who believe 
they have a superior crop and that the market will improve. This is 
to have an experienced packer sort, sweat, and pack the tobacco for a 
see fee. The tobacco is then stored by the grower for future 
sale. 


CooPERATIVE MARKETING 


The history and character of cooperative marketing presents a 
subject too broad for more than a brief reference here.” 

Over a long’ period of years attempts have been made by tobacco 
growers to improve, by cooperative methods, the conditions under 


1 he practice of “‘riding’’ the territory during the growing season is not confined to the cigar-tobacco 
districts, but is almost universal wherever tobacco is grown on a commercial scale. The circuit riders and 
buyers of the large manufacturing establishments, heads and buying staff of leaf-tobacco establishments, and 
small independent packers or dealers, all go to the fields and form their own judgment of the probable size 
and quality of the crop. On the basis of opinions thus formed, coupled with the trends and character of 
domestic consumer demand for manufactured tobacco products, stocks of leaf tobacco already in the hands 
of dealers and manufacturers, and the state of foreign demand for leaf tobacco are based the purchasing plans 
and price scales that will govern the returns to growers when their product is finally offered for sale. 

14 Country buying is not restricted to cigar-tobacco districts. In some districts that produce the so- 
called manufacturing and export types (types used in the making of smoking, chewing, and snuff tobacco 
both at home and abroad) farm or barn-door buying is important. This is notably true in the dark-fired 
districts of Kentucky and Tennessee. Here the purchases are made mainly by large concerns seeking to 
obtain the choicest crops at advantageous prices. To some extent, in these districts and in portions of the 
Burley district, purchases of this character are made by speculators who resell the tobacco over the floors of 
loose-leaf warehouses. 

15 For a more complete discussion of the principles of cooperative marketing, see the following references: 
(2, 8, 4, 15, 17, 18, 24, and 25). See also COLLINS, WILLIAM, AND BAKKEN, HENRY H., THE COOPERATIVE 
TOBACCO MARKETING SITUATION IN WISCONSIN. U. S. Farm Credit Admin., Spec. Rpt. No. 19. 
{| Mimeographed.] 
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which they dispose of their products. Some of these attempts have 
been successful; others have been short lived and, judged by imme- 
diate results, have ended in failure, if not disaster. Viewed broadly, 
however, they have contributed much to a proper understanding of 
the problems and fundamental requirements of successful organization 
among growers, and substantial progress has been made in solving 
those problems and meeting those requirements. 

The underlying objective of a cooperative tobacco marketing asso- 
ciation is to enable producers to attain a greater degree of bargaining 
power than is possible when they act alone, and to enable them to 
bring about improvements and increase efficiency in marketing their 
crop. 

The problems of cooperative marketing are many and varied. It 
is an intricate business enterprise entailing large investments of capital, 
business operations on a comprehensive scale, and dealings in a com- 
modity differentiated into many grades, characteristics, and uses. 
The requirements for success consequently involve capable business 
direction combined with technical knowledge of a high order. 

Since the cooperative must compete directly with existing market- 
ing machinery, it follows that success will depend upon its ability to 
perform the marketing functions at less expense than is entailed by 
‘ other methods. This involves the question of efficiency of the busi- 
ness organization itself and the question of volume of tobacco handled 
by which the overhead expense can be held to a minimum in cost per 
hundred pounds. 

In former years cooperative tobacco-marketing associations were 
organized with the idea of monopoly control. It was believed that 
through control of a major portion of the crop, cooperatives could 
dictate the price at which their tobacco would be sold. Since many 
erowers did not become members, the cooperatives’ control over 
supply was not complete. The cooperatives lack the ability fully to 
regulate supply in relation to demand, and as a result attempts to 
maintain prices at artificial levels were not uniformly successful. 
Many of them attained initial success in establishing higher price 
levels but as membership declined, or as production by nonmembers 
increased, the strategic position of the associations became weakened 
and prices tended toward lower limits. 

Through these associations, marketing activities of large numbers 
of tobacco growers over comparatively wide areas were centralized 
in One organization whose monopolistic features were reflected in the 
long-term contracts which the growers were required to sign. These 
contracts contained drastic penalties for failure of the growers to 
deliver the tobacco to the association and generally included no pro- 
vision for withdrawal during the life of the contract. Many growers 
joined the associations without a clear understanding of what cooper- 
ation could and could not do and were therefore unprepared for the 
failure of their associations to do the things they had been led to 
believe could be accomplished through cooperative effort. 

The situation was further aggravated by the fact that the pooling 
and withholding from sale of a substantial percentage of the crop 
stimulated prices paid to nonmembers on the open auctions. The 
nonmembers were apparently benefited as to prices by the measures 
adopted by the association, and this fact coupled with the unavoid- 
able delays in final settlement for members’ tobacco caused further 
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discontent. In consequence, defections in membership rapidly in- 
creased, demonstrating the frequently observed phenomenon that 
growers will display enthusiasm for joining a cooperative organization 
in times of oversupply and low prices, but are apt to break away 
from the organization when changing conditions bring about higher 
returns for their crop. 

Associations acquired facilities at different locations throughout 
their territory with a view to performing various services incident to 
marketing tobacco for.their members. In view of the large-scale 
character of their operations and the policies pursued by their manage- 
ments, it was probably inevitable that these cooperatives should incur 
the opposition of those concerned with marketing tobacco, such as 
warehousemen, buyers, and manufacturers. The opposition of those 
various groups ‘increased, and the failure of the growers’ organizations 
and those groups to develop mutually helpful working relations un- 
doubtedly represented an important factor in the failure of the cooper- 
atives to survive. 

Tobacco cooperatives more than a decade ago abandoned the idea 
of controlling prices through monopoly influences, and there is a 
marked difference between the associations now operating and the 
large-scale organizations which functioned in the early 1920's. 
Contracts with growers have been liberalized, and associations are 
generally organized according to the type of tobacco handled by them. 
Pooling is no longer considered an indispensable function of a tobacco 
cooperative. Rather, the objective is to move the tobacco into the 
usual channels of trade as rapidly as possible. Among cooperatives 
currently operating under stabilization plans sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment, pooling is resorted to only as a means of taking off the market 
such tobacco as fails to sell at or above minimum prices established 
according to grade. In effectuating this policy the present practice 
of associations is to utilize existing marketing facilities, such as public 
auction warehouses, whereas in former years the cooperatives set up 
receiving plants and sought to eliminate the auction market. 

Functions of the associations usually include one or more activities, 
such as advice on curing procedure, making advances on stored to- 
bacco pending sale, marketing, warehousing surplus tobacco, and in 
some cases purchasing machinery and equipment and general farm 
supplies for growers. In recent years tobacco cooperatives have given 
increased attention to acreage control and crop-adjustment programs 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, and have had an 
important part in influencing grower attitude toward these programs. 

At present tobacco cooperatives are operating in Maryland; the 
dark tobacco areas of Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee; the cigar- 
leaf areas of Ohio and Wisconsin; and the Burley tobacco district of 
Kentucky and surrounding States. 

There are two cooperative associations in the Burley district, one 
of which was organized about 1921 but ceased to handle tobacco in 
1925, and a new association which was incorporated in 1940, but did 
not undertake marketing activities in that year. In January 1941 
the older association resumed operations under a loan agreement with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the essential feature of which 
was the removal from the auction markets of tobacco failing to sell 
at minimum prices established according to grade, and the prizing 
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and holding of such tobacco for sale when the supply situation should 
be found more favorable. 

The procedure in this as in most other associations now functioning 
differs fundamentally from the procedure followed in former years. 
Then the association set up its own receiving, redrying, and storage 
facilities to the detriment of auction markets and privately owned 
redrying and storage companies. Present operations contemplate 
the fullest possible utilization of existing marketing machinery and 
leaf-handling facilities. 

Maryland tobacco is sold on the Baltimore market (a closed-bid 
market that deals in packed tobacco) or through auction warehouses 
at various locations in southern Maryland. The cooperative that 
handles Maryland type tobacco operates exclusively on the Baltimore 
market. The association does not operate on a pool basis, but sells 
the tobacco of individual growers on an agency basis. (See Closed-bid 
Auctions, p. 73.) 

The auction method of marketing prevails through the fire-cured 
and dark air-cured tobacco areas. Growers identified with all the 
associations have the opportunity of offering their crop on public 
auction floors, and since all fire-cured markets have Federal inspection 
and market news service, the growers can ascertain at once whether 
the price received is equal to or higher than the advance obtainable 
from the association, on a grade basis. If the bid at the auction is 
not acceptable, the grower may reject the bid and the tobacco will 
be delivered to the association. When the tobacco is pooled it is 
commingled by grade, and the individual lots lose their identity. 
Later when the tobacco is sold the grower receives payment for his 
portion of the pool after the amount of the advance and the associa- 
tion costs have been deducted. Certificates of grade are issued by 
inspectors of the United States Department of Agriculture at the 
time the tobacco is prized and these form the basis of loans by which 
the cooperative is financed. In recent years these associations have 
obtained their financing from Government agencies. 

The grower’s contract employed by these associations is more 
flexible than any heretofore used by tobacco cooperatives. Under this 
contract, the grower has the option of selling his crop at the farm 
instead of over the auction floor if he so desires, and of offering his 
tobacco at an auction warehouse of his own selection. The marketing 
agreement stipulates that the grower shall pay the association a small 
fee on tobacco sold otherwise than through the association. 

The cooperative that handles northern Wisconsin cigar-type to- 
bacco disseminates information relating to production and handling 
tobacco, such as selection of proper varieties, planting, harvesting, 
and classification of tobacco in preparation for sale. Packing and 
warehousing services are performed for the association’s members. 
The association sells the tobacco on an individual basis for its mem- 
bers; practically no pooling is done. The marketing agreement per- 
mits the grower to sell his tobacco outside the association if he elects, 
in which event he pays the association a fee on the tobacco so sold. 
This is designed to cover other services rendered the grower by the 
association. 

The cooperative that handles cigar-leaf tobacco in Ohio receives 
the tobacco from its members and grades it, stores it, and, pending 
sale, makes advances to 1ts members according to grade, markets the 
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tobacco on a pool basis and makes final settlement with the grower 
when all the tobacco in the pool is sold. 


MARKETING PERIODS 


The marketing season for tobacco varies for the different types, and 
to a minor extent from year to year. Figure 36 shows graphically the 
approximate marketing period for types sold at auction markets. 
Cigar tobacco grown in Georgia and Florida is delivered to the buyers 
in the late summer, but that grown in the northern districts is deliv- 
ered to buyers during the winter. The time of delivery is dependent 
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Figure 36.—Approximate marketing season for various types of tobacco sold at 
auction markets. 


somewhat upon the extent of buying activity, and to a further extent 
upon weather conditions. Preceding delivery the tobacco must be 
stripped, sorted according to size and grade, tied in hands, and 
bundled. Such handling requires mild, humid weather—a ‘‘damp’’ 
as it is known in New England, a ‘“‘season”’ as it is known in western 
districts. 

Baltimore until about 1936 was a year-round market, the selling 
season beginning about January 1 for the preceding year’s crop. 
Now, however, sales begin about May 1, reach their peak during 
the summer months, and close around November 30. 


LOSSES IN WEIGHT OF TOBACCO 


Farmers deliver their tobacco to market in relatively high order. 
This is necessary to avoid breakage of the tobacco in handling during 
loading and transportation to market and during the selling process. 
Furthermore, tobacco in a pliant condition presents a better appear- 
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ance as to finish and quality. Preparation of tobacco for delivery to 
market is accomplished when the weather for 2 or 3 days has been 
sufficiently warm and moist to soften it. In the absence of such a 
season the tobacco may be placed temporarily in an ordering pit, laid out 
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FiGcuRE 37.—At the left is a leaf of tobacco; in the center a similar leaf after having 
been stemmed; and at the right the “stem” or midrib. Unstemmed tobacco 
is referred to as “‘leaf’’?; stemmed tobacco as “‘strips.”’ 


overnight on the ground to catch the dew, or even sprinkled or sprayed 
with water. The result is that tobacco is normally marketed in higher 
order than is desirable for storage and some measure to correct this 
is required. 
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Tobacco is subject to progressive losses in weight from drying in 
preparation for storage, through removal of dirt and sand, and from 
chemical and physical changes incident to fermentation. 

A further loss occurs when the tobacco is stemmed in preparation 
for manufacture or for export, although the quantity stemmed for 
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FicuRrE 38.—A, a bundle of strips; B, a hand of flue-cured tobacco. 


export is relatively small. Losses vary for different types. The total 
loss from cleaning and drying in tobacco stored for 3 years varies 
from about 8 percent (Maryland, type 32) to about 20 percent in some 
cigar types. 

Similar variations are encountered in losses incident to stemming, 
ranging from 17 percent for Georgia-Florida shade-grown to 30 percent 
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for One Sucker. The stems or midribs have some com- 
mercial value, as shown under Tobacco Byproducts (p. 95), but 
this value is low. Therefore, it is often found more economical to 
stem it at once and thus reduce tr ansportation and storage charges. 
Examples of stemmed and unstemmed leaves are shown in figure 37. 
The stems are removed largely by hand labor, although machinery 
is occasionally used. Tobacco that has been stemmed is known as 
Caines (Giles, Sis) 


PREPARATION FOR STORAGE 


The stages by which tobacco is prepared for storage fall into two 
eroups according to whether fermentation is to be accomplished 
after storage or before. In general, the types sold at auction go 
through the fermentation process after storage, whereas the cigar 
types, as a rule, are fermented first and stored afterward. For 
convenience 1n discussing the sequence of handling procedures that 
precede ultimate storage of the tobacco, the types are grouped as 
those sold at auction and cigar types. 


AUCTION MARKET TYPES 


The auction market types of tobacco are packed in hogsheads for 
storage and aging, except for insignificant quantities packed in cases 
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Fiaure 39.—Exterior view of modern tobacco storage warehouses. Buildings 
are designed to protect the tobacco from the weather, but to allow free circula- 
tion of air. In center, hogsheads of tobacco on trucks. 


or tierces. In the case of export tobacco the storage is usually in 
bonded or monopoly owned warehouses abroad. For domestic stor- 
age large buildings of the type shown in figure 39 are usually pro- 
vided. Such buildings shelter the tobacco from inclement weather 
but permit free circulation of air. 

Before packing the tobacco in hogsheads, or prizing, as it is known, 
one of three procedures is adopted: The tobacco is either redried, 
hung, or bulked. Sometimes the latter two processes are combined. 
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The objective is to bring the tobacco into proper keeping order as to _ 
moisture content, and at some stage of the process it is reclassed or 
“picked” to achieve uniformity of grades or blends of grades. 

In connection with the reclassing of tobacco it may be noted that 
most of it is done without untying the hands. This is usually known 
as ‘‘bundle picking,’’ and the operation is a common practice among 
dealers and manufacturers—the former to achieve the grades desired 
by their customers, the latter to achieve those necessary for their own 
manufacturing requirements. Because of faulty preparation of 
tobacco for market, however, much tobacco as delivered by the growers 
is so mixed in the bundle that it has to be untied, resorted, and 
retied. This is known as leaf picking. It is an expensive opera- 
tion, and the cost falls on the grower by reason of the fact in buying 
such mixed tobacco the buyer discounts the price to allow for the 
expense of leaf picking. 

REDRYING 


Redrying is the most expeditious method of getting tobacco into 
the proper order (moisture content) for storage. After having been 
resorted, the bundles of tobacco are hung over sticks 4 feet 4 inches 
long which are placed on the chain conveyers at one end of the redry- 
ing machine, there being one or two conveyers in each machine (fig. 
40). For untied tobacco, apron conveyers are used. The tobacco 
is carried first through a steam-heated chamber where practically all 
the moisture is expelled. It goes next through a reordering or con- 
ditioning chamber where moisture is introduced under such control 
that when the tobacco emerges from the other end of the redrier it 
contains a predetermined percentage of moisture. 
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FigurE 40.—One end of a redrying machine, of which less than one-half is 
shown. The tobacco on sticks is carried by chains through the various drying 
and reordering chambers. Upon exit from the other end of the machine the 
tobacco is packed in hogsheads for storage. 
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The requirements as to percentage of moisture vary. ‘Tobacco in 
“English” order contains approximately 11 percent. Should it be 
received at an English port with less than 10 percent it would be 
subject to a higher import duty. And in view of the high rate of 
duty on tobacco imported into Great Britain, the inclusion of mois- 
ture much in excess of 10 percent means additional weight and_there- 
fore added duty. ‘Tobacco in ‘“‘Continental’’ order carries a slightly 
higher moisture content, dictated largely by trade requirements. 
Tobacco redried for domestic storage contains a degree of moisture 
governed largely by the type of tobacco, the season of the year, and 
the judgment of the prizing foreman as to what moisture content will 
best promote fermentation without risk of damage. 

The tobacco on coming out of the redrying machine is immediately 
prized, the hogsheads are numbered, weighed, recorded, and rolled 
into storage space or onto trucks for removal. 

The redrying or steam drying of tobacco is universal in the flue- 
cured district, is used extensively in the Burley district, and, to a 
minor extent in the fire-cured and dark air-cured districts. 


HANGING, BULKING 


In some districts the tobacco is hung in racks until it has dried 
sufficiently for safe storage. (See fig. 41.) This is practiced in por- 
tions of the dark air-cured districts, and to a very minor extent in the 


Ficure 41.—Tobacco hung for drying previous to prizing. 


Burley district. Sometimes the tobacco is bulked temporarily 
and then hung. In the fire-cured districts, especially those in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, the more common practice is to bulk the tobacco, 
after which it is reclassed and prized. If, however, the tobacco is 
received in such high order as to be in unsafe keeping condition, it is 
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Figure 42.—Laborers carrying unsorted tobacco from the bulks to the sorters 
(shown working in front of the windows) and carrying sorted tobacco to the 
prizery crew or to new bulks to hold for prizing. 
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FicgurE 43.—Prizing pit. The tobacco is packed carefully into the hogshead 
and also in the ‘“‘header’’ or false section. By means of the hydraulic press 
(right) all the tobacco is forced down into the hogshead proper. 
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hung or “‘stiffened’’ previous to bulking. The bulking of tobacco in 
this instance is largely a matter of convenience in connection with the 
sorting and prizing. It is done during the winter months and little 
fermentation occurs. On being removed from the bulks the tobacco 
is resorted, sized, and prized. Figures 42 and 43 show typical oper- 
ations in a prizery in the Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured territory. 


CIGAR TYPES 


Some of the cigar types of tobacco—the cigar-wrapper types, for 
example—are fermented by the process of bulk sweating. The tobacco 
is taken directly from the curing barns to buildings especially con- 
structed for the purpose. Here the tobacco is built into bulks of 
varying shape and size according to local custom. In northern 
latitudes the buildings are heated to facilitate fermentation. In 
warmer climates artificial heating is not required. 

Tobacco bulks are built up with great care and kept under close 
scrutiny. ‘Thermometers are inserted in tubes that penetrate to the 
center of the bulk, and daily temperature recordings are made. 
Within a few days the temperature in the bulk will reach what is 
considered a safe maximum for the type of leaf. Then the bulk is 
immediately reconstructed with the tobacco that formed the outside 
layer in the first bulk changed to an interior position. This process 
is repeated, the temperatures gradually getting lower, until the 
fermentation has been completed. The tobacco is further sorted— 
leaf by leaf in the more expensive wrapper types—sized, retied, and 
packed into bales. (See Wrapper Types, p. 46.) It is then stored in 
a cool place for a month or more when it is ready for sale or other 
disposition. 

Some cigar-filler and binder types are packed in bundles by the 
growers and delivered to the buyers. It may then be bulk-sweated, 
as above, or table sorted and packed in wooden cases for either natural 
or forced sweating. In forced sweating the cases are held in heated 
rooms for hastening the sweat. 

In the Puerto Rico filler district all tobacco is bulk-sweated (6). 


Tue AGING oF ToBACcCcO 


Tobacco in its freshly cured state is not suitable for manufacturing 
purposes—byproducts uses excepted. Aging is required to complete 
its development. This is essentially a process of fermentation accom- 
panied by chemical change. This fermentation may be hastened by 
suitable procedure in handling the tobacco as a preliminary to storage 
or the tobacco may be stored for natural fermentation. The latter 
procedure is customary in all except the cigar types, and takes advan- 
tage of the fact that tobacco in storage will undergo annual sweats 
or fermentations. Asa rule from 2 to 3 years of storage are required 
to accomplish the necessary aging by natural or unforced fermentation. 
(See Preparation for Storage, p. 81.) 


CHANGES DURING FERMENTATION AND AGING OF TOBACCO 


In many respects the fermentation of tobacco may be regarded as an 
extension of the curing process. This is illustrated by a brief state- 
ment of some of the changes in shade-grown cigar wrapper tobacco 
during curing and fermentation: 
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CURING 


A. During the initial stages of curing the leaf remains alive but 
undergoes a slow process of starvation. At first the leaf is rich in 
starch. The starch is converted into sugar, some of which is respired 
during this and succeeding stages, in the forms of carbon dioxide and 
water. Green chlorophyll disappears, leaving the leaf yellow or 
greenish yellow. Changes occur in the nitrogenous compounds 
present. 

B. The leaf dies. The consumption of starch and sugar is checked. 
Products of the changes in nitrogenous compounds which occurred 
while the leaf remained alive are further broken down. Ammonia is 
formed and there is a considerable loss of nicotine. The color changes 
to brown as a result of oxidation processes. Throughout the curing 
the leaf undergoes gradual drying, finally losing most of its water, 
and there is also a considerable loss of dry matter. After the curing 
is complete and the tobacco has come into order the leaf is tied in 
bundles and transferred to specially constructed buildings for fermen- 
tation. At this time the tobacco is raw, rather bitter, lacking in 
aroma, and relatively high in nicotine. 


FERMENTATION 


The changes that occur during fermentation are complex and not 
fully understood. It is known, however, that there is a further loss 
of nicotine—10 to 15 percent in shade-grown, as much as a third in 
cigar filler. The nicotine lost by volatilization is that portion of the 
total nicotine content which is in a relatively free state (7, &, 9, 10). 
Volatilization as well as decomposition of nicotine takes place through- 
out the curing, fermentation, and aging of tobacco, but most rapidly 
during those stages of fermentation when the temperature in the 
bulk or bale is highest. The reduction of nicotine has an important 
relationship to the smoking quality of the tobacco, that is, its freedom 
from pungent, biting, unpleasant taste and aroma. 

Other changes occur during fermentation, including further loss in 
weight, and some changes in color. Tobacco tinged with green 
usually loses its greenish cast; colors tend to darken and to become 
more uniform. ‘The texture of the tobacco changes. In the case of 
shade-grown wrapper tobacco discussed above, the leaves become 
more pliable and elastic—necessary attributes for wrapper purposes. 
Tobaccos that are by nature gummy previous to packing, of which 
the fire-cured types are the extreme examples, lose most of their 
gumminess. Sometimes the physical changes are adverse, as when 
the tobacco has been packed in too high order and has fermented too 
much or sweated too hard. Then the tobacco is apt to be harsh and 
rough to the touch, or in extreme cases to show evidence of mold, 
must, or rot. 

SUMMARY OF Losses IN WEIGHT 


From the foregoing discussion it is clear that losses in weight occur 
from the time tobacco has been cured until it is exported or is used in 
manufacturing processes; that these losses are attributable to several 
different factors; and that they vary in extent for different types of 
tobacco. Tables 23 and 24, excerpted from an earlier circular on the 
subject (22), summarize the losses in weight of different types of 
tobacco. 
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OUTLETS FOR AMERICAN TOBACCO 


The outlets for American tobacco are the export trade and domestic 
manufacture of the commonly known products—cigars, cigarettes, 
smoking and chewing tobacco, and snuff—and the less well-known 
byproducts such as nicotine sulfate and tobacco extract. In all 
countries tobacco-consuming habits have undergone wide changes 
which have had important effects upon American tobacco production. 

With respect to our domestic export trade in unmanufactured 
tobacco, the effects of changing character of tobacco consumption in 
foreign countries have been heightened by increasing production of 
tobacco abroad, increased competition which American tobaccos 
encounter in foreign markets, and, since the World War of 1914-18, 
increasing trade barriers erected by many foreign countries in pur- 
suance of governmental policies (28). A brief survey of these various 
factors will aid in understanding the major changes in tobacco produc- 
tion that have occurred in the past or are now in progress. 


Domestic MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
CIGARS 


The cigar industry began as a farm and household enterprise. Shops 
employing skilled cigar makers began to appear after 1800, and larger 
factories gradually evolved from these. The making of cigars on farms 
disappeared, but the small shop persisted as an important phase of the 
industry throughout most of the nineteenth century (/). Since the 
perfection of cigar-making machinery in recent years, the evolution of 
the industry into fewer and larger establishments has been rapid, and 
the class of household and small-shop manufacturers has dwindled to 
insignificant proportions. An indication of the changes that have 
occurred in the last 20 years is given in table 25. 


TABLE 25.—Number of cigar manufacturers, classified as to number of cigars 
manufactured, specified years 


Year to to to 
250,000 | 500,000 | 1,000,000 | 5 00,000 | 10,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 29-000,000 


(9 2(eae (1) 13, 149 510 620 178 85 25 11 14, 578 
19 262eee (1) 9, 281 281 399 147 74 42 23 10, 247 
19S iaeeae 6, 490 174 117 203 51 46 25 32 7, 138 
193 Zee 6, 324 170 117 198 58 37 21 27 6, 952 
1933 esaee= 6, 006 164 123 194 59 34 17 23 6, 620 
193422. es 5, 517 191 134 185 57 34 14 28 6, 160 
IGS) aoe se 5, 112 184 119 166 48 30 23 27 5, 709 
L930 4,718 184 112 144 46 32 29 27 5, 292 
WOR ose ene 4, 315 173 103 135 38 33 27 29 4, 853 
1OSR ES 2 See 3, 934 153 * 104 125 35 25 26 28 4, 430 
1939 Rees 3, 666 132 98 111 34 28 20 32 4,121 
1940 U2 25 3, 330 138 98 90 - 28 25 23 30 3, 762 


! Included in classification of 250,000 to 500,000. 
Compiled from annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Changes in organization of the cigar industry have entailed changes 
in output on the one hand, and in the production and marketing of 
tobacco on the other. In place of great numbers of small shop owners 
who purchased tobacco grown locally or imported for them by leaf 
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dealers, the large manufacturers of today in order to maintain uni- 
formity of product and insure adequate supplies of raw material, have 
their own leaf departments, and purchase and store large quantities of 
domestic and imported tobacco. They develop brands that are 
advertised and distributed on a national scale. This development has 
tended toward the elimination of small dealers and packers, especially 
as to the domestic types. There are, however, many manufacturers 
a sate to small output who still rely on the services of intermediary 
ealers. 

In connection with the manufacture of cheap cigars, those selling 
at less than 5 cents each, and made largely with short or scrap filler 
as distinguished from the conventional long filler, there has developed 
an industry devoted exclusively to the production of scrap filler in 
large quantities. In these plants tobacco not so well suited for long- 
filler purposes is ‘‘ground”’ or broken into scrap. Relatively low-grade 
tobacco of many types is used, including some not used in the long- 
filler business. The product is sold to the cigar manufacturers. 

A high degree of diversification exists in the cigar industry as to 
types and grades of tobacco used. With respect to the better grades 
of cigars, especially, the manufacturer is discriminating not only as 
to the blends adopted for the filler, but as to the binders and wrappers 
used. It is commonly recognized in the trade that certain types of 
wrapper tobacco, for example, will not blend well with certain types 
of filler; and similar claims are made as to binders. A good cigar, 
therefore, represents a studied matching of types and grades of tobacco 
as to aroma, burning characteristics, etc. The process of selection 
extends beyond a consideration of the qualitative factors and into the 
economic phases of price, availability and adequacy of supply, and 
‘“‘vield.”’ By yield is meant the number of binders that may be 
obtained from a pound of binder tobacco, or wrappers from a pound 
of wrapper tobacco. The thinnest wrapper tobacco, and therefore 
yielding the highest number of wrappers per pound, is the Sumatra 
type from Netherlands Indies. But the use of this tobacco brings 
tariff rates into the equation. The most satisfying aroma may or 
may not be associated with high yield. In the struggle for supremacy, 
it will be seen, therefore, the manufacturer is confronted with many 
problems concerned not only with the choice and proper blending of 
tobaccos but with prices and duty rates as well as those of factory 
management and salesmanship. 

Cigars are classified in various ways. For purposes of taxation 
they are divided into two groups, those weighing more than 3 pounds 
per thousand, called large cigars, and those weighing not more than 
3 pounds per thousand, called small cigars. Large cigars constitute 
roughly 95 percent of the total number, and of the total tobacco used 
in the manufacture of cigars from 98 to 99 percent goes into large 
cigars. 

Large cigars are further classified by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
according to their intended retail price, as follows: 

Class A, not more than 5 cents. 

Class B, more than 5 cents, but not more than 8 cents. 

Class C, more than 8 cents, but not more than 15 cents. 

Class D, more than 15 cents, but not more than 20 cents. 

Class E, more than 20 cents. 
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Even prior to World War I, the 5-cent cigar was the backbone of 
the cigar business. With the increased costs of material and labor 
incident to the war, retail prices of cigars rose, and 5-cent cigars 
dwindled in quality and volume of sales. Since that time an opposite 
trend has been in progress. Class A sales have risen to more than 89 
percent of the total, whereas the sales of other classes have declined. 
The changes that have taken place since 1920 are shown in table 26. 


TABLE 26.— Manufacturers of large cigars, by price classes, as indicated by the sales 
of internal revenue stamps, 1920-40 


Class A Class B Class C Class D Class E 
Year Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Total 
Number | cent- | Number } cent- | Number | cent- | Num- | cent- | Num- | cent- | number 
age of age of ageof| ber |ageof} ber age of 
total total total total total 


Thou- Per- Thou- Per- Thou- Per- | Thou- | Per- | Thou- | Per- Thou- 


sands cent sands cent sands cent sands cent sands cent sands 
1920____| 1, 792,702) 22.5) 2,500,972) 31.4) 3, 481, 573 43. 7| 136, 083 1.7} 55, 694 0. 7| 7, 967, 024 
1921____| 2,043,400) 30.2) 1,883,215) 27.9] 2,652,685) 39.2) 147, 825 Qe 2| ole 500 . 5| 6, 758, 630 
1922____| 2,622,002) 38.1] 1,594,185) 23.1) 2, 525,079 36. 6] 115, 622 1.7| 35, 720 . 5| 6, 892, 608 
1923____| 2,550,267) 36.4] 1,614,442) 23.1) 2,673,709} 38.2) 124,116 1.8] 36, 353 . 5| 6, 998, 887 
1924____| 2,610, 108 39. 2] 1, 363, 280} 20.5) 2,521,452} 37.9] 130, 716 1.9} 32,849 . 5| 6, 658, 405 
1925____| 2,673,638) 41.1] 1, 125, 038 17. 3} 2,515,002} 38.7} 146, 559 2.3} 40, 517 . 6| 6, 500, 754 
1926____| 2,886,080) 43.8) 945, 544 14. 3} 2, 575, 649 39.1] 150, 737 2.3) 30,918 . 5] 6, 588, 928 
1927s Pape ion los) e485 747, 485 11.4] 2,465,318) 37.5) 150, 320 2.3] 33, 093 . 5} 6, 571, 374 
1928____]| 3, 310, 354 51.3] 639, 722 9.9} 2, 330,822} 36.1] 142, 141 2.2) 29, 629 . 5] 6, 453, 668 
1929____| 3, 582, 594 54.7|°  575;035 8.8] 2, 221, 821 33. 9} 145, 153 2.2) 27,081 .4| 6, 551, 684 
19302 522735 5733815 60.7) 388, 609 6. 6] 1, 784, 451 30. 3] 121, 009 2.0) 21, 249 . 4] 5, 889, 133 
1931____| 3, 687, 784 69. 3 169, 882 3. 2} 1, 362, 131 25.6] 86, 099 1.6} 12,997 .3| 5, 318, 893 
1932____]| 3, 490, 540 78. 6 52, 024 1.2} 8388, 929 18.9] 56, 136 12 5, 259 . 1} 4, 442, 888 
1933____| 3, 689, 723] 84.9 30, 840 Lf 572, 700 13.2} 46, 123 eal 5, 368 . 1} 4, 344, 754 
1934____] 3,929,122} 85.5 58, 027 1.2} 565,370 12.3] 40, 646 .9| 4, 028 . 1} 4, 597, 193 
1935____| 4,169, 543} 87.5 65, 570 1.4] 485, 676 10. 2} 38, 509 .8| «4, 586 . 1} 4, 763, 884 
19236____| 4, 540,848] 87.6 53, 051 1.0 548, 663 10.5] 40, 652 .8| 4,685 . 1] 5, 182, 899 
19372 AnGbar 221 87.6 55, 570 1.0} 562, 405 10. 5) 41, 187 .8 5, 054 SIU GS Bale i 
1938____] 4, 544, 621 88.4 51, 670 1.0 501, 952 9.8] 36, 425 Wi 4.075 1] 5, 138, 743 
1939____]| 4, 745,622) 89.3 42, 444 .8| 483, 129 9.1} 35, 664 Bill 240 b33 . 1} 5,311, 392 
1940____| 4, 780,193] 89.2 41, 730 .8] 492, 484 9.2) 36, 926 atl 4, 076 . 1] 5, 355, 409 


Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


It should be understood in connection with table 26 that the totals 
cannot be regarded as exact and that they will not agree with the 
numbers of cigars manufactured as shown in table 35. The figures 
shown in table 26 are based on sales of internal revenue stamps 
during the calendar year, although some of the stamps may be used 
the following year. The stamps must be used in connection with 
cigars of domestic manufacture, if withdrawn for domestic sale, and 
cigars imported, or shipped in ‘from insular possessions. ‘They are 
not applied to cigars of domestic manufacture for export, most of 
which are manufactured in bond, nor are they applied to the personal 
allowance of 21 cigars per week to cigar-factory employees, exempted 
from taxation under the regulations governing internal revenue. 
Figures in table 35, on the other hand, exclude cigars imported or 
shipped in, and include those consumed by factoryemployees. They 
do not include cigars manufactured in bonded warehouses. 

The operations of bonded warehouses are conducted under the 
supervision and control of the United States Bureau of Customs, 
under a provision of the Tariff Act of 1922 which permits the estab- 
lishment of bonded warehouses for the manufacture of cigars and 
other tobacco products wholly from tobacco imported from any one 
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country. If the cigars or other products so made are exported, 
they escape payment of internal revenue and the tobacco used is not 
subject to payment of import duties. If, on the other hand, any 
of the cigars, etc., are withdrawn for domestic consumption, both 
the import duty and the internal revenue tax must be paid. 


CIGARETTES 


The growth of the cigarette industry presents one of the most 
phenomenal aspects of tobacco history. From a very small beginning 
shortly after the Civil War, when only hand methods of manufacture 
were known, this class of tobacco products has grown to a position of 
predominance in output, in the number of users, in tax returns to the 
Government, and in the acreage devoted to culture of the raw material. 
Cigarette types of tobacco, moreover, represent a preponderance in 
volume among the domestic tobaccos entering international trade. 

The tobacco contained in practically all American cigarettes is a 
blend of two or more domestic types and imported tobacco. The 
type imported is known as oriental, more commonly referred to as 
Turkish, and is produced mostly in Turkey, Greece, and Bulgaria. 
Taking American cigarettes as a whole, the tobaccos which they 
contain are present in approximately the following percentages: 


Percent 


Plue=cured 2: & 2 eke Sse Se ae ee 53. 0 
Burléy.c S02 al ee eee ee 33. 5 
Maryland] 222 5c eee Bees 3. 5 
Onentalé@hurkish)eso.8 2 eae ee 10. 0 

100. 0 


These figures are not intended to represent the formula of any one 
brand, but are believed to represent the approximate average of all 
combined. 

Not only do cigarette blends combine different types of tobacco, 
but of a given type the blend usually contains leaf from two or more 
years’ crops, because the characteristics of one year’s tobacco vary 
from those of another year’s. The effect of these differences is 
lessened, and the stability of the blend is maintained by combining 
tobacco from successive crops. For example, a blend might include 
flue-cured tobacco of 1933, 1934, and 1935 crops, merging later into 
the 1934, 1935, and 1936 crops and later into those of 1935, 1936, and 
1937. 

Oriental tobacco is sometimes regarded by domestic producers as 
competing with their tobacco. This is probably an incorrect assump- 
tion. Oriental tobacco is highly aromatic and has been found to 
blend well with domestic cigarette types. The ‘‘American style” 
cigarette is unique among the cigarettes of the world. In foreign 
countries it is almost universally true that cigarettes are ‘‘straight’’ 
or unblended, that is, are made of whatever type of tobacco is 
locally preferred.° The same was largely true in this country until 
early in the present century. At that time little or no Burley and 
Maryland tobacco was used for cigarette purposes. Cigarettes in 
the main were either straight flue-cured or straight oriental, and 


16 In recent years a growing interest has been manifested in some European countries in cigarettes blended 
after the American pattern. ~The movement if continued may have significance in the domestic export trade. 
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many brands of so-called Turkish cigarettes were on the market as 
well as many ‘Egyptian’ cigarettes, made from oriental tobacco.” 
Under such conditions the imported leaf was competitive with do- 
mestic. The real rise in the industry came after the development of 
the blended cigarette and it seems fair to assume that the adoption of 
blending was in some degree responsible for the enormous increase 
in the popularity of cigarettes. This implies that oriental tobacco is 
complementary to, rather than competitive with, American cigarette 
types, and has facilitated the expansion of their market outlets. 


CHEWING TOBACCO AND SNUFF 


Chewing tobacco is manufactured in the following forms: 

Plug.—This form is made of leaf tobacco pressed into flat plugs 
after the stems or midribs have been removed. Various additions 
are made to the tobacco, such as licorice, low-grade maple sugar, and 
honey. The plug consists of two parts, filler and wrapper. Plug 
fillers comprise mainly the heavier grades of flue-cured, Burley and 
dark air-cured types. Some fire-cured tobacco is so used. Plug 
wrappers are leaves carefully selected for exceptionally fine quality 
and fine appearance. The percentage of wrapper grades that appear 
on auction markets is very small, as a consequence of which they 
command premium prices. 

Twist—This form probably originated on the farm, the grower 
finding it convenient to make his tobacco up into twists for future 
use. Commercial twist tobacco, either sweetened or plain, is rolled 
into twists by hand labor in small tobacco factories located in pro- 
ducing districts, or by machine methods in the larger manufacturing 
establishments. 

Fine Cut.—In this form the tobacco is cut by machinery to almost 
hairlike fineness and put up in foil or paper packages. It is used for 
both chewing and smoking. Fine cut also includes some tobacco so 
finely cut as to appear coarsely ground, put up in a form that closely 
resembles moist snuff. 

Scrap Chewing.—Scrap chewing is made largely from the stemming 
erades of cigar types and provides a valuable outlet for broken leaves 
and the scrap from cigar manufacture; it also offers competition for 
erades of tobacco used in the manufacture of cheap cigars. In form, 
scrap chewing consists of irregular flakes of tobacco leaf, usually 
about half an inch in diameter, and is classified by the trade into 
sweet scrap and plain scrap. The sweet scrap is more heavily cased 
with flavoring materials than the plain. 

The manufacture of chewing tobacco was at a high level for a long 
period up to and including 1918, the closing year of the World War. 
Since that time the decline has been rapid. The cigarette industry 
was entering its period of most rapid expansion during the closing 
years of the war (table 35). 

Nearly all types of tobacco are used in the manufacture of chewing, 
even those that are primarily cigar and cigarette types as well as those 
that are unsuited for use in either of these forms. Flue-cured and 
Burley are now cigarette types in the sense that the cigarette indus- 
try provides their most lucrative outlet, yet both owe their early 


17 Tobacco is net produced in Egypt. 
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rise largely to the chewing-tobacco industry. Both continue to 
furnish tobacco used in the manufacture of plug, and some Burley 
is used in twist. 

Types which in this country are used almost exclusively for chewing. 
purposes are Virginia sun-cured and One Sucker, the latter having 
also an important foreign market. To some extent, too, Green 
River air-cured and the fire-cured types are used in chewing. 
Mathewson (19) gave the manufacture of long cut and fine cut as 
important uses of Green. River, fine cut being used for smoking 
and chewing. 

Table 35 shows the production of chewing tobacco in the United 
States, and since very little chewing tobacco is exported or imported, 
it represents fairly well the consumption of chewing tobacco in this 
country. There is, in addition, some consumption by chewing and 
smoking of natural leaf on or near the farm where the tobacco is 
produced. This is true not only in the important tobacco-producing 
States, but elsewhere. Tobacco-production statistics prepared and 
published by the Department of Agriculture relate to about 15 States, 
but small quantities are grown in many States by occasional farmers 
who cultivate a few rows and make twists of the leaf for home con- 
sumption and for sale to their neighbors. There is a small but 
rather flourishing parcel-post trade in natural leaf for smoking and 
chewing. The product is unsweetened and unflavored tobacco, 
which is too strong for the taste of most people. 

Snuff—Snuff, which is made chiefly of fire-cured tobacco, presents 
an anomaly in tobacco history. A century or more ago its use was 
considered one of the distinguishing marks of the gentleman, and 
gifts of jeweled snuffboxes were tokens of royal favor. Snuff-taking 
enjoyed a degree of respectability and elegance for about 200 years, 
but in more recent times the forms in which it has been used and the 
classes of users have undergone radical change. Relatively few 
people now living have seen anyone open a snuffbox and take a pinch 
of snuff into the “nostrils. In fact, a good deal of the snuff now sold 
is in paste or moist form, and is commonly used by applying between 
the gums and the cheek. A few “dip” their snuff (14) 

The use of snuff as now practiced is probably largely confined to 
laboring classes in the South, particularly Negroes, and to the Scandi- 
navian population in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Table 35, page 112, 
shows the annual production of snuff from 1880 to 1940. 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


The term ‘‘smoking tobacco’? commonly refers to pipe tobacco, 
although an indeterminate quantity of tobacco so classified is used in 
hand-rolled cigarettes. 

Most smoking tobacco is treated by the addition of various sub- 
stances which contribute to the mildness and aroma of the smoke 
and prevent too rapid drying out of the tobacco. In addition, all 
tobacco is aged for 1 or more years before it is used. The aging proc- 
ess, during which the tobacco goes through annual sweats or fermenta- 

18 It may be noted here, in connection with the flavoring of smoking tobacco and snuff, that the wild plant 
commonly known as deer’s-tongue, houndstongue, or Carolina vanilla plant (Trilisa odoratissima) has been 
an article of commerce for such purposes for at least 70 years. It isreferred to in the report of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1871 (29) which states that the leaves exhale the odor of vanilla when bruised and are used 


by tobacconists for favoring smoking tobacco. Deer’s-tongue is found in pine barrens from North Carolina 
to Florida. 
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tions, has an important effect in mellowing it and enhancing the 
aroma. A part of the nicotine content is lost by volatilization during 
fermentation. 

The most widely used type for the manufacture of pipe tobacco is 
Burley. Some of the most widely distributed brands of smoking 
tobacco are made exclusively of that type, and probably few do not 
include some Burley. Many brands are blends of selected grades of 
numerous types. 


TOBACCO BYPRODUCTS”? 


MATERIALS USED 


Large quantities of offal accumulate in the handling and manufac- 
turing of tobacco. The principal items of offal tobacco are as follows: 

Stems.—Stems, as they are commonly known, are the midribs of 
tobacco leaves. (See fig. 37, p. 79.) In nearly every manufacturing 
use most of the stems are removed. The only exceptions relate to 
snuff, where the whole leaf is ground, and to Turkish tobacco used in 
cigarettes. The leaves of Turkish tobacco are so small that removal 
of the stems is unnecessary. Stems represent approximately one- 
fourth of the weight of the leaf, the actual percentage for specific 
types varying from 17 to about 30 percent (22). In addition to 
stems accumulating in tobacco factories, considerable quantities of 
tobacco are stemmed for export. As a result of these two classes of 
operations it is estimated that from 180 to 200 million pounds of 
stems become available each year for manufacturing purposes and 
export. Exports of stems normally range from 15 to 20 million 
pounds annually. Relatively small quantities are added to leaf to- 
bacco in the manufacture of snuff, and indeterminate though small 
quantities are softened by steaming or soaking, flattened by rolling, 
and used in various tobacco products. The byproducts industries 
absorb from 80 to 90 percent of available stems. 

Scraps, Cuttings, and Clippings.—This class includes factory and 
warehouse scrap, damaged leaves, and other waste products not 
suitable for use in ordinary tobacco products. 

Dust and Siftings—Tobacco as it is received from the farm at 
redrying plants, dealers’ packing houses, and factories, often has 
fine soil particles clinging to it. This may be road dust carried by 
wind, or fine soil particles thrown up on the lower leaves ‘by storms or 
in the course of field operations. One of the necessary operations in 
all processing plants is to shake out each hand or bundle of tobacco 
to loosen the leaves and remove the dust and fine sand, or to put it 
through cleaning machines which accomplish the same result. Inevy- 
itably small particles of tobacco are loosened at the same time. From 
2 to 5 million pounds of dust and siftings are developed annually in 
this operation. 

BYPRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 


The principal byproducts of the tobacco industry are fertilizer, 
nicotine for insecticides, and tobacco extract for flavoring. 

Fertilizer —Tobacco stems when finely ground and sterilized are 
used in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers as a conditioner to give 
the mixture easy-flowing properties, and as a source of organic potash. 


19 For a more exhaustive discussion of tobacco byproducts, see ‘‘EXPORT TRADE IN AND BYPRODUCTS 
USES OF TOBACCO”’ (28), 
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Most of the stems so used are the dried and ground residue of the 
nicotine-extraction and tobacco-saucing extract industries, including 
also the residue of leaf tobacco similarly used. Other offal such as 
dust, scrap, clippings, etc., represent only a minor item. 

Unstemmed tobacco contains from 3 to 7 percent of potash. The 
potash content of stems is higher than that of the leaf web. The 
usual range for previously untreated stems is considered to be from 
6 to 10 percent, although an analysis by Mehring (2/1) of 359 samples 
of stem material arriving at fertilizer plants, from nicotine factories, 
disclosed an absolute range in potash content of from 1.6 to 12.7 
percent, and an average of 6. Tobacco stems are therefore important 
as an organic source of this element in mixed fertilizers. Golden- 
weiser (1/1) reported the use for this purpose of 2,006 tons in 1917 and 
1,861 tons in 1918. The later development of American supplies of 
potash has eliminated tobacco waste from consideration in this 
respect. Tobacco also contains from 1.2 to 5.3 percent of nitrogen, 
and about 0.7 percent of phosphoric acid. It is not usually listed 
among the organic ammoniates, however, as the percentage of nitrogen 
is relatively small. Prices paid for stems by the fertilizer industry 
are based on the unit values of potash and organic nitrogen. 

It is estimated that from 40,000 to 50,000 short tons of stems are 
used annually as a conditioner in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers. 
Fairly large quantities of stems and stem meal unmixed, are sold for 
their potash, nitrogen, and organic or humus content, direct to 
consumers. The New England tobacco district and some truck- and 
citrus-producing areas are important consumers of tobacco waste in 
this form. 

The value of offal or waste tobacco in this industry arises not only 
from its content of potash, nitrogen, and other plant-food constituents, 
but from the stability of supply, the fact that the fertilizer elements 
are readily available, and its fine adaptability as a conditioner. 

jicotine.—Large quantities of tobacco waste, and leaf tobacco 
when available at low prices, are used in the manufacture of insecti- 
cides, mainly in the form of nicotine sulfate. Nicotine sulfate is in 
fairly steady demand for use in spray mixtures and for control of 
cattle, sheep, and poultry parasites. Nicotine bentonite, a develop- 
ment of recent years for use as a poison against chewing insects, is in 
commercial production. 

The nicotine content of tobacco is highly variable. Wide differ- 
ences occur between types, between leaves in different positions on 
the same stalk, and between the leaf web and the stem. In general, 
the nicotine content of tobacco varies from about 1 percent in the 
Maryland type to 4 or 5 percent or more in fire-cured. Rustica, 
produced in this country on a small scale and for insecticidal use only, 
contains from 5 to 10 percent. It should be noted in this connection 
that tobacco in manufactured forms has lost much of its nicotine 
content through volatilization which occurs in processing. 

The nicotine in tobacco is contained mostly in the leaf web. Stems 
contain much less, the average yield for stems of all types being not 
greater than 0.7 percent. The nicotine is recovered usually by steam 
distillation. | 

The major portion of the supply of nicotine is derived from factory 
byproducts such as stems and factory waste. An important quantity 
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is also derived from low-grade leaf of the fire-cured and dark air-cured 
types. 

Most of the product is sold in the form of nicotine sulfate of 40 
percent concentration, although solutions of 30, 20, and 10 percent 
are also sold. Some is sold as ‘‘pure’”’ nicotine, of 50-, 82-, 95-, and 
99-percent strength. It is estimated that the total American pro- 
duction of nicotine products is equivalent to approximately 1,000,000 
pounds of the pure alkaloid, and that there is consumed annually in 
its manufacture about 60,000 tons of factory offal and stems, and from 
10 to 20 million pounds of low-grade leaf. Some nicotine also is 
derived as a byproduct of the ‘‘extract’’ business, which is discussed 
below. 

Exports of nicotine sulfate, shown in table 27, have been fairly 
large, and were increasing uptil the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 
interfered. 

Tobacco Extract—The byproduct industry also manufactures 
tobacco saucing extract. It is obtained almost entirely from fire- 
cured and dark air-cured tobacco by a cooking process applied to leaf 
tobacco. The resulting liquid is concentrated to a standardized 
basis. This material is used by European manufacturers as a base 
for sauce or dip to flavor the spinning type of chewing tobacco. In 
the manufacture of these sauces some manufacturers recover a portion 
of the nicotine from the original sauce. 


TABLE 27.—United States exports of nicotine sulfate, by countries, for specified 
years 


Country to which exported 1929 1931 1933 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 

Se] UT eee ee ee eh ra 36, 480 0 0 0 4, 250 0 0 0 
TAT COM es eee eee rune ar 9, 888 20, 555 6, 701 0 656 11, 000 0 0 
Germany 22 2 tere a 2,817 | 35,148 | 3,633 0| 24, 243 0 | 20, 440 0 
INORWAVe tees er ea ee 2, 047 2, 940 15, 829 10, 851 15, 090 10, 090 11, 328 10, 000 
Wnitedtkansdom=s se 6, 387 0 6, 000 7, 000 1, 888 0 2, 000 0 
@anad aa Se eee 52, 919 84, 664 29, 454 22, 887 34, 114 56, 270 | 108,303 | 109, 772 
INICXICORT Sa. ye eee eel 7,481 1,455 | 16,985 8, 493 6,514 | 10,589 9, 567 8, 061 
Cr Bes ees ee ee 3, 611 4,719 450 5, 958 5, 516 1, 200 9, 702 3, 146 
ATO ON LIMA eee eee eee oe 2, 500 0 3, 000 9, 195 9, 410 14, 525 11, 500 15, 500 
Braz cee oe 3 ear ee oa 2,700 0 0 3,902 | 4,910 5, 068 0 0 
IEG Ab a ee ae Se Ree ee ee 2, 400 0 0 705 0 200 500 4,105 
Win Ct aye te See see 4, 000 985 0 0 1, 000 1, 450 0 1, 000 
a ee ee ee ee et 3, 000 4, 210 30 10 15, 000 190 0 12 
UEC Se ie ee a eee 66, 472 56, 296 10, 288 | 186, 580 | 261,746 | 266,657 | 201,923 | 233, 398 
AIStN ANAS Sao be eee 34, 641 17, 902 46, 375 58, 295 88, 453 94, 836 90, 631 68, 676 
INewaZealandnae sane i DP 17, 237 12, 154 21, 707 24, 936 39, 567 29, 877 33, 150 
IB yg Lae oe eames ae Sameera Me 7415000) Oy |e 24 S50) ei742210) e843 0 0 0 
Union of South Africa_______- 0 1, 035 879 4, 837 2, 672 1, 934 1, 681 5, 432 
Othericountrics= === 4, 280 1, 246 855 | 16.476 2, 487 3, 863 3, 564 8, 570 
AMO} ATN Lee een CAE i Ses 251, 395 | 248,392 | 155,483 | 369,117 | 541,028 | 517,439 | 501,016 | 500, 822 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 

Walieeere t-te ak: mee ae ke 217,622 | 203, 260 89,105 | 173, 802 | 272,440 | 317,317 | 303,518 | 302, 629 
Walue per pound ==- 4.2922 . 8657 . 8183 . 5731 . 4709 . 5036 . 6132 . 6058 . 6043 


Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States and official records of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Tobacco extract is produced for export only and is marketed in 
Europe. In normal times Germany takes from 85 to 90 percent of 
the output. 

The exports of extract in recent years are shown in table 28. 


440715—42—_7 
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TABLE 28.—United States exports of tobacco extracts, by countries, for specified 


years 
Country to which 
exported 1929 1921 1933 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds |Pounds 
Bel oiuim pss ase eee 3, 744 590 648 629 28, 212 0 1, 852 1, 281 
Denmarke2 sss 1, 431 3, 687 0 1, 921 I Pere 3, 107 1, 856 4, 360 
Germanys 1, 756, 513 }1, 098, 306 |1, 085, 351 |1, 005, 065 |1, 377, 480 |1, 406, 584 | 733,486 | 214, 290 
Netherlands_-_____.__--- 142,008 | 102,620 86, 034 90, 963 75, 127 68,901 | 72,309 | 115, 973 
INOLWaY se 45, 950 29, 707 34, 468 35, 131 29, 298 33, 290 | 26,584 | 37,653 
Sweden_.__--_.-__- te ae 6, 550 0 0 0 5, 686 5, 765 5, 500 6, 600 
United Kingdom. ____. 8, 240 52 28, 000 0 0 0 357 4, 380 
Canad awe 22, 586 34, 037 36, 782 41, 899 49, 804 37, 498 1, 208 
Cubateee eee oe ee ft) 40 0 7, 470 273 5, 888 0 0 
Haiti, Republic of_____- 26, 084 1, 217 0 0 0 360 0 
Colombia 702 703 320 21, 200 0 15 1, 024 0 
Wricuaya ee 0 0 5, 843 4, 529 4,492 915 0 0 
Chinigt sor 2S eee 0 324 600 0 0 1, 120 0 0 
Japa: soe er eee ee 10, 614 0 0 0 0 0 475 0 
New Zealand__________- 8, 336 16, 160 0 0 3, 520 0 0 0 
Other countries_________ 6, 642 6, 976 13, 686 7, 881 15, 652 18, 252 4,732 | 11,590 
Motalkext=seeereas 2, 039, 400 |1, 294, 419 |1, 291, 732 |1, 216, 688 |1, 590, 821 |1, 581,695 | 849, 383 | 396, 207 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dellars 
RY 4 1b (sey ene ee eked eee ul 348,810 | 218,944 194,587 | 194,596 257,036 255,982 | 140,636 | 70, 432 
Value per pound _______ . 1710 . 1691 . 1506 . 1599 . 1616 . 1618 . 1656 . 1778 


Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States and official records of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Minor Byproducts—Miunor byproducts prepared from offal tobacco 
are poultry dusting powder, greenhouse fumigants, and mushroom 
spawn. Other actual or potential byproducts are nicotinic, malic, 
and citric acid. Laboratory research is being conducted to make the 
production of these acids from tobacco offal commercially practicable, 
and to explore the possibility of other uses. 


Export TRADE 


In colonial times the overseas trade in tobacco was so important 
that statistics on exports represent the only apparent record of 
production for the period from 1618 to 1788 (13). Beginning with 
20,000 pounds in 1618, they permanently passed 1 million pounds in 
1639. From 1664 to 1774 exports ranged from 20 million to more 
than 107 million pounds. From then until 1814 the quantity exported 
fluctuated widely, and it was not until 1851 that exports permanently 
exceeded 100 million pounds. Since 1870 the exports have never 
fallen below 200 million pounds, and since 1899 they have only twice 
fallen below 300 million pounds. In recent years, allowing for some 
loss in weight in the tobacco as reported in export statistics, ap- 
eAoce ste ok 40 percent of the total United States production has been 
exported. 

The factor of predominant influence in the tobacco industry today 
is the steadily increasing consumption of the cigarette throughout 
much of the world. Its effects are apparent, therefore, not only in the 
increasing production of cigarette types of tobacco for domestic 
consumption but in exports and imports of cigarette tobacco. To- 
bacco from earliest colonial times has been one of our important 
export commodities, being exceeded in export value among agri- 
cultural products only by cotton, wheat, and some meat products, 
but the character of tobacco exported has undergone great change. 
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Of the types of tobacco that enter into the domestic export trade, 
fire-cured probably led in production and exports during the nineteenth 
century and until about 1918. At about that time world consumption 
of cigarettes was making an extraordinary expansion. As a result, 
flue-cured tobacco increased rapidly in production and exports, 
whereas fire-cured entered into a decline that has continued almost 
without interruption to the present time. 

Since 1923 statistics of tobacco exports, compiled and published 
by the United States Department of Commerce, have been segregated 
on the basis of types. In table 29 the exports by types and total leaf 
exports are shown for the years 1923 to 1939, inclusive, and the 
percentage of each type to the total. The increasing percentage of 
flue-cured and the decreasing percentage of fire-cured tobacco are 
noteworthy. 


TaBLE 29.—Exports of leaf tobacco from the United States, by types, 1923-89 } 


Type 1923 age age 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 2 
: 1924-28 | 1929-33 


Million| Million| Million| Million| Million| Million| Million| Million| Million 

pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pownds 

Flue-cured, types 11-14_-_-- 266.0 | 312.7] 349.6 | 244.5 | 322.8 | 302.6] 361.9] 362.5 252. 2 
Virginia fire-cured, type 21__| 27.4 22.0 13.3 10.3 9.9 9.5 7.8 10.1 3.9 
Kentucky and ‘Tennessee 
Ere cuteds types 22, 23, 


EN OVON OYE ee ee ae ee ae 167.1 | 105.1 79.0 60.3 52.9 50. 4 47.0 46. 4 30.1 
Burley, typeisless.- Wad 8.6 10.7 12.0 8.9 11.2 11.1 11.3 10. 1 
Southern Maryland, type 

SPs ES ee er eae 18.1 14.2 9.6 Cou 4.7 6.1 5.3 4.5 6.3 
One Sucker, type 35 4_______|__------ 54.0 1.6 Gal 8 5 a7} 1.8 2.1 
Green River, type 36 4_____- 16.2 14 7 4.7 3.4 3.7 P49 oad 2:2 .6 
Ciganleaie sas eee 1.5 1.4 93,8} 19 atl stl 13 2.9 .6 
Black Fat, Water Baler, 

and DarkeAtrican Gms os|pa2 sens § 2.0 8.6 9.7 10.1 9.5 7.8 7.8 5.5 
Other leaf, Perique7_______- 44.9 1b ir) sil all all 1 1 a2, all 

Totalilcateaa aaa 548.9 494.2 479.5 349. 7 414.6 392.8 446. 2 449.7 311.5 
Stems, trimmings, and 

SCE eee ee sete 39. 2 8.1 19.8 16.2 17.5 20.5 14.8 28. 4 20.9 

Percent| Percent| Percent| Percent| Percent) Percent| Percent| Percent) Percent 

Flue-cured, types 11-14____- 48.5 63.3 72.9 69. 9 77.9 77.0 81.1 80.6 81.0 

Virginia fire-cured, type 21_- 5.0 4.5 2.8 3.0 2.4 2.4 1.8 2.3 1.3 


Kentucky and Tennessee 
fire-cured, types 22, 23, 
4 
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1 The export statistics in this table are on the basis of crop years as follows: Flue-cured, year beginning 
A ry wary iad, year beginning January of year following production; all other types, year beginning 

ctober. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Includes Eastern Ohio, type 71. 

4 Prior to Jan. 1, 1927, One Sucker included with Green River. 

5 1926-28, 3-year average. 

6 Prior to Jan. 1, 1927, included with other leaf. 

7 Prior to Jan. 1, 1929, a part of exports of other types not reported separately; beginning Jan. 1, 1929, 
Perique only. 

8 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Export weight, 
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Factors affecting the foreign demand for American tobacco aside 
from those of only short-time significance, fall into two broad groups, 
(a) nongovernmental and (b) governmental (28). Briefly stated, the 
more important ones are as follows: 


NONGOVERNMENTAL 


Changes in Tobacco Habits—Tobacco habits tend to be strongly 
fixed, not only as to the choice of product, as snuff, chewing, pipe, 
cigar, or cigarette, but also as to the quality of product. This fact 
lends stability to the manufacturing industry of a nation and, in the 
absence of governmental controls, discussed later, to the international 
trade in tobacco by which the requirements of that industry are 
supplied. If a considerable segment of the population in a certain 
country prefers cigars made of American fire-cured tobacco, for 
example, and the preference has been established on the basis of 
certain grades purchased over a long period of years in, say, the 
Clarksville-Hopkinsville-Springfield district of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, then the manufacturers will continue to seek those grades in 
that area. They are not likely to change unless the smokers’ pref- 
erences change, or unless governmental or economic considerations 
of a compelling nature intervene. 

Tobacco-consuming habits as a rule change only slowly. One 
factor promoting change is the gradual disappearance of the older 
generations addicted to one pattern of preferences, and the rise of 
younger generations whose tobacco preferences may be more easily 
swayed by fashion, the mode, or what might be termed the modern 
trend. The trend in most western European countries, especially, 
has been for many years toward cigarettes. As shown in table 30, 
the estimated consumption of cigarettes in Europe rose from about 
116 million pounds in 1913 to more than 401 million pounds in 1930, 
and after a setback in 1931 rose to more than 396 million pounds in 
1935. Other tobacco products were variously affected by this great 
increase. Cigars declined for several years, but since 1932 have shown 
stronger recovery than have cigarettes. Smoking mixtures gained 
somewhat for a time and then lost, with only a minor net change for 
the whole period of years. On the other hand chewing tobacco and 
snuff lost consistently. The total volume of consumption registered 
a net rise of around 27 percent during the period. 

Changes in modes of consumption usually involve shifts in the types 
of tobacco used in manufacture. With respect to the matter under 
discussion this may involve a change from one American type to 
another, or changes to competing types produced in other countries. 

Quality and Prices —This refers to the quality of the crop coming 
to market and of competitive types, and the prices at which com- 
peting types may be purchased. This is a manufacturing problem 
involving the interchangeability of different types of tobacco, or to- 
bacco from different countries. Under conditions of free enterprise 
manufacturers are loath to use substitute types in products that have 
become popular. 
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TABLE 30.—Estimated consumption of tobacco products in Europe, 1918 and 1920-85! 


= : : Smoking Chewing 
Year Cigars Cigarettes TH flines Fomacco Snuff Total 

1,000 pounds|1 ,000 pounds|1,000 pounds} 1,000 pounds|1,000 pounds|1,000 pounds 
GUS G2 cats ete dans Be eee 175, 087 115, 956 387, 613 34, 660 49, 312 762, 628 
NO) Eas coer eer peal See 118, 684 233, 108 365, 465 31, 221 36, 325 784, 803 
TC PATA Sie eae Re San ee 113, 382 248, 422 390, 198 30, 079 38, 509 820, 590 
1G 222 Mey ea nit ees te eee eel 92, 951 263, 029 402, 287 27, 827 37, 247 823, 341 
ODS Mee See ee ree 93, 162 270, 392 428, 071 26, 166 34, 077 851, 868 
[PH De ee ne Meee eae By 114, 275 298, 186 423, 049 26, 429 33, 583 895, 522 
1925 ee Seas Pasa A Wee ee 116, 422 323, 531 416, 004 26, 221 34, 237 916, 415 
ODE aang eee. ee Se Sale a 117, 069 322, 564 428, 234 25, 642 31, 969 925, 478 
9 (eeu ae ke OS ME Re 124, 324 345, 440 442, 209 24, 808 31, 372 968, 153 
19282252 BME Net ae eto ae 130, 689 368, 022 444,181 22, 838 30, 687 996, 417 
1929 ba Pees eee RE EN ERS By 131, 317 390, 781 437, 657 22, 334 29, 821 1, 011, 910 
LOS QR eee be eee eee te 135, 067 401, 296 417, 597 21, 341 29, 564 1, 004, 865 
NGS Ui ese er ee a Ce ee 120, 685 380, 116 403, 075 19, 851 28, 162 951, 889 
O32 Pee ee ees: pees TY 105, 291 385, 373 393, 745 18, 504 27, 334 930, 247 
NOS SREte eer rae ret es aye 113, 305 382, 748 391, 798 Nfs Bx) 26, 328 931, 552 
igey eee Fite ese des 126, 330 390, 869 389, 337 18, 103 25, 576 950, 215 
G3 5 Weegee te Ue ilar. ae ee es ae ea 144, 006 396, 515 383, 721 17, 993 24, 781 967, 016 


1 Total consumption of 20 countries. In this table the quantity of tobacco products sold is used as the 
measure of consumption. It is believed that such sales approximate consumption when all the European 
countries are considered as a unit. 

2 Includes estimates for 6 countries in 1913 and 1920, 4 in 1921, and 2 in 1922. 


Compiled from U.S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bul. 587 (16, p. 9). 


GOVERNMENTAL FACTORS 


The factors just discussed are those that formerly exerted an im- 
portant influence over our sale of tobacco to many foreign countries. 
In Europe especially these factors have been superseded by various 
controls exercised by the State, as indicated in the discussion that 
follows. 

Monopolies —In many foreign countries the tobacco industry is in 
the hands of a monopoly which exists as a branch of the government. 
Control usually extends from the regulation of production through the 
manufacture to the sale of the finished product. Under these con- 
ditions there is an absence of private manufacturers competing 
for trade on a quality-of-product basis. Therefore the likes and dis- 
likes of consumers are less effective as an influence on maintenance of 
quality, and the leaf-buying policies of the State can be based on other 
considerations. ‘These may be prices of raw material with little regard 
for quality, the desire to promote government trade policies, etc. 

Fiscal Polvcy.—In practically all countries tobacco is an important 
source of revenue. In monopoly countries the profits from their 
manufacturing and selling operations belong to the State, and as a 
rule there are no import duties or excise taxes. In nonmonopoly 
countries one or both forms of taxation apply. Excise taxes may be so 
applied to different products as to be a strong influence on tobacco- 
consuming habits. For example, in Denmark prior to 1928 the con- 
sumption of cigars declined and cigarettes increased. In that year 
cigarette taxes were approximately doubled and cigar taxes decreased. 
As a result the trends of consumption were reversed. 

Subsidized Leaf Production.—In some countries the production of 
tobacco is stimulated by government subsidies to growers, by requiring 
manufacturers to use specified proportions of home-grown leaf, or by 
exemptions from import duty on the foreign-leaf components of to- 
bacco products containing specified proportions of domestic tobacco. 
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Another method of subsidizing production is provided by preferential 
duty rates, as in Great Britain. No tobacco is produced in England, 
but large quantities are produced in parts of the British Empire. This 
tobacco on entering England is given a lower rate of duty than tobacco 
from other countries, and large quantities of American leaf have been 
displaced thereby. 

Import Quotas.—Quota and licensing systems have become widely 
applied to agricultural products in European countries. They are 
used to restrict or limit imports for protection of domestic production, 
control of trade balances, as retaliatory measures, or to encourage the 
conclusion or enforcement of trade agreements. 

Exchange Control and Clearung Agreements.—Exchange control is a 
device used in some foreign countries whereby the central banking 
system is able to exercise rigid control over the uses for which foreign 
exchange may be obtained. ‘This control extends to the classes and 
quantities of commodities which may be imported and the sources 
from which they may be obtained, and even as to those who may be 
permitted to import. 

Clearing and Compensation Agreements.—These are more often re- 
ferred to as barter agreements, and mean arrangements by which the 
trade between two countries can be conducted on the basis of exchange 
of goods and without the use of foreign exchange as a means of settle- 
ment. Barter agreements entered into by Germany during the decade 
of the 1930’s were greatly detrimental to the domestic export trade in 
American tobacco. 

War.—In times of war, a factor of far-reaching importance is pro- 
vided by blockades interposed between the American producers and 
the countries to which they normally export their tobacco. Among 
the effects of such interruptions to the normal flow of exports are the 
following: 

Prices to growers are immediately affected, sometimes requiring 
governmental action to sustain the market and prevent its collapse. 

The tobacco may accumulate in American warehouses in such quanti- 
ties as to swell stocks and create serious problems in the readjustment 
of production programs. 

The countries affected may be forced to adopt substitute types of 
tobacco not affected by the blockade. 

Here the greatest significance to American producers is in the 
long-time effects. Experience has shown that preferences in tobacco 
are largely a matter of established taste, and that the long-continued 
use of a given type tends to fix the consumer preference in that type. 
A blockade by which a country at war is denied access to American 
tobacco and by which it is forced into acceptance of a substitute type 
may in time bring about a preference for the substitute tobacco. The 
extent to which such a change in taste occurs will largely depend upon ~ 
the duration of the enforced use of the substitute. Its importance 
lies in the fact that there is implied a permanent impairment of the 
foreign market previously enjoyed by the American producers. 
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Export statistics are presented herein on the basis of calendar 
years. Itis to be noted, however, that the period during which a given 
year’s production is exported does not usually correspond to the 
calendar-year basis but follows more nearly the marketing season. 
Tobacco exports are distributed throughout the year but are subject 
to seasonal variation. The marketing season for flue-cured tobacco, 
for example, begins about the last week in July or first week in August 
for type 14, produced in Georgia and Florida; early in August for 
type 13, South Carolina; late in August or early in September for 
type 12 in eastern North Carolina; and later in September for type 11 
in North Carolina and Virginia. The exports of flue-cured tobacco 
are relatively small during the summer months and for a time after 
the opening of the market. A sharp” increase usually occurs in 
September, indicating that the 1935 crop of flue-cured tobacco, for 
example, was exported during a period that began in September 
of that year and continued at least through August 1936. With 
respect to all types of which significant quantities are exported, it is 
safe to assume a lag of at least 1 month between the opening of the 
marketing season and the beginning of the export year. The mar- 
keting seasons for various types are shown in figure 36, p. 78. 

Statistics on exports showing the quantities of tobacco and tobacco 
products sent to the principal importing countries are continued in 
tables 31 and 32. 


TABLE 31.—Exzports of all leaf tobacco from the United States to principal importing 
countries, 1923-89 } 


Importing country 1923 | 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


| | ff STS 


1,000 lb. | 1,000 lb. | 1,000 lb. | 1,000 lb. | 1,000 1b. | 1,000 lb. | 1,009 1b. | 1,000 lb. 
United Kingdom ___-| 2? 154, 558 | 2 159,697 | 171,115 | 149,720 | 182,542 | 173,671 | 214, 598 193, 816 
@hinareec= So ss <2 40, 959 72, 014 82, 598 85, 792 51,359 | 160,391 | 100,675 109, 504 


Germany___________- 36, 719 44, 165 21, 587 27, 854 31, 387 30, 164 20, 461 23, 044 
Ttalivyea stl anne 34, 316 16, 846 11, 263 5, 814 3, 262 1, 817 3, 368 3, 881 
Mrances se =) 25 sss 30,171 41, 803 21, 723 49, 573 38, 082 21, 447 35, 840 56, 517 
Beleium ss se pes 33, 789 24, 442 14, 255 21, 592 26, 293 15, 679 13, 752 16, 609 
Netherlands_-_______- Pls 018} 41, 625 20, 803 29, 566 27, 483 23, 788 21, 731 23, 273 
Australia___._.______ 1 23,344 20, 652 22, 577 23, 356 19, 812 21, 167 19, 915 28, 739 
SDainees ee See 16, 288 31, 931 | 15, 031 1, 483 20, 829 17, 036 12, 929 1,058 
Canadas uate eo 11, 357 15, 708 11, 956 15, 508 15, 394 16, 097 14, 511 14, 146 
Othensse 2. ee eee 65, 286 77, 672 75, 563 68, 515 89, 809 94,155 97, 567 90, 371 

Totals -sese 474,500 | 546,555 | 468,471 | 478,773 | 506,252 | 575,412 | 555, 347 560, 958 

Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

United Kingdom ___- 32.6 29. 2 36. 5 31.3 36. 1 30. 2 38. 6 34. 6 
Chinas 222 esse 8.6 13. 2 17.6 17.9 10.1 27.9 18.1 19.5 
German yen see Ue 8.1 4.6 5.8 6. 2 jae Su 4.1 
Nita vA eae Uo?) Bh al 2. 4 12 .6 .3 6 atl 
MTrances-. 3682 6. 4 7.6 4.6 10.4 7.5 Sad 6.5 10.1 
Beleiumes- 2 =.= el 4.5 3.0 4.5 5.2 2, 20 3.0 
Netherlands________-_ 5.8 7. 6 4.4 6.2 5.4 4.1 3.9 4,1 
Aus tralia_=—2-—- 2-222 4,9 3.8 4.8 4.9 3.9 By 2 3. 6 Sal 
Spainkee sae eee 3. 4 5.8 3u2 .3 4.1 3.0 253 2 
@anadas2--2 4. ee 2.4 2.9 2.6 By, 4 3.0 2.8 2.6 24, (6) 
@ fhensee tees are 13.9 14.2 16.3 14.3 17.9 16. 4 17.6 16.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 31 ee of all leaf tobacco from the Umted States to principal zmporting 
countries, 1923-39 '\—Continued 


Importing country 1931 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 1939 3 


1,000 lb. | 1,000 lb. | 1,000 lb. | 1,000 lb. | 1,000 lb. | 1,000 Lb. | 1,000 lb. | 1,000 lb. |1,000 Ib. 
Un ited Kingdom _-_-}| 157,467 | 121, 606 172, 869 | 180,022 | 216,194 | 206,550 | 208,326 | 262, 284 | 112, 908 
Chinas 24a. ae 148,635 | 68,586 | 69,369 | 53,627 | 15,842 | 30,627 | 36,687 | 46,791 | 39,797 


Garman et Hea aes 18, 425 18, 305 13, 803 12,702 | 14,862 7, 705 8, 239 8, 448 6, 988 
Ttalye soe sees 4, 076 2, 205 1, 660 2, 142 843 324 1, 270 826 610 
ibrance = eae 29,655 | 36,602 | 24,695 | 21,935 19, 136 19, 969 22, 615 21, 183 20, 126 
Beleium=ss aan 17, 064 21, 697 20,867 | 23,624 9, 627 12, 548 17, 927 12, 044 10, 063 
Netherlands_______- 18, 873 15, 392 17, 268 16, 733 10, 747 15, 693 17, 254 17,523 | 27, 636 
INOR ORI os a 55756 12, 837 6, 710 14, 606 15,280 | 20,890 20, 685 20, 313 22, 292 
Spalnste as. eases 5, 990 10, 370 15, 871 13, 712 6, 400 6, 576 19 0 981 
Canadater Se 12, 406 9, 421 8, 771 8, 380 5, 670 4, 448 4, 088 3, 491 5, 006 
Other = oer recone. 75, 199 70, 745 68,535 | 71,500} 66,581 81,480 | 85,649 79, 951 80, 869 
Notalsssesss=es 503, 546 | 387, 766 | 420,418 | 418,983 | 381,182 | 406,810 | 417,759 | 472,854 | 327, 216 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 

United Kingdom_-_ 31.3 31.4 41.1 42.0 56. 7 50.8 48.7 55. 5 34.5 
ee ena te 29.5 Ie 16.5 12.8 4.2 U8 8.8 9.9 12:2 
Cease O58 ee 3.7 4.7 358 3.0 3.9 1.9 2.0 1.8 al 
TG a) yp eee .8 .6 .4 ORT eZ sal 403 57 me 
OTA Ce esate es nena | &.9 9.4 5.9 KD 5.0 4.9 5.4 4.5 6. 2 
iBeloiumese = seen 3.4 5.6 5.0 5.6 2.5 B45 Jl 4.3 Pi) Ree, 
Netherlands. _______ By 7 4.0 4.1 4.0 2.8 3.9 4.1 3.7 8.4 
AUStraliges == seen Bol 3.3 1.6 355 4.0 ea i) 4.3 6.8 
Spainsesa eee 12 PU 3.8 3.3 1G 2 1.6 (4) 10 a3 
@anadaeaaaeeeeee , % 2.4 2a 2.0 ILS HoH 1.0 aul 15 
Other Sire: 14.9 18. 2 16. 2 ieee | WA 20.0 | 20. 4 16. 9 24.6 


1 Includes ‘‘other]eaf’’ which prior to Jan. 1, 1929, included smaJ] quantities of several ty pes not reported 
separately, and beginning Jan. 1, 1929, Perique only. 

2 Includes Ireland: beginning 1925, Irish Free State is not included. 

3 Preliminary. 

‘ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Compiled fiom Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


TABLE 32.—Exports of tobacco products from the United States, including ship- 
ments to noncontiguous territories, 1908-39 


F Other 
Year beginning July Cigarettes eae gud Plug Smoking | manufac- 
roots tured 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
Millions Millions pounds pounds pounds 
DIAS Ses ee eee eel pa AN CO SE a 1, 622 13 6, 386 (1) (1) 
AVeraceul 09S See rao eon ee Sd, Se 1, 831 11 6, 810 2, 496 (1) 
A veragenOl4—1e) 0 a ee ee 6, 848 19 5, 632 4, 748 (1) 
Average O19—23 Maisons mule oer ae een nae 12) 773 26 4, 078 4, 716 21,103 
AV Orage nl 924 = 28 sfiy Di teeth Pies 9, 852 10 3, 907 2, 441 666 
Averarenl9290-33 oa ue se aoe ee ee ee 4, 439 7 2, 649 1, 998 307 
Uo ae ee eS A a ye re ioe Se a 4,619 11 1, 787 2, 136 220 
VOSGES ee aye 2h neem ae 5, 393 14 1,925 2, 067 244 
LOS Ge eee Ne Bc ie ee Lae See ee oe 6, 586 21 2, 159 1, 901 461 
LOS 7c eae ee Seta ee i Uae Seema aie ae 7, 405 22 2, 228 1 661 866 
LOS RG pe See ee et ee 7, 860 18 2, 099 1, 759 1, 008 
1939 soo See ae eee ern ge eae Ses Se ake 8, 871 19 2, 097 1, 820 1, 247 


1 Reported in value only. 
2 Short-time average. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, 1908-17, and Monthly Summary of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United States, 1918 
to date. 


Limitations of Statistics —The use of statistics on exports of tobacco 
to specified foreign countries is subject to several limitations. Tobacco 
is not always exported to the same country from which the order was 
received, but sometimes to a port or ‘free city”? in another country 
where it may be held in customs storage. Furthermore, some 
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tobacco is purchased by leaf dealers located at convenient foreign 
ports for later sale to manufacturers in other countries. The export 
statistics compiled in this country are necessarily compiled on the 
basis of information contained in the export declarations and these 
show as destinations the ports to which the shipments are made. 
The effect is to show quantities of tobacco exported to some countries 
which may be above or below the actual consumption therein. A 
similar situation arises in connection with imports, discussed on 
page 119. 

Most of the exported leaf is held: in storage for indeterminate 
periods before it is actually used by manufacturers, but, as already 
indicated, the storage is frequently in a country other than the one in 
which the leaf is to be used. Not only do dealers in the principal 
shipping centers hold their leaf in bonded warehouses in order that 
it may be readily available for resale to other countries, but the manu- 
facturers also utilize bonded warehouse storage. By this method 
they avoid paying the import duty until the leaf is actually needed 
for manufacture. The most convenient storage centers are usually 
in the large seaports of western Europe. Most important are Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam, Holland; Bremen and Hamburg in Germany ; 
Antwerp in Belgium; Copenhagen in Denmark; and to some extent 
English ports. From these ports the leaf moves on to other European 
countries as needed. 

Therefore, the quantities actually used by the reshipping countries 
are usually much smaller than the quantities reported as exported 
to those countries or the quantities reported as having arrived in 
their ports. Conversely, the quantities actually used in such other 
countries as Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and the Baltic 
States are generally much greater than the quantities reported as 
having been exported to them. For instance, the quantity of United 
States leaf used in Switzerland is 50 to 75 percent larger than the 
quantity reported as exported from the United States to Switzerland. 
It includes tobacco exported to Belgium and reshipped.”? Similarly 
the reported exports to Ireland during 1932 to 1936 averaged only 
about 4.4 million pounds, whereas the actual imports of United States 
leaf into Ireland amounted to nearly 12 million pounds annually dur- 
ing this period. Nearly two-thirds of Ireland’s supply of United 
States leaf during this period was shipped to bonded warehouses in 
England and later reshipped to Ireland. 

For still another reason statistics on domestic exports of tobacco 
to specified foreign countries will seldom if ever check with the import 
statistics of those countries. Most countries record tobacco as hav- 
ing been imported only when it is withdrawn from bonded storage 
and the duty is paid, and there may be a lag of as much as 2 years 
between the time the leaf is exported from the United States and the 
time it shows up in the import statistics of the consuming country. 
The United Kingdom, Sweden, and France are notable exceptions, 
since the United Kingdom and the tobacco monopolies in Sweden 
and France report “imports” when the tobacco arrives in the country, 
whether for immediate consumption or storage. 


20 MINNEMAN, P.G. THE MARKET FOR AMERICAN TOBACCO IN SWITZERLAND. U.S. Dept. Agr., Foreign 
Agr. 3: 393-426, illus. [Processed.] 
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MEASURES OF TOBACCO CONSUMPTION 


There are four measures of tobacco consumption, as follows: 


Supply and disappearance of tobacco according to type 

Quantities of tobacco used in the manufacture of tobacco 
products 

Quantities of tobacco products manufactured 

Consumption per capita of tobacco products 


Each of these measures has its own particular usefulness and 
applications. An understanding of their characteristics and inter- 
relationships is important. They are discussed in order. | 


SUPPLY AND DIsAPPEARANCE 


Tables of supply and disappearance are included in the statistics 
accompanying the discussion of tobacco types. They afford a means 
of measuring not only the annual increments to the supply of leaf 
tobacco available for manufacturing and export needs but also the 
amounts by which the supply is annually diminished. For this pur- 
pose the stocks of leaf on hand on a given date plus the crop of that 
year are taken to indicate the potential supply; potential supply less 
stocks 1 year later is taken to represent disappearance. Thus: 


Millions 

of pounds 

(1) Production, 1937, ready for market___________- PSO 3 anu ats. cia ee 300 
(2). Stocks ofvold\ tobacco oni hancdillQ 13 (se eee ee eee 500 
(3). “Fotalisupply soe oe a as i eee 800 
(4): Stocks on hand, 10-1238 22.2 = 22 ea ee ee 400 
Difference between (3) and (4) ‘“‘disappearance’”’_____________-_-- 400 


For convenience in preparation of tables, the same data would be 
presented as follows: 


Disappear- 
: ance, year 
Year Production | Stocks Oct. 1| Total supply beginning 
Oct. 1 
Million Million Million Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
by Gencarpn  BiSd Bo as pe te re Cet a 300 500 800 400 


L938ie Fees Lye See ee Ore Oe Ce ee ee ae tee 400 


These figures are of great importance. Considered alone, changes 
in disappearance may, through a series of years, indicate a significant 
trend in the rate of consumption; but the trend of consumption, while 
increasing, may for a time increase at a slower or faster rate than the 
trend of production, resulting in either expanding or diminishing 
annual carry-over, in burdensome surpluses and low prices, or tem- 
porary shortages and high prices. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
study the factors of production, supply, and disappearance not only 
in relation to themselves but in relation to each other. No study of 
price trends and of cycles of increasing and decreasing production 
should overlook these varying relationships, 
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Concrete application for tables of supply and disappearance is 
found in analyzing the present or prospective marketing condition per- 
taining to specific types of tobacco. This may be observed, for 
example, by reference to the table of supply and disappearance of 
Burley tobacco, page 27. It will be noted that prices (table 7, p. 26) 
tend to be highest when the total supply is lowest. It is clear, 
also, that in years when the production exceeds the disappearance the 
surplus is carried forward into the stocks as shown for the succeeding 
years. Thus augmented, the stocks constitute an increased burden 
and may jeopardize the marketing situation for the ensuing year, 
unless production is adjusted accordingly. 

The factors of supply and disappearance are to be interpreted in 
the light of trends of consumption of the products manufactured from | 
the types of tobacco under review. For example, the trend of dis- 
appearance of Burley tobacco has been consistently upward for a long 
period of years due to the fact that increased consumption in the form 
of cigarettes more than offsets decreased consumption in pipe smoking 
and chewing forms. | 

Another characteristic is to be noted with respect to supply and 
disappearance. The total supply may remain practically stationary, 
although significant changes may occur in the component parts of 
supply. Assume, for example, that the total supply in a given year 
is 800 million pounds, and is made up. of production of 300 million 
pounds plus stocks amounting to 500 million pounds. It might ensue 
that in the following year total supply again totaled 800 million 
pounds, comprised of production of 200 million pounds, and stocks of 
600 million pounds. Or, conversely, production might be greater 
and stocks less. 

In analyzing price changes and marketing situations in general it 
will be found useful, therefore, to consider not only total supply in 
relation to elements in the demand situation, but, as indicated above, 
the factors within the supply situation. For example, the total supply 
of Burley tobacco as of October 1, 1933, was approximately 1,098 
million pounds, which was not greatly different from the supply of 
October 1, 1934, of 1,073 million pounds. The average price in the 
former year was 10.5 cents per pound and in the latter year 16.9 cents 
per pound. Here three factors, omitting quality, influenced the prices 
paid: A moderate decrease in total supply, improving economic con- 
ditions with a consequent increase in cigarette consumption, and 
finally a highly significant decrease in production. This and similar 
instances point to the conclusion that as between years when the 
total supply is approximately stationary and there are no extraneous 
factors of importance, that year will present the higher prices in which 
the crop is significantly smaller; and conversely, in years when the 
crop is significantly larger, prices are likely to be depressed even though 
total supply remains substantially unchanged. Apparently the mere 
impact of a large crop tends to depress prices whereas the smaller 
offerings when the crop is low tend to stimulate prices. 


TOBACCO STOCKS 


Statistics are published quarterly on the quantity of leaf tobacco in 
the hands of dealers and manufacturers, according to type. The law 
applies only to those manufacturers who, according to the returns of 
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the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, during the first three quarters 
of the preceding calendar year manufactured more than 35,000 pounds 
of tobacco or snuff, 185,000 cigars, or 750,000 cigarettes; and to all 
dealers, quasi manufacturers, erowers’ cooperative associations, ware- 
housemen, brokers, holders or owners, except the original growers. 
Dealers and manufacturers coming within the provisions of the law are 
required to report their holdings as of January 1, April 1, July 1, and 
October 1. These reports, segregated and complied by types, are 
published as Stocks of Leaf Tobacco. 

As to stocks of tobacco reported by dealers and manufacturers it 
should be noted: (1) Some of the tobacco is reported on the basis of 
weights marked on the hogshead or case, whereas some of it is reported 
on the basis of actual weight; (2) some tobacco reported on is stemmed 
and some unstemmed; and (3) the tobacco varies as to age, some being 
so new that it may not yet have been redried or sweated, although most 
of it no doubt has been; and some of it is 2 or more years old and has 
accordingly suffered material loss in weight through drying. 

Stocks figures are now published in two ways, (1) as reported, with 
no correction for stemming and drying losses, and (2) on a “‘farm- 
sales-weight”’ basis, the extent of losses having been computed and 
added in (22). The farm-sales-weight basis corresponds to the basis 
of production statistics and is used in tables of supply and 
disappearance. 


DISAPPEARANCE 


Disappearance consists of (1) tobacco used domestically in the manu- 
facture of products for human consumption, (2) tobacco exported for 
similar use abroad, and (3) tobacco diverted to byproducts uses 
(see p. 95). 

Accurate segregation of disappearance figures according to exports 
and domestic consumption is not feasible at the present time, because 
of uncertainty as to the farm-sales-weight equivalent of tobacco 
exported. Statistics on tobacco exported are compiled from export 
declarations made to the United States Customs Service. These show 
the type or class of tobacco exported, the number of pounds and the 
value. The reports do not indicate whether the tobacco is unstemmed 
or stemmed, and the totals as published include varying and inde- 
terminate percentages of each. Measures, however, have been adopted 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue by which such a segregation may 
become possible. Also, the moisture content of tobacco varies for 
exports to some countries, thus making difficult the computation of 
shrinkage losses (22). 


QuaNTITIEs OF Tospacco UsEp IN MANUFACTURE 


Statistics of tobacco used in the manufacture of tobacco products 
are closely related, as a measure of consumption, to those of products 
manufactured, but they serve one purpose for which the second-named 
measure of consumption is not suitable. That is to say, they afford a 
basis of comparison as between products which are expressed in dis- 
similar units. Accurate comparisons are not afforded by the numbers 
consumed respectively of cigars and cigarettes, for example, because 
of the great disparity in size. Nor can the numbers of cigars and 
cigarettes be compared satisfactorily with pounds of chewing and 
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smoking tobacco. The record of quantities of tobacco used in the 
manufacture of the broad classes of products has the effect of reducing 
them to a common denominator, facilitates comparisons between 
them, and serves other useful purposes in analytical studies. It is not 
possible, however, to narrow the comparisons down to such specific 
products as chewing tobacco, smoking tobacco, and snuff, for the reason 
that in reporting on tobacco so used all three are grouped under the 
heading Tobacco and Snuff. 

Statistics on the consumption of leaf tobacco used in manufacture 
as compiled by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue are shown in 
table 33. 

The significance of table 33 is emphasized by figure 44. 
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TOTAL 565,442,000 TOTAL 885,299,000 
POUNDS POUNDS 


AMA 406 


Ficgure 44.—The sizes of the circles are proportional to the total volume of 
tobacco consumed in the 2 years respectively. The classification Tobacco 
and Snuff includes both chewing and smoking tobacco. 


The statistics in table 33 are based upon statements from manu- 
facturers in which they account for the quantity of tobacco on hand 
at the beginning of the year, the quantity received during the year, 
and the quantity remaining on hand at the close of the year. 

The reports from the manufacturers of smoking, chewing, and snuff 
tobacco show also the quantities of other materials used (table 34). 

The data on leaf tobacco used in manufacture (table 33) are de- 
rived by converting the different items of tobacco mentioned above 
to their equivalents in unstemmed tobacco, for the purpose of account- 
ing for tobacco from the time it leaves the farmers’ hands until the 
tax has been paid. For this purpose an allowance of 25 percent is 
made for loss in weight in stemming or removing the midrib. No 
allowance is made for losses in weight due to drying, and for this 
reason the figures are not strictly comparable with statistics of tobacco 
production.”! 


*1 See Losses in Weight of Tobacco, p. 78. 
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TABLE 33.—Leaf tobacco used in the manufacture of cigars, cigarettes, and tobacce 
and snuff in the United States, 1915-40 1 


Cigars Cigarettes . 
Tobacco 
Year andisnutt Total 
Large Small Large Small 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
LOT G aa Stern eet ame a 134, 065 4, 032 91 56, 460 370, 794 565, 442 
1916) See eee eee ees 145, 243 3, 647 102 78, 473 384, 875 612, 340 
LQTS Mors ene team rates ea ne tases 153, 957 3, 775 130 113, 149 388, 570 659, 581 
BC) Us Pea SSI ieee a se an 146, 392 3, 446 209 145, 846 396, 121 692, 014 
BUSH G! lees acne aL a ae 148, 778 2, 726 151 166, 632 330, 097 648, 384 
1G 20 Pe ae he Ra ee Se pe 166, 361 2, 236 138 146, 769 324, 478 639, 982 
VQ Decree As We ert tou oie see 140, 659 2, 569 135 158, 201 310, 687 612, 251 
iS dp Aaa pees ee Se Ee 149, 363 2, 346 142 169, 455 325, 510 646, 816 
1923 S2o5 Ss LPs ate See 157, 837 1,915 157 200, 238 328, 889 689, 036 
EOD 4: SOUS pai Sade Pines Stas Manne ake 151, 356 2, 057 138 217, 562 322, 745 693, 858 
TO DH UGL ICRA LR Seed ee ey seat anes BG ales 147, 531 1,471 145 244, 170 325, 109 718, 426 
LQ DGS eS Pee ae a eae ee eh 151, 049 1, 322 109 267, 475 317, 399 737, 354 
UY fie ye a Se ete AL Vn We pe, 151, 049 1, 461 96 290, 368 301, 314 744, 288 
LOOSE aee Se racae ie er eta ith peaepenar 149, 993 1, 297 88 310, 071 293, 176 754, 625 
1S 3 a agers cee fe OL ey ee 150, 878 1251 93 346, 450 297, 954 796, 626 
103023 Sanne eee meee ar ee aes 136, 750 1,151 |- 65 347, 850 293, 990 779, 806 
NGO 9 Recreate See Uae 126, 611 1,017 43 329, 920 294, 813 752, 404 
TQS Diet: et ERE ae c/a De neh 103, 234 1, 054 18 299, O11 286, 817 690, 134 
NO 3B eee es be td ee = Seer 108, 954 745 17 326, 076 279, 876 710, 668 
19345cne ete ian ee ae peer 110, 203 920 882 374, 501 289, 024 775, 530 
I are AR BN RRS EOD ae SG a reais 113, 066 676 14 399, 444 262, 732 775, 932 
1936 Greco seers yee 125, 875 703 12 453, 315 267, 462 847, 367 
at Ry ee gered were A nee 2 eo ea enh ae 127, 880 773 19 479, 943 264, 309 872, 924 
LOSR ei es eae ee ee nye em 118, 162 590 14 483, 826 262, 710 865, 302 
NOS OCs e eee ae a 122, 072 609 25 509, 108 253, 485 885, 299 
POSQ Exe cere Saeerans Senne Sat 126, 309 526 14 535, 204 260, 663 922, 716 


1The quantities given are unstemmed processing-weight equivalent of all kinds of tobacco used. 
Stemmed leaf and scraps, etc., used in manufacturing have been converted to unstemmed equivalent 
at the ratio of 3 pounds stemmed to 4 pounds unstemmed. 


Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In studying tables 33 and 34 with reference to weights of the leaf 
tobacco and other materials used and the weights of the manufactured 
products shown in table 35, the following important differences should 
be considered: 

(1) In the manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco the stems 
of the leaves are removed, although in table 33 the tobacco is reported 
in the unstemmed form. In the manufacture of snuff the tobacco 
is dried and ground, stems and all. 

(2) In the manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco large 
quantities of licorice, sugar, and other materials are used, but they 
are used to only a small extent in the manufacture of snuff. 


TABLE 34.— Materials used in the manufacture of smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, 
and snuff, in the United States, 1920-40 


Un- ¢ Other 
Year stemmed Stemaed Scraps In proc-| stems Lico- Sugar | mate- | Total 
leaf ea ess rice male 


1, 000 1,000 1, 000 1, 000 1,000 1,000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 


£920 Joos ae ee 155, 128 | 90,331 | 36,681 | 17,637 | 24,220} 39,367 | 46,478 | 33,313 | 443.155 
Average 1921-30____| 152,949 | 85,817 | 33,229} 12,858 | 15,912 | 34,845 | 47,996 33,949 | 417, 555 
193128 eee eee 160, 676 | 67,574 | 33,029 7,684 | 16,699 | 28,514} 44,473 | 30,926} 389, 575 
O32 ce eee ee aoe 163,910 | 63,647 | 28,533 | 11,239 | 16,648 | 23,549 | 37,687 | 27,254 | 372, 467 
193322 Se eee oe 169,316 | 55,025 | 27,895 | 10,669 | 16,258 | 238,026 | 34,985,| 27,176 | 364, 350 
1934222 eee 171, 208 | 58,808 | 29, 554 8,399 | 17,117 | 24,337 | 37,916 | 28,423 | 375, 762 
193522022 ae eee es 151,381 | 52,565 | 30,948 | 20,343 | 17,781 | 23,535 | 38,257 | 27,688 | 362, 498 
1936225525 eee eee 155,672 | 54,604 | 29,238} 21,773 | 16,372} 23,978 | 39,180 | 29,910 | 370,727 
LOS Tins Dee ese 152,167 | 54,124 | 29,983 | 19,024 | 15,795 | 23,881 | 37,993} 28,644 | 361,611 
1938 Sts ia eee eee 147,927 | 54,598 | 31,489 | 23,027 | 15.703 | 22,439 | 38,804 | 27,754 | 361, 741 
193922. c= eee ease 142,369 | 52,759 | 30,578 | 31,182 | 17,834 | 21,757 | 37,063 | 27,385 | 360, 927 
1940S ee 156,396 | 48,865 | 29,335 | 238,506 | 17,893 | 21,334 | 33,751 | 28,224 | 359,304 


Compiled from annual reports of the Commissioner of Interna] Revenue. 
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(3) In the manufacture of most chewing and smoking tobacco, the 
manufactured weights materially exceed the weight of unstemmed 
leaf tobacco used in manufacture. Snuff, on the contrary, weighs less 
than the tobacco and stems used in its production, though more than 
the leaf component. 

(4) The figures represent tobacco used regardless of type and include 
leaf of both domestic and foreign growth. 

Because of the extraneous materials, the weight of chewing, smoking, 
and snuff-tobacco products considered as a group exceeds the weight 
of the unstemmed tobacco used in their manufacture by from 20 to 
30 percent. 

There is no rule by which the respective quantities of chewing and 
smoking tobacco shown in table 35 can be accurately converted into 
leaf-tobacco equivalents. Practically all the materials reported in 
table 34 under the heads of licorice, sugar, and other materials are used 
in the manufacture of these tobaccos and relatively little of them in 
snuff. The actual quantity of tobacco present in chewing and smoking 
products, if stemming losses are deducted, appears to be slightly less 
than 60 percent of the total weight of the manufactured product. 
The proportion of flavoring and sweetening material varies for dif- 
ferent products. It is probably greatest in plug chewing tobacco, and 
least, if not entirely absent, in granulated smoking tobacco. There 
is some basis for assuming, also, that the percentage of extraneous 
materials used in manufacture is influenced by tobacco prices. That 
is, the percentage appears to be lowest in years when prices of leaf 
tobacco are very low, and greatest when tobacco prices are high. 

A fairly accurate estimate can be made of the quantity of leaf to- 
bacco used in snuff. Although manufacturers’ formulas vary widely, 
on the average the materials used are approximately as follows: 


Pounds 
Unstemmedi tobacco. 28 2a. 29s aa eo ee ye 76 
PNOWACCORSLCTINS He ape siye Peres ae be eee eee 21 
Licorice, sugar, and other materials___________-_ 3 


One hundred pounds of these materials will produce approximately 
80.8 pounds of snuff; the quantity is smaller if the snuff is dry, and 
larger if the snuff is moist. On the average, 100 pounds of un- 
- stemmed tobacco is used in the manufacture of 106 pounds of snuff 
and this figure provides a fairly accurate index for interpreting reports 
of snuff manufactured annually in terms of leaf tobacco consumed, 
that is, total pounds of snuff divided by 1.06 may be taken to represent 
leaf tobacco so used. 


Quantities oF Topacco Propucts MANUFACTURED 


The annual production of tobacco products in the United States 
from 1880 to 1939 is shown in table 35. Although there is some export 
and import trade in these products, the volume in proportion to the 
total is so small that these figures are approximately indicative of con- 
sumption. More precise statistics of consumption are afforded by 
“withdrawals,” that is, the sales of the internal revenue stamps 
affixed to all packages or containers of tobacco products sold in the 
United States or its possessions. 
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TABLE 35.—Cigars, cigarettes, chewing tobacco, smoking tobacco, and snuff manu- 
factured in the United States, 1880-1940 


1 Prior to 1897, included in small cigarettes. 
2 Prior to 1898, included in small cigarettes. 
3 Prior to 1903, included in plug tobacco. 


4 Prior to 1931, included in smoking tobacco. 


Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Cigars Cigarettes Chewing 
Year 
Large |Small! | Large?} Small Plug | Twist? |Fine-cut| Scrap 4 
Million| Million| Million) Million 
Millions | Millions| Millions| Millions | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
18805222 eZ 7009 hi leae= a5 |= eee 532.7 SONSa IES ele 61a eeeeen as 
TSH el) 25 ORS SB || -oaaeesalesee-cd 594565 eel OSaon eee SSO): | eee 
USS 2 rs FOS Ot Bere ee ta S ee ae 598. 8 OGNORIEsS ee 1558 Mee See 
1883235 RoC 2sIk Se ee eee eee S445 OF eel 24568 eae 1650) | Soa 
seve. 3/8. VG © lee ee Sellen os CASS WOE oe ee ID Oessasoce 
Neto eel Or et Bn fe | aches Nee LOG.) 18058 ese TS iia bakers aS 
[S862 eo e4625 0p |e an || eeeee ee CO a UB. A ee TOR Seeeeee 
USS 72023 OOM Om Meee cee ees sae INSG54Sh |e 4 00 eee 77/3 Cees ee 
USSS ie 0|PSh O68 52) eae | ae 221 Ole SOS On| eee 114 | eee 
ISS Qe 2s SRS TSH peer 4 cme wee DNAT 4s |e SON On| eee IGG len socsce 
1890____- AN 2282, 01)| mets = | ieee PVA | NGO ||ss- oe NGS |e ee 
US ON 222-454 225 OR eae || By ayes || IGG oo LZ = eee cone 
VSOQ Ress ARG (4 rial eens 5 | eee ae 3} 250 || ial ocean noe 1Gh2 |e 
189322 2s P4e8e 2s pe eee SHO60SSE |e 14 759N | Seeeee = 1422) | areas 
1894 Scat RAS C356" | een | eee es 35620577 GOSO)y eens SE 7a) kobe ane 
189 5x SEA O OO Ns eee ae Seer LE ORY || NOES loose oe 1383p eee 
1896 S322 R45 0ASS on lee= ee s| ooe ee ANCL NER CE ee es STS Sis ee, ate 
y/o |! ZEB. Gi PRE) Es AE GSI Sei |p Sos ees py Ese ee 
1898___-| 4,458.8 | 456.8 Ral 4oS4-10 feel GOSO))| enn rb 49 |e es ae 
1899___-] 4,909.6 | 622.3 PG | BAS || WBR, lene aa UL 7.2) ete ere 
1900__.-| 5,565.7 | 610.9 ZE@ |) ehh |) es lens eee To eer 
1901__.-| 6,139.4 | 775.2 7 |) APALO) |) 2 lose essce TPT | ere eee 
19022 = 23 |6R 2317 | 67621 NOI || 24 OCI | WG oes TPA Weare 
1903___-| 6,806.0 | 592.4 6.4 | 3,360.1 | 180.2 2.3 TOM ae ee oe 
1904___-| 6,640.5 | 736.2 Tol 3542689) | 1G3e4 8.8 Ig is) eee ee 
1905___-| 6, 747.9 | 803.6 6.9 | 3,666.8] 156.8 10.1 110 yer Peers 
1906___-| 7,147.5 | 989.8 LON 4 2501. 3165s WS DEY Th Alea he oe 
1907__.-| 7, 302.0 |1, 074.1 NEO) | B ABO > NEL 7 12.2 126 be | sone 
1908___-| 6,488.9 |1, 072.5 17.7 | 5,742.8 | 164.7 14.5 TD elt Riateoe ee 
1909___-| 6, 667.8 |1, 043.0 17.8 | 6,818.9 | 173.4 14.6 i Oe |e 
191022 EGE STO Se eS 19.4 | 8,644.3 | 174.3 14.6 IAA) eee tee 
1911____] 7, 048.5 |1, 213.8 17.1 | 10,469.3 | 160.9 13.9 Tits { 0) ees ee 
1912____| 7,044.3 |1, 055. 2 16.6 | 18,167.1 | 160.3 i, & DEO en Se 
ONE EB oyAL S|) Oeiee! 15.1 | 15,555.7 | 164.4 14.9 HONOR eee 
1914____| 7,174.2 |1, 074.7 13.9 | 16,855.6 | 156.5 16.0 105 OR es ee 
1915,__-| 6,599.2 | 965.1 15.8 | 17,964.3 | 150.7 14.8 HL OSIE | Ree terres 
1916___-| 7,042.1 | 890.5 22:2 || 25, 290: 3 | 165.6 16.0 1039) | Sas ee 
1917___-| 7,559.9 | 967.2 24.6 | 35, 331.3 | 179.4 ow TS |e ee 
1918___-_| 7,058.5 | 847.5 23.4 | 46,656.9 | 174.7 172.5 Ousn|eeee ste 
1919. -_-| 7072.4 ) 713.2 31.9 | 53,119:8 | 141.0 1S SEE lle 
1920___-| 8,096.8 | 633.2 28.0 | 47,4380.1 | 138.5 11.8 (oF al Ieee ee 
1921 22 OR 2051 670. 5 14.5 | 52,085. 0 113.4 9.3 (AY al ae 
1922____| 6,722.4 | 632.9 17.4 | 55, 763.0 | 120.2 10.9 GRO Nl area 
1923_._-| 6,950.2 | 505.3 18.1 | 66, 715.8 | 120.8 10.7 fel alt ence 
1924-5 | 56359 caret a0 sd 16S S| 725709205) aS 9.9 658i eee 
1925.___| 6,463.2 | 447.1 17.4 | 82,247.1 | 111.4 9.7 TD | eee mee 
1926____| 6,498.6 | 412.3 13.2 | 92,097.0 | 109.8 9.2 (Esl eee 
1927____| 6,519.0 | 4389.4 11.4 | 99,809.0 | 103.9 8.0 GX Sis | herein 
19282426) 3ioa2e | 41555 10.4 |108, 705.5 | 100.6 8.9 O25 | eae ee 
1929____| 6,518.5 | 419.9 10.0 |122, 392. 4 96.7 8.2 §,@ etocee 
1930___ | 5,898.9 | 383.1 7.4 |1238, 802. 2 80.3 7.6 Bieli5 ie sete aes 
19312 955 3476 9) 233950 5. 2 |117, 062. 5 76. 6 6. 4 4.2 61. 2 
1932____| 4,382.7 | 278.7 3.4 |106. 632. 4 61.9 4.9 3.4 50. 1 
1933____| 4,300.0} 209.5 2.8 |114, 874. 2 61. 4 5.0 3.1 44.7 
1934___ | 4,525.8 | 222.0 88. 2 |129, 976. 3 62.7 Dall 3.0 44.8 
1935.___| 4,685.4 | 177.8 2.5 |139, 966. 2 60. 6 5.6 4.7 44.0 
IGRG a5!) Gl BAO 0) 2.5 |158, 894. 0 59. 2 6.4 fal 45.3 
1937s 55 303540) eel 9826 3.1 |169, 969. 3 58. 3 6.8 5.0 45.6 
1938____| 5,014.8 | 153.0 2.6 |171, 686. 4 54. 5 SG 4.6 42.8 
19395523 505197456 156. 9 4.4 |180, 666.8 51.3 5.7 4.7 41.3 
1940 2s | oN23590n saa 2.2 |189. 371.3 48.7 5.6 4.2 42.9 


Million 
pounds 


149. 2 


247.0 
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10. 
12.0 


34. 0 


Million 
pounds 
146.4 
172.5 
158.9 
193.9 
172.3 
207.1 
210.0 
226.4 
209. 4 
246. 2 
252.9 
270. 5 
273.8 
250. 5 
268. 6 
274.3 
261.4 
297.1 
275. 1 
294. 6 
300. 7 
313.9 
347.6 
351. 5 
353. 7 
367. 5 
391.3 
387.8 
407.5 
431.4 
447.3 
424.1 
435.5 
443.9 
440.9 
442.4 
466. 2 
483.0 
497.1 
424.1 
412.6 
387.0 
419.5 
412.8 
414.2 
413.9 
410.6 
396. 3 
386. 3 
381. 2 
371.8 
371. 2 
347.3 
342.1 
345. 6 
342.7 
348. 0 
340. 6 
345. 4 
343. 3 
344. 4 


Statistics on total manufactures are useful in connection with those 
on leaf tobacco used in manufacture, and for numerous other purposes 
such as the relationship of tobacco consumption to economic welfare. 
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Changes in individual consumption habits are somewhat obscured by 
effects on total quantities growing out of changes in population. This 
is brought out more clearly in the next section. 


CoNSUMPTION PER CAPITA 


The two measures of consumption of manufactured tobacco prod- 
ucts—total and per capita—should be considered together for a more 
complete understanding of the economic aspects of tobacco consump- 
tion. Because of the effect of increasing population, the total con- 
sumption of a commodity may continue to expand for a considerable 
period after a downward trend has begun in the consumption per 
capita. Such a downward trend may in fact mark the initial stages 
of declining popular favor in that particular commodity and be of 
greatest significance to producers and others concerned. Yet, until 
the movement has gathered considerable momentum, its presence and 
effects may be obscured by further increases in total consumption 
resulting from increases in population. 

An example of the above point is provided by statistics of the con- 
sumption of cigars and chewing tobacco. The high point in annual 
per capita consumption of cigars was reached in 1907 when it amounted 
to 86.4 cigars. Since that time the consumption of cigars per capita 
has fluctuated up and down, mostly down. The low point of 36.5 
was reached in 1933. With improving economic conditions consump- 
tion has increased since that year (table 36). 

The high point in total cigars manufactured, which is roughly 
equivalent to consumption, was reached in 1920, 13 years after the 
turning point indicated in the table on per capita consumption. 
Since 1920 the effects of increasing population have not been sufficient 
to offset the effects of decreasing consumption per capita, and the 
trend of total consumption has been downward. 

In chewing tobacco, as in cigars, the decline of the industry was 
foreshadowed by the decrease in consumption per capita years before 
the statistics of total manufactures registered a downward trend. 
In 1890 the per capita consumption of chewing tobacco, other than 
scrap chewing, reached its high point (2.8 pounds), since which time 
there has been an almost uninterrupted decline. Yet the high point 
in total manufactures was not reached until 1917 when 205,874,000 
pounds of plug, twist, and fine cut chewing tobacco were manufactured. 
Since that time the decline has been so rapid that in 1940 manufac- 
tures amounted to only 58,540,570 pounds, a decrease of 71.5 percent 
in 23 years. 

Changes in per capita consumption may occur in various ways, 
such as increases or decreases in the quantities that actual tobacco 
users consume, or changes in the ratio of actual smokers (using the 
term to include all tobacco users) to total population, and possibly 
also changes in the form in which tobacco is consumed. As to the 
latter, one study ” indicates strongly that the average cigarette 
smoker consumes less tobacco per day or year than a cigar smoker or 
chewer. The same comparison probably holds as between cigarette 
and pipe smokers. There may be a physiological basis for this in 
the practice of inhaling cigarette smoke. Owing to the high percent- 


2 Statistical study, as yet unpublished, by CHARLES J. SHOHAN, formerly of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 
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age of ingredients other than tobacco present in chewing tobacco, 
especially plug, comparisons of per capita consumption of individual 
prea according to their manufactured weight are somewhat dis- 
torted. 

There is no actual measure of the ratio of smokers to total popula- 
tion, but it is common knowledge that changes in the ratio have 
occurred. The most important factor in this was the great increase 
of smoking among women beginning about 1915. An additional 
factor which may not be so well understood lies in the changing ratio 
to the total population of the group of individuals of smoking age. 
The advent of widespread smoking by women meant only that within 
a certain age group, say 20 years or older, many potential smokers 
became actual smokers. 

This discussion is about the factors that affect the ratio to 
total population of the age group which includes both actual and 
potential smokers. For various uses population statistics are broken 
down into several age groups, including some comprised of children 
obviously not of smoking age. For present purposes it may be 
assumed that individuals 20 years of age or over are either actual 
or potential smokers, and, as a rather strained corollary, that persons 
under 20 do not use tobacco. In computing per capita consumption 
of tobacco, however, the total population is used as the divisor. 
If the consumption as thus computed is to be strictly comparable one 
year with another, it becomes important to consider whether the 
relative importance of the respective age groups has remained reason- 
ably constant. Factors affecting the age distribution in population 
statistics which bear directly upon this question of comparability are 
the decreasing death and birth rates. 3 

The effect of a progressive decrease in the death rate is to leave larger 
numbers, year by year, remaining in the ranks of actual or potential 
smokers. It is a change that has been progressing slowly over a long 
period of years. The decreasing birth rate, on the contrary, has the 
effect of diminishing the ranks of those too young to smoke. This 
change is of much more recent development and supplements the 
decreasing death rate in its effect on per capita consumption computa- 
tions. Their combined effect on the age-group comparisons has been 
especially significant since 1930. For example, in 1930, 61.2 percent 
of the total population was 20 years of age or older; by 1940 this group 
had increased to 65.5 percent. The effect of changes of this kind on to- 
bacco consumption may be illustrated as follows: Assume that for 
2 years under comparison the total population remained unchanged, 
and that the average rate of consumption within the group of 20 
years or over likewise remained unchanged. Then any change in 
total per capita consumption would be due to a change in the relative 
importance of that age group. For example: 


Year X Year Y 
Population group Million persons Million persons 
(1) Nonsmoking age—19 years or under__-_---- -- 40 30 
(2) Smoking age—20 years or over____-_------- 90 100 
Total populations 222-222 ae 130 130 
Pounds of tobacco Pounds of tobacco 
Per capita consumption within group 2_______-_-- 5 5 
Total consumption. =. oe eee 450, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 
Per capita consumption based on total population— 3. 46 3. 85 
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These considerations do not invalidate per capita consumption 
statistics but suggest a reservation in their use, for reasons which 
may be of increasing importance in the future. The declining birth 
rate, if the present trend be long continued, seems to portend an 
ultimate decline in total population, the far-reaching consequences 
of which are likely to include marked changes in the production and 
consumption of tobacco. 

Table 36 shows the annual consumption of manufactured tobacco 
products per capita at 5-year intervals from 1900 to 1930 and annually 
to 1940.” 


TABLE 36.—Per capita consumption of tobacco products in the United States, specified 


years 
Small c . : 
Large P : Ciga- | Chewing | Smoking _ 
Year ! cigars mone Cigars? | rettes? | tobacco | tobaccos| S2utt Total 
Number | Number | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 

1900 Ro eee Be ee 70. 5 34.9 1e33 .14 2. 64 1. 06 0. 20 5. 37 
1 RY 0} Fossett bee oe een ene cat 82.3 40. 4 1. 59 Alt) 2. 49 1. 52 5749) 6. 00 
LOLQ ees eee 76.7 93. 7 1. 59 . 34 2.71 1. 76 . 34 6. 74 
LOT Rae See 71.4 180. 6 1. 58 . 67 2. 36 1.77 .33 6. 71 
TIL) 9 Sei ee eae, Sg 79.8 418.8 1. 87 1o6 2. 05 36 . 34 7.18 
O25 Se ee ee Se 60. 3 696. 1 1.39 2.07 1.79 1.45 .33 7.03 
LOSO Rss See a 50. 1 972. 0 Ie Iz 2.73 1.35 1. 32 508) 6. 90 
VOR hs ee ee 45.3 914. 2 1.08 2. 58 1.18 1. 46 og 6. 62 
OS 2Bet ee eS eee 37.5 828.9 . 89 2202 97 1. 53 29 6. 00 
TES Se es eats ee 36. 5 888. 7 . 89 2.03 . 90 152 29 6.13 
GS See se I ay fa a 38. 4 992. 0 . 94 2. 87 .91 52 . 29 6. 53 
TOS 5 aie oe 39.5 1, 055. 0 . 96 3. 01 . 89 1.49 . 28 6. 63 
OSG Re aaa ee 42.0 ME CPA 7 1.03 3. 40 . 90 1. 51 . 29 7.13 
1 Ys (= ee Se ce 42.8 1, 258. 2 1. 04 3. 55 . 89 1. 44 . 28 7. 20 
LOB Rhos ree Ser ie 40.9 1, 256. 9 97 3. 54 . 82 11683 . 29 Weello 
O39 Wee. ee ee ee 42.0 1,315.6 . 99 3041 78 1.53 . 29 7. 30 
1940 aes eee ee Ske 42.2 1, 369.7 .99 3. 86 Sth 3 . 29 7.45 


1 Available data 1900-1905 do not include tax-paid products from the Philippine Islands and Puerto Rico 
and are for the fiscal year beginning July; 1910-38 data include tax-paid products from the Philippine Islands 
and Puerto Rico and are for the calendar year. In the former group, January population was used, 
whereas in the latter group July population was used to determine the per capita consumption. 

2 Pounds of cigars and cigarettes represent unstemmed equivalent of tobacco used in the manufacture of 
these products, as reported in the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Both large and 
small cigars and large and small cigarettes are included. j i 

3 Tax-paid withdrawals of manufactured tobacco have been separated into chewing tobacco and smoking 
tobacco in proportion to production of these two products. Scrap chewing tobacco, which was not reported 
separately prior to 1931, has been estimated from 1900 to 1930. 

4 Preliminary. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from tax-paid withdrawals in the United States (including 
tax-paid withdrawals of tobacco products from the Philippine Islands and Puerto Rico) reported in monthly 
statements by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and population from reports of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 


EFFECT OF TOBACCO-CONSUMING HABITS ON GEOG- 
MEE OF TOBACCO” PRODUCTION 


Tobacco-consuming habits ** are marked by great stability in the 
sense that they are not subject to sudden change. In the long time 
sense they are relatively unstable, partly as a result of changing pref- 
erences of those already numbered among the consuming class, and 
perhaps in larger part because of rising generations whose preferences 
differ from those of the dwindling numbers in the older generations. 

*3 This table is based on manufactures. Because of exports and imports, a slight error is introduced in 
using these figures as measures of consumption, which is more accurately reflected by the sales of internal 
revenue stamps. Statistics of the latter, however, are not available over a sufficient period of years for the 
present purpose. The slight errors involved are believed to be reasonably constant from year to year, and 
the computations of per capita consumption are believed to be comparable. 


*4 For the purpose of this discussion the term ‘‘consuming habits’’ is used broadly to include not only 
the preferences of Americans but of foreign peoples which provide a market for American tobacco. 
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The general direction of change has been from “‘strong’’ tobacco to 
‘mild’, from chewing to pipe smoking, from cigars to cigarettes, 
from dark, heavy-bodied types to lighter types. These changes may 
be associated in some degree with the changes that have taken place 
in conditions of employment and modes of life. From a predomi- 
nantly agricultural nation we have become largely industrial. In- 
creasing numbers of people work indoors, in factories, shops, offices. 
There has been a notable shift from rural to urban living conditions. 
The tobacco the system could tolerate under the robust outdoor life 
becomes too strong under more confining conditions. 

Broad changes in tobacco-consuming habits have motivated changes 
in cultural and curing practices in the search for milder tobacco. 
More significantly they have had a profound effect upon the geography 
of tobacco production as soil types were found which could better 
meet the requirements for tobacco production. 

The geography of tobacco production has from colonial times been 
in a process of constant readjustment to the gradually changing re- 
quirements of consumer demand. ‘The reasons for, and methods of, 
such readjustment may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Since those areas predominate which can produce tobacco suitable for the 
products currently most popular, a shift in popular demand inevitably brings 
about corresponding increases or decreases in the size and importance of the type 
areas affected. As to the more favored area, increasing demand brings prices 
that stimulate expanded production. As to the less favored area, as effective 
demand decreases, prices tend to become unprofitable except as production is 
readjusted to the smaller consumption requirements. 

(2) The necessary readjustment may be accomplished within a given area by 
changes in the method of curing the tobacco. Historically, this was the cause 
which induced the development, first of fire-curing where air-curing had been 
universal, later the evolution of fire-curing into flue-curing in portions of the same 
district, and finally a reversion to air-curing in still other portions. It is im- 
portant to note that although these changes in curing methods occurred within a 
small area where air-curing previously was universal, they had the effect of 
differentiating tobacco into very distinct types. Further, that these types reached 
their ultimate development only as the right combinations of soil, climatic con- 
ditions, varieties of seed, cultural treatment and curing methods were attained. 
This explains the present relative inflexibility of particular districts as to the types 
of tobacco which can be grown therein. (See p. 3.) 

(3) Within certain type districts—notably flue-cured and Burley—readjust- 
ments have been made to changing consumer preferences by changes in cultural 
practices. These types were at first used principally in the manufacture of 
chewing tobacco, for which heavy-bodied and rather strong tobacco is desired. 
Later chewing became less popular and cigarette smoking came into prominence. 
This created a rising demand for thinner and milder grades of tobacco, accompa- 
nied by a decreasing demand for heavy leaf grades. In tobacco production it is 
found that wide spacing of the plants in the field and low topping tend to result 
in relatively thick leaves; and that closer planting and higher topping tend to 
result in thinner leaves. By this means and by systematic breeding and selection, 
flue-cured and Burley have been modified in the direction of thinner, milder 
tobacco. Flue-cured has become the preeminent cigarette tobacco of the world. 


From the foregoing discussion it will be seen that the changes in 
modes of consumption that have occurred and are still in progress 
are fundamental in their economic significance. Types which in years 
gone by dominated the domestic export trade in tobacco have lost 
some of their foreign markets completely and other markets partially. 
On the other hand, types favored by the world-wide trend toward 
cigarette consumption have been in demand to an extent undreamed 
of a few years ago. Whereas the scale of tobacco production in some 
sections has shrunk to a fraction of its former size, in other sections 
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more and more land has been given over to this crop. For example, in 
1909, approximately 341,900 acres of flue-cured tobacco were grown 
in the United States; the acreage in 1928, 1929, and 1930, and again 
in 1938 exceeded 1,000,000 acres. Other types have increased or de- 
creased in greater or less degree according to whether there has been 
an increase or decrease in consumption of the products manufactured 
therefrom. This is shown in table 37. 

Cigarette types increased 128 percent in total acreage, and from 
54 percent of the total during 1909-13 to 84 percent of the total 
during 1935-39. Fire-cured and dark air-cured types decreased 50 
percent in acreage, and from 30 to 10 percent of total acreage. Cigar 
types lost 48 percent in acreage, and dropped from 16 to only 6 percent 
in relation to the total acreage. 

The significance of a study of the consuming habits of a nation lies 
chiefly in its import as to future requirements for the commodities 
studied, and the effect of changing requirements upon farm practices 
over wide areas. The figures that have been presented indicate that 
changes in tobacco-consuming habits are still in progress. 


TABLE 37.—Comparison of acreage of types of tobacco grouped according to primary 
manufacturing uses, 1909-13 and 1935—40 


Increase 


a s (+) or de- 
Group 1909-13 1935-40 crease (—) 


in acreage 


1,000 acres| Percent |1,000 acres| Percent Percent 


@igarettentyiPeS lee sae see ee ee eee 605. 0 54 1, 381.6 84 +128 
Fire-cured and dark air-cured types ?__________--_- 335. 5. 30 166.9 10 — 50 
Czar tyes tS eee ee ees Se es ae a ees ee 176.5 16 91.3 6 —48 

COO EY CEs pe ge a a ke ee 1,117.0 100 1, 639.8 100 +47 


1 Includes flue-cured, Burley, and Maryland types, all of which contribute to the supply of cigarette 
tobacco as well as to the supplies used in the manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco. 

2 Includes types which are used in the production of chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. Types 
in the first and second groups also comprise practically all the domestic exports, their uses abroad being 
generally the same as their domestic uses. 

3 Includes types used only in the manufacture of cigars and scrap chewing. 


No one can foretell how long the present trends of consuming habits 
will endure, nor when or how these trends will be given new direction. 
Yet, records of the past are convincing evidence that however long 
the duration of a Nation-wide tobacco habit, however long the period 
during which popular fancy turns more and more to that habit, 
eventually the time comes when interest in it begins to wane and 
another mode of consumption rises to dominance. It is difficult at 
this time to conceive of an entirely new method of using tobacco, but 
it cannot be assumed there will not be an eventual revival in some one 
of the modes that at present seem to have been eclipsed by the 
cigarette habit. Such a development does not seem likely to occur 
for a long time to come, however, for a review of the history of tobacco- 
consuming habits indicates that there has been a consistent trend 
away from products “‘strong’”’ in character, some of which have come 
to be regarded as socially unacceptable, and towards products of a 
milder nature. This view suggests relative permanence of the ciga- 
rette habit in particular. 

Even should the number of cigarettes consumed per person reach 
its peak and become stationary, or possibly decline, the normal 
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increase in total population would ordinarily cause an increase in the 
total number of cigarettes consumed. Not until the per capita 
consumption shows a permanent decline and that decline becomes so 
pronounced as to outweigh the effect of increasing population can it 
be said that the requirements for cigarette types of tobacco are on 
the downgrade. 

Times of serious economic depression have observable effects upon 
the form and rate of tobacco consumption. ‘This is clearly shown in 
figure 45, which illustrates the relationship between industrial activity 
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Figure 45.—This chart shows the intimate relationship between the per capita 
consumption of tobacco products, considered as a total, and industrial produc- 
tion per capita. The statistics of individual products entering into total to- 
bacco consumed indicate that in times when great industrial activity creates 
widespread employment, consumption runs strongly to cigarettes and cigars; 
and conversely, in times of slackness in industry and widespread unemploy- 
ment, consumers not only consume less tobacco, but shift noticeably to less 
expensive tobacco products. 


and tobacco consumption. For example, the depression of 1920 
resulted in a material decrease in the consumpticn of cigarettes. 
Thereafter cigarette consumption increased at an average annual rate 
of about 11 percent until the early part of 1931. At that time the 
depression was becoming serious, and by 1932 cigarette withdrawals 
had decreased to 103.6 billions, or more than 13 percent below 1930. 
During the same period the decline in cigar consumption already in 
evidence was accelerated by the reduced purchasing power of con- 
sumers. From 1933 to 1936 improved economic conditions led to 
increased cigar consumption. On the other hand, during 1931 and 
1932, when conditions were especially bad and cigars and cigarettes 
were showing their greatest declines, the consumption of smoking 
tobacco in pipes and hand-rolled cigarettes increased materially. It 
is clear that in times of widespread unemployment there is a tendency 
either to use less tobacco, or to consume tobacco in a less expensive 
form. 
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IMPORTS 


Tobacco imported into the United States from foreign countries 
is of two general classes: (1) Cigarette tobacco, consisting of the 
so-called Turkish or oriental varieties, and (2) cigar tobacco. In 
addition, large quantities of cigar tobacco are shipped in from some of 
the insular possessions, mainly Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

The cigarette tobacco comes mainly from Turkey, Greece, and 
Bulgaria and is usually referred to as Turkish or oriental. Several 
other countries of southeastern Europe and the Near East export 
small quantities of tobacco to the United States. Oriental tobacco 
is not regarded as competitive with American-grown types. Rather, 
by its aromatic qualities it supplements American types and is in- 
cluded in the blends of nearly all the popular brands of cigarettes. 


TABLE 38.—Imports of leaf tobacco by countries, into the United States, including 
shipments from noncontiguous territories, 1923-39 | 


Year beginning July 


Class and country from 
which imported Aver- | Aver- 
1923 age age 
1924-28 | 1929-33 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Cigar wrapper: pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 2 


Netherlands--__________- 6,220 | 6,127 | 3,812} 1,911 | 1,750] 2,695} 1,518] 1,799 2, 059 
Cubans See Se 32 112 86 110 139 211 183 186 153 
Other countries________- 162 38 10 0 1 (3) 0 0 0 
Motalecee te se ees 6,414 | 6,277 | 3,908 | 2,021 1,890 || 2,906 | 1,701 1, 985 2, 212 
Cigar leaf (filler): 
Unstemmed: 
@ubaree it Shee re 7, 814 7, 765 4, 798 4,191 5, 234 4,419 3, 487 2, 250 2, 259 
Other countries-__-___-- 4, 936 40 (3) 
Totaleee = sess oars 12,750 | 8,167 | 4,803 | 4,191 | 5,235} 4,420] 3,487] 2,250 2, 262 
Stemmed 
Cubasecrets ues 10, 441 | 14,1388 | 9,947 | 6,465 | 9,285] 6,448 | 6,598 | 7, 604 8, 918 
Puerto Rico_____.____- 19, 835 | 22,045 | 14,787 | 16,645 | 18,616 | 18,964 | 16,376 | 15, 530 12, 551 
Other countries_______ 591 13 11 0 0 0 ft) 0 63 
Mota seas 30, 867 | 36,196 | 24, 745 | 23,110 | 27,901 | 25,412 | 22,974 | 23,134 | 21,532 
Cigarette leaf: 
Greeces eter ae es eh 11,975 | 20,557 | 16,065 | 17,959 | 19,006 | 20, 233 | 18,628 | 18,892 | 17, 297 
Ni Gall yess Se aes cape a eas 3, 064 | 12,049 | 9,576} 5,882 | 5,985 | 4,577 753 652 667 
Turkey in Europe and 
OAS eae ee eee eg nh 1,917 | 18,313 | 12,597 | 12,425 | 15,982 | 19,799 | 20,509 | 27,592 | 26,144 
Belgium=- 22 Seo (4) (4) 4) 994 | 1,231 635 | 1,133 228 41 
Germany =o ae 1, 745 787 155 28 162 300 664 494 (3) 
) fsa79 0) eee ae Se a ae he (4) (4) (4) 183 26 16 18 11 4 
United Kingdom__-____-_ 303 91 34 205 191 395 19 16 120 
Bulgaria____- pea Se 1, 341 195 5 (3) 2 301 1,522 | 2,637 2, 367 
Palestine and Syria____- 18 153 31 166 312 622 994 | 1,357 1, 453 
Netherlands____________ 9 14 20 739 391 51 37 9 0 
Other countries_________ 686 229 637 57 250 106 550 805 1, 827 
Totals ts eee 21,058 | 47,388 | 39,120 | 38,638 | 43,538 | 47,035 | 44,827 | 52,783 49, 920 
Stems, scraps, and trim- 
mings: 
Cubat ts eect 2, 049 1, 889 2, 528 2, 876 3, 423 2, 465 2, 836 3, 019 3, 284 
United Kingdom_______ 1 (3) 1, 421 1, 742 1, 767 1, 818 1, 628 1, 532 1, 145 
Philippine Islands___-__- 1, 145 2,119 3, 252 2, 169 2, 370 3, 423 5, 395 5, 093 11, 596 
IPUertOeR ICO =e 3, 500 6, 180 5, 213 3, 329 4, 541 4, 616 4, 323 7, 678 4, 536 
Other countries_________ 67 41 472 167 387 794 1, 549 1, 819 1, 332 
Motal set os ee eae LS 6, 762 | 10, 229 | 12,886 | 10, 283 | 12,488 | 13,116 | 15,731 | 19, 141 21; 393 


1 Imports for consumption, beginning 1933. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Less than 500 pounds. 

4 Not available; if any, included in Other countries. 


i Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
ommerce, 
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Cigar tobacco brought into this country is classified for customs 
purposes as “‘leaf suitable for cigar wrappers,” and “‘other cigar leaf.’’ 
As will be noted from table 38, practically all the wrapper tobacco 
is imported from the Netherlands, being the product of the Dutch 
possessions, Sumatra and Java. Other cigar leaf is primarily of 
filler types, though it contains some tobacco of wrapper quality. 

Imports of tobacco are shown in tables 38 and 39. It is important 
to note that in these tables the tobacco is credited to the country 
from which the shipments were made, and that some of the tobacco 
so credited was produced elsewhere. For example, the tobacco shown 
as imported from the Netherlands was produced in the Netherlands 
Indies—Sumatra and Java. That credited to Germany and Italy 
was produced in southeastern Europe and Asia Minor. Tobacco is 
recorded as imported only when withdrawn from customs bonded 
warehouses and duty-paid. To illustrate, table 38 shows 18,982,000 
pounds of cigarette leaf imported from Greece in 1938. This means 
that during 1938 that quantity of tobacco from Greece was duty-paid 
and withdrawn from United States customs bonded warehouses. 
The actual shipments from Greece during that year may have been 
either greater or less than the quantity withdrawn. 

Customs bonded warehouses of the class referred to are privately 
owned buildings for the storage of imported merchandise that has been 
released from customs custody before payment of duty. The owners 
or operators of customs bonded warehouses are under bond to insure 
the Government against loss or expense in connection with the goods 
stored. Goods may be withdrawn from such storage for consumption 
by payment of the duties and accrued charges thereon. Tobacco 
coming into this country from any foreign country immediately 
enters into the custody of the Bureau of Customs. From there, if 
payment of duty is deferred, it is transferred to a customs bonded 
warehouse where it is under the custody of a customs employee known 
as a storekeeper. The customs bonded warehouse may be located at 
the point of entry or at an interior point. It may be a building or 
part of a building of a manufacturer to whom the tobacco was con- 
signed. | 

The tendency is to withdraw the tobacco only as needed rather than 
to incur interest charges on the money necessary to pay the duty 
on tobacco not immediately required for manufacturing. Statistics 
on imports of tobacco therefore merely tend to reflect the rate of 
annual consumption. They are not, however, an accurate measure 
for the reason that if a manufacturer finds it cheaper or otherwise more 
advantageous to pay the duty at once, he may withdraw in excess 
of his needs for the current year. Also, if the importer is a dealer 
instead of a manufacturer, he may take possession of the tobacco 
for trading purposes long before it passes into the hands of manu- 
facturers and into consumption. 

Table 40 shows reexports of tobacco and tobacco products, repre- 
senting tobacco held or manufactured in customs bonded warehouses, 
but which reentered foreign trade instead of domestic consumption, 
and therefore escaped payment of duty. The quantities of tobacco 
represented by reexports are not included in imports and therefore 
are not deductible therefrom. 
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TABLE 39.—Imports of tobacco products by countries, into the United States, in- 
cluding shipments from noncontiguous territories, 1923-39 ! 


am Year beginning July 


Product and country Aver- | Aver- 


1923 age age 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 2 
1923-28 | 1929-33 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 


Cigars and cheroots: pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
Cubase ssi sae 413 422 166 48 64 47 42 37 49 
Philippine Islands_____- 3, 411 2,810 2, 094 3, 966 3, 767 3, 377 3, 546 3, 336 3, 946 
Puerto Rico 3__________- Pao lOo 3, 112 2, 027 1, 102 959 906 216 25 24 
Other countries_________ 10 5 4 1 (4) (4) (4) 1 1 

otaless nous ee eae 6, 989 6, 349 4, 291 figs Uae 4, 790 4, 330 3, 804 3, 399 4, 020 

Cigarettes: 

Philippine Islands_____- 6 23 10 5 66 4 2 3 2 
Puerto; Rico sues ssa s ee fe) 13 19 8 8 11 13 13 10 
Other countries._______. (8) (8) (8) 3 3 3 3 5 5 

OG ae oe sees 15 36 29 16 77 18 18 21 17 

All other tobacco products:? ihe a 
Eon gy Kon gaa 173 132 91 55 60 44 30 16 10 
United Kingdom---___- 72 94 35 29 43 49 40 56 58 
TGA yale ee ape ap oe ee 51 30 25 24 32 21 25 19 15 
Canadas aaa 21 30 5 3 3 4 3 3 2 
Ching es setae a ns ee 2 4 2 4 5 5 18 48 31 
uvertoyRicomeaae ese. (8) (8) (9) 2 2 2 6 2 2 2 
Other countries________. 16 24 13 2 3 3 5 2 5 

AUN 0) GENS ee Ee eee ee 335 314 173 119 148 132 123 146 123 


1 Imports for consumption, beginning 1933. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Conversion to pounds made on basis of 18 pounds per 1,000 cigars. 

4 Less than 500 pounds. 

5 Conversion to pounds made on basis of 2.25 pounds per 1,000 cigarettes. 

6 Not reported separately; if any, included in All other tobacco products. 

7 Tnclndes snuff and snuff flour; stems cut, ground, or pulverized and manufactures of tobacco not specially 
provided for. 

8 Prior to 1930 not reported separately. 

® 4-year average. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


In another class of customs bonded warehouses the imported to- 
bacco may be manufactured into the finished product, which may then 
be withdrawn for export without the payment of duty, or for domestic 
consumption upon payment of both duty and internal revenue taxes. 


TABLE 40.—Reexports of tobacco from the United States, 1919-39 


Leaf Manufactured 
Year Fe ie levee ae - a 
igar : ‘igars an 
wrapper Other Cigarettes eheroots Other 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
TGS Ke Jes ree a ea Foe UN ae oe ak DA 5, 095, 487 24, 058, 413 11, 132 9, 425 13, 304 
“A-Verare 1920-20. es A! 614, 890 3, 992, 790 1, 790 2, 926 94, 271 
LOS 0 sae eee 2 FE ei Mea Shes tke 809, 097 1, 501, 507 0 3, 895 15, 702 
OD Lee Pee ee eae oy NN a ite nen ea oe 228, 460 3438, 306 2, 964 571 15, 136 
cee RU a 2 IN EE ey, 
TYR PAS Bias 5 SO We NL Fst cen AL a: 436, 673 311, 942 15, 816 
O35 Oe See Ca ce See ie es BN EAE 233, 909 636, 847 SOLO 
eB Se arse ay ea ck Ua et ane Tee ae 201, 184 438, 357 6, 136 
OSD Leese See ies Ay ee wets HIN eae 275, 451 330, 526 3, 264 
NOS G22 soe ae ae i a ee 2 266, 783 624, 311 2 
1 LY BY (eee cee ene yh Ay ed ee ee 498, 039 699, 069 16, 745 
1OSSE See eae ete Secale eye ee. ee. 172, 031 456, 592 16, 752 
LOS OE OSS = Sart apes OU cers kame, 2, MEIN DE 221, 831 423, 224 11, 941 


‘Compiled from FOREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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REVENUE FROM TOBACCO 


Tobacco, almost from its introduction into Europe, has been a 
favorite object for taxation. So far as is known all countries of the 
world derive revenue from it, either in the form of an excise laid upon 
the manufactured products, as in the United States; duties laid upon 
importation of the unmanufactured tobacco, as in the United Kingdom; 
or in the form of profits derived from the operation of State tobacco 
monopolies, as in France, Japan, and many other countries (28). 

In the United States the internal revenue taxes on manufactured 
tobacco products are not only one of the major sources of Federal 
revenue, but nearly half the States and several cities impose sales 
taxes on some or all tobacco products. 

Table 41 shows the taxes collected by the United States Govern- 
ment on specified products for 5-year intervals from 1915 to 1930 and 
annually from 1931 to 1940. 

It is a striking fact that the taxes collected from the sale of tobacco 
products, manufactured from about one-half of the tobacco produced 
in this country plus some imported tobacco, greatly exceed the gross 
receipts by American tobacco growers from the sale of their entire crop. 

Table 42 shows tobacco taxes collected by certain States for the 
fiscal years 1935 to 1941. 

It cannot be doubted that this multiplication of taxes—Federal, 
State, and city—has the effect of restricting in some degree the sale 
of tobacco products, and to a corresponding degree curtailing the 
possible income to tobacco growers. 


TABLE 41.—Internal Revenue receipts from tobacco taxes in the United States, 
specified years 


Venn Cigars | Cigarettes Chewing Cigarette | Miscella- 
edJunes0 Fo and Snuff papers | neous col-| Total 
| Large aril Large | Small smoking and tubes | lections 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
191} =a 21, 174 729 56 20, 926 32, 198 DPA ty (ia (egeeee gE 2, 487 79, 957 
1920s 55, 424 992 232 151, 262 74, 664 6, 949 1, 542 4, 744 295, 809 
1925 =e 43, 347 731 109 225, 033 66, 922 6, 754 1, 189 1, 162 345, 247 
1930 21, 141 302 65 | 359, 816 60, 098 7, 542 1, 324 51 450, 339 
1931 18, 025 271 46 | 358,915 58, 377 7, 190 1, 442 10 444, 276 
19322 es 14, 208 227 32 | 317, 5383 58, 030 6, 846 1, 700 3 398, 579 
1933 11, 305 174 21 328, 419 55, 450 6, 405 958 7 402, 739 
19345=eeee 11, 633 173 638 | 349, 662 55, 299 6, 788 973 3 425, 169 
1933 11, 693 144 17 385, 460 54, 372 6, 512 976 5 459, 179 
19365222=— 12, 228 133 19 425, 486 55, 413 6, 603 1, 282 2 501, 166 
193 7e22e= 13, 247 145 19 | 476,027 55, 038 6, 660 1, 116 2 552, 254 
1938o2eaaee T2551 131 21 | 493, 433 53, 982 6, 679 1, 183 2 568, 182 
19393 12, 793 120 19 504, 037 54, 757 6, 932 1, 494 7 580, 159 
1940 12, 898 98 17 | 533,042 54, 384 6, 798 1, 279 2 608, 518 
12 698, 077 


19412 22s 13, 401 114 12 | ! 621, 279 54, 928 6, 900 1, 431 


1 Includes $4, 534, 000 cigarette tax imposed July 1, 1940. 
Compiled from reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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TABLE 42.—State receipts from taxes on tobacco products in the United States, 1936-41 


State 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Nab ain alien eee cine sen. 2, 755, 210 | 3,055, 384 | 2,973,466 | 3,136,290 | 3,351,988 |__-_____-_-- 
IATIZONG= oe eee eee se ae 497, 686 576, 1386 562, 384 697, 110 LOU GAA ESCs BO eee 
Arkansas_____ SA ie eee Ss 1, 248, 427 | 1,420,227 | 1,359,238 \| 1, 563,;057 | 1, 564, 781 |_.___/_____- 
Connecticutias === = eee 2,074,495 | 3,041,522 | 1,688,706 | 2,571,854 | 3,018, 8F9 |__.________- 
Georgiaet se nese ees 1, 512, 253 2, 305, 417 | 2 2,420, 292 | 22, 501, 892 | 2 2, 826, PPA A | rae ees eS 
TOW a2 28- tok sees. Ce eee 1, 580, 874 | 1,675,603 | 1,740,109) 1,958, 405 2, 095, TATN ie ae hel her 
TSCA CRT Gt Nappa er Be = Ce 914,848 | 1,071,924 | 1,139,149 | 1,127,384] 1,288,223 | 1, 285, 738 
KONG CK Yee ea LO SOM oo 9% 856 5095333) 6205227 nl 7945732) ae eee 
IOUISISN a= soe ee ee 3, 984, 782 | 4,379,254 | 4,644,186 | 4,380,202 | 4,965, 264 |__________-- 
INDASSACHUSE ELS Seer oe eee | eae et wat rete anne | Ree 3 1, 164, 888 | 47, 316, 992 |__________-- 
IMUISSISSID DIte ae = eee eee 1, 884, 509 | 2,205,221 | 2,329,807 | 2,825,947 | 2,936,119 |__._-__.-_.- 
ING Wwe Haims nine? eee see eee | ee ee eee [ess aetna eee se aaa ee oe ea 1, 060, 000 987, 729 
ING We ONS oS seat is estan ence | UT, Mn peed | eh Se Sa i NA ae IE guns 21, 529,779 | 23, 845, 919 
INOTEne Dakota (eee 382, 844 385, 453 454, 632 498, 812 510, 345 527, 595 
Ohio=-= 2a a ee eee - 6,655, 223 | 7,434,632 | 7,034,240 | 7,831,762 | 8,705,912 |___________- 
OkJahomaj4Bse2 eee eee 1, 850, 832 | 1, 994,194 | 5 2 150, 275 | 5 2, 038, 609 | 5 2, 051, 922 |__________-- 
Rennsylvaniaeeee =.= eee (8) (8) (8) 11, 557, 263 CG) ee | De sae Se 
UNO Ge PIS] sr ese eer ede |e einen) | oh etl Ne ee | Pica ee oe UR eR 1, 581, 960 1, 207, 796 
South\Carolinal=aaseene anes 1, 927,408 | 2, 134,564 | 2,285,470 | 2,487,865 | 2,650,395 |__._._______ 
South’ sko(asee= aoe 486, 365 518, 743 573, 627 585, 977 6163642) Gee 
PREMNESSCC Se aoe wee eee ace 2, 546, 734 | 2 2, 849,679 | 2 2, 747, 5386 | 2 2,528,075 | 2 2,893,107 |____-___---- 
MOTAS Ose ote aan eens 5, 652, 614 | 6,423,972 | 6,805,487 | 6,891,249 | 7,205,524 |__....._____ 
LOS a ee SSE ee ae a 2638, 352 306, 074 324, 993 5 338, 897 359, 122 349, 117 
WET IN ON Gee recs serra neers ee eee es 207, 005 334, 649 438, 917 AS ORAS Hs tem aieaae eee 
Wiashing tony eases eee 965,376 | 1,051,797 | 1,100,881 | 1,104,326 | 2,126,474 |_..._______- 
AVVALS COTS Tira erosion es tre atresia et Se een UI eee ee ag eS en | ea 2, 536, 313 3, 543, 511 


1 Year ended Sept. 30. 

2 Year ended June 30. 

33 months ended Nov. 30. 

4 Year ended Nov. 30. ° 
5 Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

6 Data not available. 

7 Year ended May 31. 

8 Year ended Aug. 31. 

9 Year ended Apr. 30. 


Compiled from reports and records of State departments of revenue or tax commissions. 


SUMMARY 


Production of tobacco in the United States is localized according 
to types. This localization results from the fact that soil require- 
ments for different types and classes of tobacco vary. The differentia- 
tion of tobacco into classes and types results in part from variations 
in methods of culture and of curing, and, in the case of cigar tobacco, 
from the primary purposes for which the tobacco is TOWN. 

There are six important classes of tobacco, as follows: 

Flue-cured, of which there are four types. This tobacco is impor- 
tant in the manufacture of cigarettes and inthe export trade. Limited 
quantities are used for other purposes, particularly chewing and pipe 
tobacco. 

Fire-cured, of which there are four types. Formerly the most 
important export type, this tobacco is now much less important in 
both domestic and foreign trade. It is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of snuff, and fairly large quantities are still exported to foreign 
countries. 

Air-cured, of which there are two light air-cured types and three 
dark air-cured types. The light air-cured types are used extensively 
in the manufacture of cigarettes and pipe and chewing tobacco. 
Only small quantities are exported. The dark air-cured types are not 
suitable for cigarettes, but are used mostly in chewing forms. 

Cigar tobacco, divided according to primary usage into the classes 
of filler, binder, and wr apper types. 
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Several marketing systems for tobacco prevail in the United States, 
but the auction marketing system applies to approximately 90 percent 
of the tobacco produced. Under the auction system tobacco is dis- 
played on floors of large warehouses with ample skylights. The 
tobacco is placed in baskets or broad trays that contain from a few 
pounds up to several hundred pounds. The rate of sale varies from 
250 lots per hour in the fire-cured districts to 500 or more lots per 
hour in the flue-cured and Burley districts. Cigar tobacco and a 
small percentage of the fire-cured tobacco are sold at the farm to 
buyers who look over the tobacco and purchase it at stipulated prices 
subject to further inspection on delivery. Delivery is made to the 
factories or packing houses of the purchasers. Some tobacco is sold 
through cooperative marketing associations, of which there are several. 
Most of these employ the facilities of the auction marketing system. 
Usually they are financed from Government sources. The tobacco is 
offered for public sale on the auction floors and inspected by official 
graders of the Agricultural Marketing Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Lots that fail to sell at prescribed 
minimum prices according to grade are delivered to the association 
for packing and later private sale. 

Practically all tobacco goes through a process of aging that covers a 
period of from 2 to 3 years. This aging process is characterized by 
seasonal fermentations or sweats that effect chemical changes in the 
tobacco, during which some loss of weight occurs. The chemical 
changes represent an extension of the curing process that takes place 
between the time of harvesting and the sale of the tobacco by the 
grower. During this process much of the nicotine is eliminated. 
This, together with other changes, mellows the tobacco and renders 
it suitable for use. 

The ordinary domestic outlets for tobacco are in the manufacture 
of cigars, cigarettes, chewing tobacco, snuff, and pipe tobacco. A 
small quantity of leaf tobacco, together with large quantities of stems, 
scraps, cuttings, and clippings, is used in tobacco byproducts, such as 
nicotine sulfate, tobacco extract, and filler in the preparation of 
mixed fertilizers. The cigarette industry represents the most im- 
portant domestic outlet, more than half of the tobacco used in 
domestic consumption being in the form of cigarettes. 

From 35 to 45 percent of the annual production of American tobacco 
is exported. The most important class of tobacco exported is flue- 
cured. The exports of fire-cured tobacco, which in earlier years were 
very important, are now second in importance but represent a com- 
paratively small percentage of the total. Shifts in the class of tobacco 
exported, like those in domestic consumption, have been caused by 
changes in forms of tobacco consumption. 

There are four measures of tobacco consumption, each measure 
having its own particular uses, characteristics, and limitations. 
They are: 

Supply and Disappearance.—This measure is presented by official 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture showing the production 
and stocks of individual types or classes of tobacco with a supplemental 
figure showing the annual disappearance from that supply into con- 
sumption or export channels. 

Quantities of tobacco used in Manufacturing —These statistics are 
collected and published by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
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show the quantities of tobacco used in the manufacture separately of 
cigars and cigarettes, and of chewing and pipe tobacco and snuff com- 
bined. The statistics include all tobacco so used whether of domestic 
or foreign origin, but are not separated as to types of tobacco. 

Quantities of Tobacco Products Manufactured.—These are statistics 
published by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and relate to the number 
of units of cigars and cigarettes manufactured annually and the num- 
ber of pounds of the different items of chewing and smoking tobacco, 
andesite 5 

Consumption per Capita.—These statistics are computed on the basis 
of the number of persons in the United States as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, and the quantity of tobacco consumed in various 
forms as reported by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The methods by which tobacco is consumed, both domestically and 
abroad, have a determining effect upon the geography of tobacco 
production. Thus the rise of cigarette consumption to a position of 
dominance in the tobacco industry has effected a great increase in the 
production of flue-cured tobacco for domestic use and for export, 
which has been accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the 
production of types not suitable for cigarette manufacturing, but 
used in products that have declined in popular favor. Therefore the 
areas suitable for production of flue-cured tobacco—from Virginia to 
Florida—have increased in importance. Conversely, some other 
areas, such as those devoted to fire-cured, dark air-cured, and cigar 
tobacco have decreased in importance. 

Imports of tobacco into the United States are confined to oriental 
types produced in southeastern Europe and the Near East for use in 
the manufacture of cigarettes and to cigar tobacco from Cuba and the 
Netherlands Indies. Cigarette tobaccos imported are considered to be 
complementary to the American types in achieving cigarette blends. 
The cigar types imported are in some degree complementary to 
American types, but to some extent are competitive with them. 

The revenue from tobacco is one of the most important sources of 
internal revenue to the United States Government. The annual 
receipts from taxes on tobacco products are greatly in excess of the 
gross return to the growers of the tobacco. 


APPENDIX 


_ Following is a list of loose-leaf tobacco auction markets which were 
in operation during the 1940-41 season, arranged by types and 
States. Markets followed by ““D” had been designated up to December 
1, 1941, for inspection service under the Tobacco Inspection Act. The 
number of sales floors, number of sets of buyers, and the quantity of 
tobacco sold during the season are shown for each market. Pounds 
shown represent first-hand sales, except as to Burley, for which type 
the figures include resales. Sales vary in volume from year to year, 
principally because of variations in the size of the crop. (Table 43.) 

It should be noted that the numbers of markets for the different 
types cannot be added together to arrive at the total number of 
markets. Four markets—Hopkinsville, Mayfield, Madisonville, and 
Owensboro, Ky.—sell two types each, and are listed twice. The total 
number of loose-leaf auction markets is, therefore, 138. 
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For similar reasons a grand total of sales floors enumerated would be 
misleading. In Hopkinsville, for example, 16 were in operation during 
the marketing season shown. Nine sold Burley tobacco exclusively, 5 
sold both Burley and fire-cured, and 2 sold only fire-cured. At May- 
field, all 5 sales floors sold fire-cured and 4 out of this number sold One 
Sucker. At Madisonville, the 3 sales floors sold both fire-cured and 
Green River. At Owensboro, 6 of the 9 sales floors sold Green River, 
whereas all of them sold Burley. 

Less duplication is to be noted as to sets of buyers. Separate buyers 
are provided at Hopkinsville for Burley and fire-cured, at Owensboro 
for Burley and dark air-cured, and possibly at Mayfield for fire-cured 
and dark air-cured. At Madisonville only one set of buyers is provided 
for the purchase of the two dark tobacco types. 


TaBLE 43.—Loose-leaf tobacco auction markets in operation during the 1940-41 
season, by types and States 


TYPES 11-14—FLUE-CURED 


Type, market, and Sales ’ Sets of Type, market, and Sales Sets of 
State 1940-41 | Floors") buyers ’ State 1940-41 | Floors") pavers 
Type 11 (a) ; Type 12—Continued 
North Carolina: Pounds |Number|Number || North Carolina—Con.| Pounds |Number| Number 
Burlington_______-_- 2, 379, 590 2 1 Wendell Daas 4, 247, 524 4 ees 
Madison= 2, 318, 742 3 1 Williamston D____| 4, 605, 332 4 1 
Mebane_-_-_-_------ 2, 847, 546 3 1 Walson== se. =e 58, 768, 026 11 5 
Mount Airy---_---- 3, 660, 711 5 1 
Reidsville D_______ 7, 982, 822 4 1 Total. -----------|--_..---.--- 30{ 
Hoxbore: oe eee 2, 928, 778 4 1 Type 13 
Stonevilless22e"= 2, 597, 710 3 1 - ; F 
Winston-Salem___-| 41, 718, 762 B ry | eyecare 
VR EAeal 1, 056, 526 2 kets): 
TOOKneal ae eee , 056, 52 1 3 
Chase City_______- 2; 964, 394 4 || CUBe ROO ae Soe : i 
Clarksville=== == 1, 486, 774 2 1 MMP IAG 3) 399, 793 4 1 
Danville D-------- 44, 421, 454 11 4 Fairmont_________- 27, 429, 298 8 4 
Kenbridge___------ 2, 788, 392 4 I Lumberton_______- 18, 026, 249 9 3 
Lawrenceville__-_- 1, 312, 992 2 || Rabon Cityaasenes 3, 008, 328 3 1 
Martinsville ----~- 3, 224, 404 3 1 || Whiteville_...__._ 15,213, 204 6 3 
Petersburg_____-_-- 3, 054, 212 2 1 Courhi@arolina: : 
Rocky Mount. ---- 1, 203, 935 2 1 Gann, F 2.774. 614 3 1 
South Boston_—_—_- 16,690,108 10 2! Darlington D_._.__| 3,681, 062 3 1 
To tala eno pase ae 79 25 Dillon === 2, 369, 706 3 1 
————— Kanegstree= 2 3, 599, 151 3 | 
Type 11 (6) as oy | D Jarre seee 15, a Fs 5 3 
See LOLISRD Ee wee 3, 549, 34 4 1 
North Carolina: Willige een 29, 596, 703 ul 4 
eS ec aren 2 1 \| Pamplico D---_--_ 3, 934, 260 4 1 
larthaceseeee ee , 937, 2 i : » JOS, 
Durham oes ee 37, 088, 987 11 3 Timmonsville Ds - 9, 447, 854 5 2 
Fuquay-Varina D_| 9, 211,950 5 1 Totals: === ss | eee ee 78 29 
Henderson_____-_-_- 18, 893, 992 10 2 ———| 
Louisburg_____---- 3, 427, 699 3 1 Type 14 
Gaford? SH et eciece! 17, 748, 739 10 2 Florida 
Sanford’ 4, 267, 584 5 1 “RR: . 
. Warrenton__-__---- 4, 201, 390 3 1 Tees eae Rie So 2 ee or 3 : 
7irginia: eee BNL aa Seema 
South Hill D_..... 7, 058, 344 6 | cite Oe 3 680, 474 : ; 
ROUaIE Searels ee 57 14 Baxleye =e 2, 979, 084 4 1 
= Blackshear_-_-_--__ 6, 243, 686 5 2 
Tupe 12 Doug eget &, aan ri g : 
oe HahitaD Se 2, 797, 372 
North Carolina: Hazlehurst_______- 2, 793, 200 3 1 
Ahoskie See 3, 220, 240 4 1 Metter D 3 236. 064 9 1 
Farmville D-__-_-- 14, 345, 552 5 2 || Moultrie_______- 7, 450, 086 10 2 
Goldsboro D=—— 7, 173, 352 4 1 |! NashvilleD_______ 7, 302, 561 4 2 
Greenville D_---_- 44, 643, 840 10 5!| Pelham...________|_ 3, 120, 836 3 1 
Kinston: --—_—_-----| 38, 685, 752 9 4 || Statesboro D_____- 4) 567, 924 4 1 
Robersonville D___| 7, 416, 930 3 1 Tifton 58 124 6 9 
Rocky Mount-_-_-_- 40, 269, 924 13 4 Valdosta launone 6 892. 004 6 9 
Smithfield. ----._-- 8, 781, 480 5 1]! vVidalia._.____.___| 6, 989, 246 6 2 
Tarboro D--------- soir 3 E WiSy.cross-Se== sae 3, 414, 360 3 1 
Woallace--23522 4. 836, 384 2 1 : = 
3 1 Total = Se eee 79 25 


Washington_-_____-_ | 3, 195, 892 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 43.—Loose-leaf tobacco auction markets in operation during the 1940-41 
season, by types and States—Continued 


TYPES 21-24—FIRE-CURED 


Type, market, and Sales 
State ” Za, | OS 
Type 21 
Virginia: Pounds 
iBedford’D se 1, 376, 804 2 
Blackstone D___-_-- , 568, 566 4 
Farmville D___--. _| 6, 523, 050 3 
Lynchburg D_---_-- 6, 138, 207 4 
MNotale sha sees |e ee ee 13 
Type 22 
Kentucky: Hopkins- 
Willey se oes 14, 334, 234 7 
Tennessee: 
Clarksville D__---- 22, 981, 282 10 
Springfield D_____- 19, 305, 365 11 
Mo talk yes seee ee a eee mS oe 28 


Type $1—Burley 


Indiana: 
Madison D_______- 
New Albany D___- 
Kentucky: 
Bloomfield D_- 
Bowling Green D_- 
Camp Taylor D___ 
Carrollton De] 
Covington D_____- 
Cynthiana D__-_-_-. 
Danville D_______- 
Glasgow D______-- 
Greensburg D__.--- 
Harrodsburg D___- 
Hopkinsville D__-- 
Horse Cave D_..... 
Lebanon D_______- 
Lexington D______- 
Louisville D______- 
Maysville D_____-_- 
Mt. Sterling D___. 


Shelbyville D______ 
Springfield D______ 
Missouri: Weston D. 
North Carolina: 
Asheville D_-_-__ .. 
ION ID) 
Ohio: Ripley D___-- 


Type 85—One Sucker 


Sets of 
buyers 


Number| Number 


2 
2 
2 


6 


TYPES 31 AND 32—LIGHT AIR-CURED 


5, 250, 030 
812, 498 


5, 053, 322 
7,477, 720 
2, 699, 562 
14, 412, 162 
2, 887, 674 
13, 103, 408 
11, 583, 468 
8, 764, 526 
4, 557,314 
8, 052, 849 
10, 335, 965 
9, 273, 565 
8, 519, 460 
87, 304, 818 
8, 658, 350 
28, 658, 814 


23, 367, 922 
8, 156, 370 
4, 323, 946 


3, 288, 042 
1, 193, 682 
4, 955, 168 


= > 


— 


1.) 
ONAPoR UP WI OHH ow 


i) 


m bo CO NI cror1s3 OH Ob 


© 
Noe 


(oll ell So ell ell eel Od Oe ae eo 


Kentucky: 
Branklini Dp sesee 7, 890, 840 2 5] 
Mayfield D________ 1, 158, 749 4 61 
Russellville D____ 9, 701, 145 5 51 
Tennessee: West- 
moreland D___._._| 1,800,970 1 6] 
TROCAL Ese Facts | eee, ee 12 2, 


TYPES 35-87—DARK AIR-CURED 


Type, market, and Sales Sets of 
State ” 1940-41 | Floors") buyers 
Type 23 
Kentucky: Pounds |Number| Number 
Mayfield D_______- 10, 007, 780 5 1 
Murray D._____-_- 7, 345, 820 3 1 
Paducah D_______. 1, 917, 845 2 1 
Tennessee: Paris D__| 1, 027, 272 1 1 
NOY AT gee la a ee keel 4 
Type 24 
Kentucky: Madison- 
VillesD tee es 371, 568 3 1 
Type 81—Burley— 
Continued 
Tennessee: 
Carthage D_____--_- 3, 784, 894 5 1 
Columbia D__-__--| 1,384, 094 1 31 
Fayetteville D____- 1, 770, 019 2 1 
Franklin D______-- 3, 079, 536 3 1 
Gallatin D__._____- 4, 434, 113 8 1 
Greeneville D__-___| 14, 459, 214 11 2 
Hartsville D___---- 5, 333, 693 4 1 
Johnson City D___| 6,779, 686 7 1 
Knoxville D______- 8, 403, 894 11 1 
Morristown D____- 7, 067, 692 6 1 
Mt. Pleasant D___-_| . 1,620, 170 2 3] 
New Tazewell D__-| 6, 089, 946 5 1 
Rogersville D_____- 5, 140, 596 6 1 
Virginia: Abingdon 
cs Ae alee lee OEE 9, 430, 736 5 2 
West Virginia: Hunt- 
inctony) =e ee 4, 331, 847 3 1 
MA Boy 2) We em Sa ae ee 256 51 
Type 32—Maryland 
Maryland: ! 
Hughesville__.____- 3, 700, 980 2 1 
Wayelataeess ase 2, 558, 640 1 1 
Upper Marlboro___| 8,325, 671 2 1 
aWaldonfaeescesaaee 2, 015, 325 1 1 
FTN O Gell seis ne preg | eee aera 6 4 
Type 86—Green River 
Kentucky: 
Henderson D_____- 4, 893, 714 2 1 
Madisonville D____| 2, 140, 675 3 1 
Owensboro D_____. 10, 362, 982 6 1 
AMO) 2) Veeaeeoa Chane aes [ees eee ce 11 3 
Type 37— Virginia Fi 
sun-cured 
Virginia: Richmond 3, 133, 952 1 1 


! The number of sales floors represents, as a rule, the number of warehouses. 


In a few isolated instances, 


however, a single warehouse is operated as more than one sales floor; in one or two instances, a combination 
of several warehouses is operated as one sales floor. 
2 Same buyers used for Camp Taylor, Ky., Louisville, Ky., and New Albany, Ind., markets. 
5 Same buyers used for both Columbia and Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., markets. 
4 Maryland tobacco sales are 1939 crop, sold during 1940. 
5 Same buyers used for both Franklin and Russellville, Ky. Sales held at Franklin on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, and at Russellville on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
6 Same buyers used for both Mayfield, Ky., and Westmoreland, Tenn. Sales held at Mayfield on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, and at Westmoreland on Tuesday and Friday. 
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LIGHT AIR-CURED TYPES 


TYPE CLASS 3-A 
] Burley 


} Southern Maryland 


DARK AIR-CURED TYPES 
TYPE CLASS 3-B 

ven iver 

7 | Virginia sun cured 


CLASS 4 


Pennsylvania seedleaf 
Gebharat 


Zimmer or Spanish 


Dutch Puerto Rican c 


(see insert map) 


CIGAR-BINDER TYPES 
CLASS 5 


TS1| Connecticut Broadioas 
[52] Connecticut Havana 
New York and Pennsylvania Havana sead 
Southern Wisconsin 

Northern Wisconsin 

Georgia and Florida sun grown 


Each symbol, except for Puerto Rico. 


represents 100 acres 
CIGAR- WRAPPER TYPES 
TYPE CLASS 6 


G1] Gonnecticut Valley shade grown 
62] Georgia and Florida shade grown 


FLUE-CURED TYPES 
TYPE CLASS} FIRE-CURED TYPES 
. TYPE CLASS 2 


21) Virginia fire cured 
22| Eastern fire cured (Clarksville and Hopkinsvillo) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0 
ff TYPE CLASS 7 
ad, 


ZJit-a] Old belt flue cured 
-]11-b] Middle bolt flue cured 
12 | Eastern North Carolina flue cured 


13 | South Garolina flue cured 7-4) 23] Western fire cured ( Paducah and Mayfield) itt] Eastern Ohio Export 
14 | Georgia flue cured 24| Henderson fire cured > ry vv" "| Louisiana Perique 
oo 


BASIS: ACREAGE AND TYPE DATA FROM BUREAU OF THE CENSUS: AORICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION) BUREAU OF AORIGULTURAL EGONOMICS: AND TOBAGGO BRANCH, AM. A. 
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Stockton, Calif. 
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